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**Iir  NoMuni  Dk  MmnooBDM  UuniToui." 

Of  all  tiie  innnmmble  wonders  of  the  uniTorae,  the 

most  marvellous  is  religion^  the  foundation  of  which  lies 
in  the  distinotioii  between  the  acts  of  men,  distinguish* 
ing  them  into  good,  evil,  indifferent ;  for,  if  there  be  no 
such  diilcrence,  there  can  be  no  religion,  et  contra. 

Now  the  religious  idea  differs  from  every  other  in  this 
respect,  that  man's  belief  in  everything,  religion  excepted, 
depends  or  is  based  npon  a  previous  conviction  of  its 
truth ;  the  religious  idea,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  be 
innate,  and  is  accepted,  entertained,  and  acquiesced  in, 
independently  of  any  evidence  of  its  truth  derived 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  external  senses. 

Another  wonder  connected  with  the  religious  idea,  is 
that,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  anything  like  proof 
of  religion  being  a  reality,  the  very  idea  of  it  alone  acts 
upon  men's  thoughts,  and  determines  men's  actions  with 
a  force  far  exceeding  in  intensity  and  enthusiasm  that 
resolting  from  any  otiier  beliei^  however  satis&ctory  and 
conclusive  may  be  the  proofs  of  the  truth  on  which  that 
belief  is  based. 
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Had  the  religious  idea,  or,  more  properly,  sentiment, 
been  the  same  in  all  the  human  race,  there  could  have 
been  bat  little  diffieolty  in  aoknowledging  it  to  be  a 
oorreot  one ;  bat  strange  is  it  to  say,  that,  in  every  age, 
each  clan,  tribe,  and  nation,  nay,  almost  each  separate 
individual,  formed  an  idea  of  religion^  or  rather  of  the 
object  of  it|  more  or  less  different  ftom  that  of  others, 
eaoh,  moreover,  being  convinced  that  his  own  idea  was 
the  only  true  one.  Thus  we  see  that  the  'to  eU  of  the 
Oreeks  was  not  more  the  object  of  their  eonfildent  belief, 
than  is  that  of  the  Hindas  in  their  330  millions  of 
miuor  deities,  a  pantheism  which  is  distinctly  expressed 
in  the  following  lines  from  Pope's   Essay  on  Man" — 

"  AH  are  hat  parta  of  one  afcupendooa  whole, 

Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul  ; 

That  chang'd  tlirough  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  eame^ 

Qreat  in  the  earth,  as  in  th'  ethereal  frame  ; 

Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  iu  the  breeze, 

Glows  in  the  starti,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  ; 

Lives  through  all  lifSs,  extends  through  all  extent, 

Spieads  und^Tided,  operates  unspent ; 

Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  par^ 

As  full  and  perfect  in  a  hair  as  heart  ; 

As  full  and  perfect  in  vile  man  that  mouras. 

As  the  rapt  Seraph  that  adores  and  bums  : 
To  Him  no  high,  no  hm,  no  great,  no  small, 
He  fillfl^  He  botrnda,  oonnecla,  and  equals  alL" 

Such  being  the  casOi  we  are  not  a  little  perplexed  to 
^d  IsUm  representing  Qod  to  have  said,  I  am  with 
eaeh  individnal  in  the  appeaianoe  whiiih  he  forms  of  me 
in  his  own  mind." 

We  are  not  less  surprised,  likewise,  upon  discovering 
the  eanse  of  this  infinite  diyersity  of  belief  in  this  idea  of 
religion  to  be  one  and  the  same — a  real  and  lively  MtJi 
in  anything. 
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What  gtonnds  then^  are  there  for  one  belief  being  oon- 
ridered  as  true  and  another  as  finlse  ?  Why  was  it  sin  on 

the  part  of  Abraham's  father  to  bow  down  before  idols, 
and  why  was  it  yirtae  on  the  part  of  Abiaham  to  have 
destroyed  tiiose  Yory  idols  and  to  have  worshipped  Hhe 
true  God?  Why,  again,  was  that  idea  wicked  and  sin- 
ful whioh  prompted  Saul,  afterwards  St.  Paul,  to  become 
the  aooomplioe  of  those  who  stoned  St  Stephen,  and  why 
was  that  a  meritorious  and  yirtuous  idea  which  prompted 
St.  Paul  to  become  the  disciple  of  Christ  ?  Why  is  it 
considered  wicked  on  the  part  of  Omar  to  have  volun- 
teered to  murder  Mohammed,  and  why  was  it  Yirtuous 
in  the  same  person  to  haye  exclaimed,  ^'Oh  Moham- 
med, thou  art  the  true  apostle  of  GodT'  Kow,  of  the 
above-mentioned  ciroumstaneeSi  we  cannot  give  pre- 
ference to  one  oyer  another  without  haying  reasons 
which  would  justify  us  in  so  doing. 

To  relieve  this  our  state  of  astonishment  and  surprise, 
I  had  recourse  to  the  definition  of  religion  itself,  and 
found  it  to  be  that  true  principle  to  which  all  the  ideas 
and  actions  of  man  should  be  conformable,  so  long  as  he 
retains  the  use  of  lus  physical  and  intellectual  powers. 

Now  the  trnXk  of  this  principle  is  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  man's  belief,  inasmuch  as  its  own  truth  must 
be  established  before  any  one  can  be  required  to  believe 
in  it ;  in  other  words,  its  truth  is  primary ^  while  the 
belief  of  man  is  Hcmdary, 

The  test,  therefore,  of  tho  truth,  or  of  the  falsity  of 
the  yarious  religions  which  prevail  on  the  earth,  is  the 
ascertaining  whether  they  are  or  are  not  in  accordance 
with  this  truo  j^iiucij^lo. 


« 


1  PASfACE. 

Arriyed  at  this  point,  we  most  now  stop  to  inquire 
what  that  trae  principle  10.  That  tme  principle,  as  &r  aa 

man^s  intellectual  powers  enable  him  to  discover,  is  no 
other  than  Nature,  in  reference  to  which  the  founder  of 
Islam  said,  '^Behold  the  works  of  Natore ;  examine  them 
again  and  again.  Are  they  imperfect  ?  No !  Thy  sight 
shall  turn  back  to  thine  eye,  without  discovering  therein 
the  least  imperfection.  And  thou  shalt  own^  of  thine 
own  free  will,  the  perfection  of  Nature." 

Again,  what  is  Nature  ?  It  is  that  law,  in  conformity 
to  which  all  objects  around  us,  whether  material  or  im- 
material, receive  their  existence,  and  which  determines 
the  relation  which  they  bear  to  each  other.  This  law 
exists  in  the  objects  themselves.  Nature  not  only  im- 
prints upon  our  minds  her  own  truth,  perfection,  and  the 
relation  which  her  multifarious  products  hear  to  one 
another,  but  it  also  points  out  another  principle,  accord- 
ing to  which  we  may  direct  our  actions  and  tlioughts; 
and  as  Nature  is  true  and  perfect,  this  principle  also 
must  necessarily  he  true  and  perfect,  and  this  true  and 
perfect  principle  is  what  we  call  true  religion. 

But  we  have  said  that  Nature  is  a  law,  and  as  a  law 
necessarily  implies  a  lawgiver,  so,  when  we  say  Naturej 
we  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  the  Natura  naturans 
of  the  atheistical  school,  but  only  that  tout  eimmhle  of 
organic  and  inorganic  existences^  the  production  of  the 
Causa  eausarum,  that  is,  Gk>d,  that  supreme  and  perfect 
Being  upon  whom  the  existence  of  all  other  beings  origi- 
nally depends,  and  whom  Horace  has  described — 

"  Undo  uil  inajus  generatur  ipso 
Neo  viget  quioquam  nmito  aut  seoundmiL** 
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Man,  than,  must look  through  Ifature  up  to  Nature's 
God.''   As  £ir  as  my  own  search  after  true  religion  is 

concerned,  I  sincerely  and  conscientiously  assert  that  I 
have  found  Islam  to  be  most  undoubtedly  the  true 
religion,  that  is,  its  genuine  and  chief  principles  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  that  true  one  which  I  haye  defined 
to  be  true  religion;  and,  therefore,  I  hope  that  every 
lover  of  truth,  while  giying  me  credit  for  my  conviction, 
will  candidly  and  impartially  investigate  the  truth  of 
Islam,  and  make  adjust  and  accurate  distinction  between 
its  real  principles  and  those  which  have  been  laid  down 
for  the  perpetual  and  firm  maintenance  and  observance 
of  the  same,  as  well  as  between  those  that  are  solely  the 
productions  of  those  persons  whom  we  designate  as  learned 
men,  divines,  doctors,  and  lawyers*  It  is  the  want  of 
such  an  accurate  discrimination  as  this,  between  all  these 
different  descriptions  of  principles,  which  has  caused  men 
to  rush  headlong  into  all  sorts  of  mistakes,  a  want  or 
a  deficiency,  on  the  part  of  a  Mohammedan,  which  is 
called  Takleed  (a  blind  belief  in  the  opinions  of  others), 
and  which,  when  exhibited  in  that  of  foreigners,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  partiality,  bias,  prejudice,  or  bigotry. 

This  true  religion  itself,  and  the  person  through  whose 
instrumentality  it  has  been  taught  are  worthy  of  our 
utmost  respect  and  commendations,  and  a  fit  theme  for 
panegyric  and  eulogy.  Accordingly  we  find  that  so  much 
has  already  been  written  on  this,  not  only  by  Moham- 
medan divines,  but  also  by  those  professing  a  different 
Mth,  that  the  subject  is  almost  exhausted :  it  is,  how- 
ever, with  much  regret  I  have  to  say  that  not  one  of 
these  writers  has  adopted  the  right  path;  the  former 
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class  being  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  the  refulgent  light 
which  Buddenly  shone  in  upon  theni|  and  the  latter  bdng 
equally  unable  to  see  their  way,  on  aooount  of  their 
iguorance  of  the  subject  matter  of  their  lucubrations. 

No  biography  of  Mohammed,  except  one  which  will  be 
partioularized  hereafter,  is  now  extant  whioh  oan  claim 
for  its  author  any  one  of  the  many  eminent  compilers 
of  the  hadeeses  ;  but  they  have  rendered  us  this  service, 
at  least,  that  of  naming  in  their  works  those  hadeeses 
also  whioh  relate  to  the  life  of  MohSmmed.  These  are 
consequently  the  works  whence  all  the  materials,  more 
or  less  correct  and  trustworthy  for  the  life  of  the  Prophet, 
may  be  obtained  and  systematioally  embodied  in  any 
other  form. 

Abu  Eesa  Tirmizee  (bom  in  824  a.d.,  died  in  892 
A.D.),  besides  his  much  yalued  colleotion  of  hadeeses, 
wrote  also  a  work  entitled  "  Shemaili  Tirmizee,"  which, 
although  not  a  general  and  complete  biography,  gives 
many  particulars  of  the  Prophet's  private  life.  But  we 
should  be  committing  a  yery  serious  mistake,  were  we 
blindly  to  believe  as  true  any  of  the  hadeeses  recorded  in 
these  works  (be  they  in  "Moslim"  or  Bokharee"), 
without  first  subjecting  them  to  the  process  of  a  severe 
and  critical  examination,  according  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  established  for  this  very  purpose,  and  which 
I  have  enumerated  in  my  Essay  upon  Mohammedan 
Traditions. 

Besides  the  works  I  haye  already  mentioned,  there 

are  several  others,  of  which  some  are  exclusively  appro- 
priated to  the  biography  of  Mohammed,  while  others 
contain  notices  of  otiier  subjects  also.    Such  works 
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have  received  the  common  or  general  title  of  Kotab-i- 
8eeyar,"  of  which  the  following  only  are  now  extant: 
Iboi  Ifihak  jie^\  ;  Ifani  Biaham  ^JjSjb  ^1 ;  Tabkat-i- 
Kabeer,  generally  called  Katibul  Wackedee,  v^jJI^I  ^^"l^ ; 
Tibree  ^^j^ Seerati  Shamee  ;  Abulieda  \jJ^\^\ ; 
Masudee  c^j^km^;  Mawahib  Ladonneyah  ^Jjd  4^)^, 
etc.  Of  these,  the  first  four  are  of  veiy  ancient  date, 
while  the  rest  are  considerably  later. 

All  these  works  are^  as  it  were,  a  confused  ooUection 
of  indiscriminate  and  munyestigated  traditions.  Those 
that  bear  an  earlier  date  are  still  more  so.  The  real 
motive  of  the  ancient  authors  being  that  of  collecting 
into  one  eorpui  all  traditions  whatscerer,  that  existed 
in  their  day,  floating  about  in  society,  they  left  to  a 
future  generation  the  task  of  subjecting  these  traditions 
to  a  critical  examination.  The  works  of  later  writers, 
who  obtained  all  the  subject  matter  from  the  ancient  ones, 
haye  a  character  similar  to  the  latter;  and,  therefore,  all 
such  works,  whether  ancient  or  comparatively  modern, 
have  become  one  mass  of  undigested  and  confused  ma- 
terials, in  which  are  mixed  up  together,  genuine  and 
authentic  traditions  with  spurious,  puerile,  and  very 
weak  ones. 

Sir  William  Muir  writes  that  to  the  three  biographies 
by  Ibn  Hisham,  by  Wakidi  and  his  secretary,  and  by 
Tabari,  the  judicious  historian  of  Mahomet  will,  as  his 
original  authorities^  confine  himself."  But  he  dues  not 
mention  how  many  traditions  are  contained  in  these 
books  tiiat  have  not  been  traced  up  to  Mohammed, — ^how 
many  there  are  the  chain  of  whose  narrators  is  broken,— 
bow  many  there  are  whose  narrators  are  of  suspected 
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character  or  impeached  Teracity, — how.  many  there  are 

whose  narrators  arc  entirely  unknown, — and,  lastly, 
though  not  the  least,  how  many  traditions  there  are 
which  haye  not  been  subjected  to  any  examination 
whateyer. 

Dr.  Sprenger,  in  his  zeal,  overrates  the  real  value 
of  Wackedee,  respecting  which  Sir  Wm.  Muir  says, 
^'But  Dr.  Sprenger's  admiration  of  the  work  carries 
him  beyond  the  reality."  But  Sir  Wm.  Muir  himself 
seems  to  have  preferred  Wackedee  to  all  others,  as 
almost  all  his  materials  for  the  life  of  Mohammed  rest 
upon  the  authority  of,  and  are  deriyed  ^m,  that  book. 
Wackedee,  however,  is  the  worst  author  of  all,  and 
of  the  least  credit,  and  all  Mohammedan  doctors  and 
diyines  haye  declared  him  not  to  be,  in  the  least  degree, 
of  any  authority,  and  as  being  the  least  entitled  to 
credit' 

In  my  judgment,  the  work  of  Abulfeda  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  of  all,  and  therefore  the  most  entitled  to  credit. 

He  has  taken  the  greatest  care  in  writing  his  book,  and 
has  studiously  endeavoured  to  avoid  inserting  any  spuri- 
ous and  puerile  traditions  whateyer.  It  would,  howeyer, 

JSbJ(  i^jll  )M  JJljll  ^Ji         ^  Jk^ar*  * 

Zarquany,  the  oommentator  of  AUadooDijali,  quotes  ftom  **Heesui' 
the  following  nmaik  respeotiiig  Wackedoo : — "  Mohammedan  dootom  and 
divines  have  nnanimonaly  impeached  Wackedee  for  the  uoauthenticity 
of  thefac^andtheweakneasandsptihouaDeflBof  the  traditions  mm 
by  him.'* 
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be  going  too  fiur  to  assert  that  he  has  wholly  suooeeded 

in  80  doiug. 

In  addition  to  the  Oriental  writers  I  have  enume- 
rated above,  there  are  many  European  authors  who  have 
written  works  upon  Islam  and  its  founder.  IJnfortu- 

natcly,  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  many  of  the  early 
works  upon  these  subjects,  such  as  tliose  of  Daniel, 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Spanheim,  De  Herbelot;  but  from 
what  I  learn  of  them  from  other  sources,  I  find  that 
they  contain  little  else  than  mere  abuse,  and  harsh 
and  uncharitable  ezpreBsions.  To  these  names  may 
be  added  tiiat  of  Maraod,  who  appears  never  to  have 
been  able  to  satiate  himself  with  maliguaut  aud  dis- 
gusting vituperation.  My  surprise,  therefore,  at  read- 
ing the  following  remark  in  the  Quarter^  Eevkw^  No. 
264,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  'Hhe  former  of  whom 
(Maracci)  has,  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  been 
accused  of  being  a  secret  believer,"  may  easily  be 
conceived. 

Dean  Prideaux  is  another  of  those  uncompromising 
and  intolerant  writers.  When  any  Mohammedan  hap- 
pens to  dip  into  his  book,  he  cannot  repress  a  smile  at 
the  extreme  ignorance  of  his  subject  which  this  ChrisUan 
author  displays  in  almost  every  page  of  his  work. 

Besides  these  writers,  Hottinger,  Gagnier,  Eeland, 
and  Ockley  have  also  written  upon  subjects  relative  to 
Islam  and  Mohammed,  but  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  state 
that  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  the  labours  of  those 
authors. 

Goethe,  Amari,  Voldike,  and  Dozy  have  also  written 

much  upon  the  above  subjects,  and  the  writer  of  an 
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article  upon  Iskua  in  the  Quarier^  Emem  represents 
the  above-named  authors  to  ^^ham  ktuffht  ike  mrld 

at  large  that  Islamism  is  a  thing  of  vitaUt^ff  fraught  with 
a  thousand  fruitfid  gwm  ;  and  that  Mohammed^  whatever 
mew  of  hk  eharaeter  (to  use  thai  vague  word  for  onee)  be 
held  J  has  earned  a  place  in  the  golden  hook  of  humanitgP 

One  of  the  most  eminent  European  writers  of  the 
life  of  Mohammed)  is  Dr.  Sprenger,  who  has  written 
a  biography  of  the  Prophet  in  English,  printed  at  Alla- 
habad in  1851.  This  work,  however,  is  far  from  being 
entitled  to  credit.  The  author  falls  into  a  great  number 
of  mistakes  as  to  the  subject  matter,  but  besides  this, 
what  is  still  worse  is,  he  has  adopted  so  exaggerated 
a  style,  and  his  mind  is  so  much  preoccupied  and 
warped  by  prejudice  and  bigotry  as  ill  becomes  any 
writer,  but  more  especially  a  historian.  To  justify  this 
our  remark  we  shall  quote  the  following  passage,  which 
will  moreover  show  the  vast  (?)  amount  of  his  knowledge 
of  tiie  subject  upon  which  he  presumed  to  write.  The 
Islam,"  he  writes,  '4s  not  the  work  of  Muiiauimed  ;  it 

is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  impostor   There  is, 

however,  no  doubt  that  the  impostor  has  defiled  it  by 
his  immorality  and  perverseness  of  mind,  and  that  moi^ 
of  the  objectionable  doctrines  are  his." 

With  regard  to  the  life  written  by  Dr.  Sprenger, 
Sir  Wm.  Muir  writes  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Bprenger, 
which  came  out  as  I  was  purusing  my  studies,  appeared 
to  mo  (as  I  have  shown  in  some  passages  of  this  treatise) 
to  proceed  upon  erroneous  assumptions}  both  as  to  the 
state  of  Arabia  prior  to  Mahomet^  and  the  character 
of  the  Prophet  himself." 
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The  same  author  (Dr.  Sprenger)  has  written  another 
work  upon  Islam,  in  the  German  language,  in  six 
Tolnmes.  In  writing  this  work  he  has  availed  himself 
of  Tabakati  Ibni  Saad,  Ibni  Isilak,  and  Waokedee.  To 
my  great  regret,  however,  I  have  been  unable,  owing 
to  my  ignorance  of  the  German  language,  to  avail  my- 
self of  the  little  advantage  I  might  have  derived  from 
this  work;  but,  on  account  of  my  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  those  Oriental  authors  from  whom  he  has 
drawn  his  materiaisi  it  appears  to  me  almost  oertain 
that  this  work  also  is,  like  those  of  other  Western 
writers,  wanting  in  dispassionate  research  and  candid 
investigation,  inasmuch  as  its  author  has  likewise  taken 
hiB  subject  matter  firom  an  ill-adjusted  and  oonfused 
mass  of  puerile  traditions.  Speaking  of  this  same  work, 
the  above-named  writer  of  the  article  upon  Islam  in  the 
QMrUrly  Bmm  has  the  following  remark:  ''The  work 
of  the  first  of  these  (Dr.  Sprenger's)  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  our  paper,  because  it  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  exhaustive,  the  most  learned  of  all,  because, 
more  than  any  of  the  others^  it  does^  by  bringing  all  the 
materials  bodily  before  the  reader,  enable  lum  to  form 
his  own  judgment." 

The  best  of  all  the  biographies  of  Mohammed  ftom 
the  pen  of  foreign  authors,  and  the  one  which  is  exe- 
cuted iu  the  most  learned  and  masterly  manner,  is  the 
"Life  of  Mahomet,"  by  Sir  William  Muir.  This  work 
is  in  four  thick  ootayo  volumesy  handsomely  printed. 
The  extensive  and  intimate  acquaintance  of  this  talented 
author  with  Oriental  literature  is  highly  esteemed  and 
justly  appreciated  by  all  educated  Europeans.  As 
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regards  the  merit  of  the  work  itself^  besides  the  defect  ' 
of  its  subject  matter  being  almost  entirely  based  upon 

the  authority  of  Wackedee — an  author  who,  as  I  have 
before  rcmarked|  bears  the  least  reputation  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan literary  world,  and  who  is  the  least  entitled  ^ 
to  claim  our  belief  as  to  his  assertions — the  intention 
and  animus  vdih  which  the  work  was  written  are  to 
be  deprecated  as  haTing  been  the  fruitful  source  of  error 
and  deficiency.  The  author  himself  informs  us  that 
"  the  work  was  first  undertaken,  and  the  study  of 
Oriental  authorities  entered  upon,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Eev*  G.  G.  F&nder,  so  well  known  as  a  Christian 
apologist  in  the  controversy  with  the  Mahometans,  who 
urged  that  a  biography  of  the  prophet  of  Islam,  suitable  * 
for  the  perusal  of  his  followers,  should  be  compiled 
in  the  Hindoostam  language  from  the  early  sources 
acknowledged  by  themselves  to  be  authentic  and  autho- 
ritative." But  it  is  with  much  regret  I  have  to  state 
that  this  motive,  notwithstanding  the  high  ability  and 
talents  of  Sir  William  Muir,  exercised  upon  his  mind 
the  same  influence  which  it  would  naturally  have  exerted 
oyer  any  other  person  under  the  same  circumstances ;  so 
much  so  indeed,  that  the  interesting  and  beautiful 
features  of  Islam  appeared  tu  luin  us  deformed  and  re- 
pulsive, an  impression  the  effect  of  which  upon  the  t 
reader  was  to  make  him  consider  it  as  exaggeration. 
But,  as  is  often  the  case,  so  in  the  present  instance, 
exaggeration  defeated  its  own  object,  namely,  that 
which  induced  the  Eev.  Pfander  to  desire  that  the 
work  should  be  undertaken  by  Bir  William  Muir,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  he,  whom  the  former  would  (k. 
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fain  hftTQ  held  up  as  an  angel  of  darkne&s,  proved  a 

seraph  of  light 

When  this  work  appeared,  the  curiosity  it  excited 
among  the  reading  publio  was  only  equalled  by  their 
impatience  to  penise  it,  but  no  sooner  was  it  found  that 
the  simplest  and  plainest  facts  connected  "with  Islam 
and  Mohammed  had  been  strained  and  twisted  and  dis- 
torted, in  short,  subjeoted  to  the  Fkoorustes'  process 
in  order  to  make  tliciu  the  indices  or  exponents  of 
the  author's  prepossessions  and  prejudices,  than  the 
interest  created  by  the  announcement  of  the  work  fell, 
msianierj  to  sero.  As  to  the  young  Mohammedans  who 
were  pursuing  their  study  of  the  English  literature, 
and  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  their  own  theology,  the 
perusal  of  the  work  under  consideration  raised  in  their 
youthful  mind  the  question,  if  what  Sir  Wm.  Muir 
has  written  is  a  misrepresentation  of  plain  and  simple 
facts,  what  are  those  facts  in  reality  ? 

The  effect  which  the  perusal  of  the  work  in  question 
produced  upon  my  own  mind  was,  to  determine  me 
to  collect,  after  a  critical  examination  of  them,  into  one 
systematical  and  methodical  form,  all  those  traditions 
concerning  the  life  of  Mohammed  that  arc  considered  by 
Mohammedan  divines  to  be  trustworthy,  genuine,  and 
authoritatiTei  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  together, 
in  a  separate  volume,  aU  those  traditions  also  that  are 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  life  of  the  Prophet,  but 
which  are  spurious,  puerile,  apocryphal,  and. utterly 
unworthy  of  credit,  specifying  at  the  same  time  the 
reasons  for  so  considering  them.  From  this  purpose  I 
was  howeyer  deterred  by  various  causes,  among  which 
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may  be  more  partioularly  mentioned  the  time-engrossing 

avocations  of  official  life,  and  the  want  of  many  MSS. 
whiok  were  indispensable  for  the  sucoessful  accomplish- 
ment of  my  undertaking.  But,  neyerthelees,  I  oon- 
tinued,  at  yariotis  times,  writing  essays  on  different 
subjects  relating  to  Islam,  and  of  which  the  following 
twelve  are  now  presented  to  the  pnblic  in  their  digested 
form,  and  whioh  constitute  the  first  volume  of  the  work 
I  am  now  engaged  upon,  namely,  the  Life  of  Moham- 
med|  the  illustrious  Prophet  of  Arabia.  The  remaining 
Essays^  making  the  second  volume^  will  (D«V.)  be  also 
laid  before  the  public  in  a  like  digested  form. 

It  being  indispensable  that  the  reader  should  know 
something  respecting  the  works  connected  with  the 
present  production,  all  of  which  are  in  the  English 
language,  and  will  materially  assist  him  in  i'onning  a 
correct  opinion  of  my  humble  efforts ;  and  as,  moreover, 
the  work  was  specially  intended  £sr  the  use  of  those  Mo- 
hammedan youths  who  are  pursuing  their  English  studies, 
it  has  been  written  in  that  language ;  but  being  myself 
wholly  ignorant  of  that  splendid  tonguCi  so  as  to  be  unable 
even  to  construct  a  single  sentence  in  it,  I  here  publicly 
and  sincerely  express  my  deep  obligations  to  those  friends 
by  whose  literary  assistance  I  am  now  enabled  to  submit 
to  the  attention  of  an  indulgent  and  intelligent  public 
this  first  volume  in  its  complete  and  digested  form. 

Having  given,  in  the  preceding  pages,  a  short  and 
cursory  notice  of  those  European  authors  who  have 
written  anything  upon  Islam  or  Mohammed,  I  cannot 
in  justice  pass  over  uuuoticed  tlie  niiuies  of  those  able 
and  learned  English  writers  who  have  taken  a  correct 
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yiew  of  the  above-named  subjects,  and  who  have  weU 
defbiided  them  from  prejudioed  and  illiberal  antagonists. 
The  gentlemen  now  alluded  to,  and  for  whose  talents 

I  shall  ever  cherish  high  esteem  and  respect,  are  Ed- 
ward Gibbon,  the  celebrated  historian,  Godfrey  Higgins, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  and  John  Dayenport 

I  shall  conclude  this  Preface  and  Introduction  by 
quoting  a  few  of  the  remarks  of  the  above  named 
authors. 

John  Dayenport  writes:  '^Is  it  possible  to  oonoeive, 
we  may  ask,  that  the  man  who  effected  such  great  and 
lasting  reforms  in  his  own  country,  by  substituting  the 
worship  of  the  one  only  true  God  for  the  gross  and 
debasing  idolatry  in  which  his  countrymen  had  been 
plunged  for  ages ;  who  abolished  infmticide,  prohibited 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  and  games  of  chance  (those 
sources  of  moral  depravity) ;  who  restricted  within  com* 
paratively  narrow  limits  the  unrestrained  polygamy 
which  he  found  in  existence  and  practice; — can  we^ 
we  repeat,  oonoeiTe  so  great  and  zealous  a  reformer  to 
have  been  a  mere  impostor,  or  that  his  whole  career  was 
one  of  sheer  hypocrisy  ?  No,  surely  nothing  but  a  con- 
sciousness of  real  righteous  intentions  could  have  carried 
Mohammed  so  steadily  and  constantly  without  ever 
flinching  or  wavering,  without  every  betraying  himself 
to  his  most  intimate  connections  and  companions,  from 
his  first  revelation  to  Xhadyah  to  his  last  agony  in  the 
arms  of  Ayesha. 

"Surely  a  good  and  sincere  man,  full  of  confidence 
in  his  Creator,  who  makes  an  immense  reform  both  in 
iSuth  and  praotioe^  is  truly  a  direct  instrument  in  the 
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hands  of  Gk)d,  and  may  be  said  to  have  a  oommission 

from  nim.  "Why  may  not  Mohammed  bo  recognized, 
no  less  than  other  faithful,  though  imperfect,  servants 
of  God,  as  truly  a  servant  of  God,  serving  him  &ithiuliy 
though  imperfectly  ?  Wliy  may  it  not  be  believed  that 
he  was,  in  his  own  age  and  country,  a  preacher  of  truth 
and  righteonsnesss,  sent  to  teaoh  his  own  people  the 
unity  and  righteousness  of  God,  to  give  them  civil  and 
moral  precepts  suited  to  their  condition?" 

Edward  Gibbon  expresses  himself  as  follows  : — The 
creed  of  Mahomet  is  free  from  suspicion  or  ambiguity ; 
and  the  Koran  is  a  glorious  testimony  to  the  unity 
of  God.  The  prophet  of  Mecca  rejected  the  worship 
of  idols  and  men,  of  stars  and  planets,  on  the  rational 
principle  that  whatever  rises  must  set,  that  whatever  is 
born  must  die,  that  wliatever  is  corruptible  luust  decay 
and  perish.  In  the  author  of  the  universe  his  rational 
enthusiasm  confessed  and  adored  an  infinite  and  eternal 
being,  without  form  or  place,  without  issue  or  similitude, 
present  to  our  most  secret  thoughts,  existing  by  the 
necessity  of  his  own  nature,  and  deriving  from  himself 
all  moral  and  intellectual  perfection.  These  sublime 
truths,  thus  aniiouiiccd  in  the  laugunge  of  the  rroplict, 
are  firmly  held  by  his  disciples,  and  defined  with  meta- 
physical precision  by  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran.  A 
philosophic  theist  might  subscribe  the  popular  creed 
of  the  Mahometans  :  a  creed  too  sublime  jjcrhaps  for 
our  present  faculiies.  What  object  remains  for  the 
fancy,  or  even  the  understanding,  when  we  have  ab- 
stracted from  the  unknown  substance  all  ideas  of  time 
and  space,  of  motion  and  matter,  of  sensation  and  reflec- 
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tion  ?  The  first  prinoiple  of  reason  and  revelation  was 
confirmed  by  the  voice  of  Mahomet :  his  prosely  tes,  firom 
India  to  Morocco,  arc  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Unitarians',  and  the  danger  of  idolatry  has  been  pre- 
vented by  the  interdiction  of  images." 

Thomas  Carlyle  remarks  thus:  '^Onr  current  h3rp0'> 
thesis  about  Mahomet,  that  he  was  a  scheming  impostor, 
a  fidsehood  incamatCi  that  his  religion  is  a  mere  mass 
of  quackery  and  fatuity,  begins  really  to  be  now  un- 
tenable to  any  one.  The  lies  wliicli  M  ell-meaning  zeal 
had  heaped  round  this  man  are  disgraceful  to  ourselves 
only.  When  Fococke  inquired  of  Grotius,  where  the 
proof  was  of  that  story  of  the  pigeon,  trained  to  pick 
peas  from  Mahomet's  ear,  and  pass  for  an  angel  dictating 
to  him,  Grotius  answered,  that  there  was  no  proof  I 
It  is  really  time  to  dismiss  all  that.  The  word  this  man 
spoke  has  been  the  life-guidance  now  of  one  liundred 
and  eiglity  millions  of  men  these  twelve  hundred  years. 
These  hundred  and  eighty  millions  were  made  by  GK>d 
as  well  as  we.  A  greater  number  of  God's  creatures 
believe  in  Mahomet's  word,  at  this  hour,  than  iu  any 
other  word  whatever.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  it  was 
( a  miserable  piece  of  spiritual  legerdemain,  this  which 
60  many  creatures  of  the  Almighty  have  lived  by  and 
died  by?  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  form  any  such  sup- 
position. I  will  believe  most  thinj;s  sooner  than  that. 
One  would  be  entirely  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  this 
world  at  all,  if  quackery  so  grew  and  were  sanctioned 
here.  Alas,  such  theories  arc  very  lamentable.  If  we 
would  attain  to  knowledge  of  anything  in  God's  true 
creation,  let  as  disbelieve  them  wholly !  They  are  the 
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product  of  an  age  of  scepticism;  they  indicate  the 
saddest  spiritual  paralysis^  and  mere  death-life  of  the 
souls  of  men:  more  godless  theory,  I  think,  was  never 
promulgated  in  this  earth.  A  false  man  found  a  re- 
ligion I  Wh  ji  a  felse  man  oannot  build  a  brick  house  I 
If  he  do  not  know  and  follow  trtdy  the  properties  of 
mortar,  burnt  clay,  and  whatever  else  he  works  in,  it 
is  no  house  that  he  makes,  but  a  rubbish  heap.  It  will 
not  stand  for  twelve  oentarieS|  to  lodge  a  hundred  and 
eighty  millions ;  it  will  ihll  straightway.  A  man  must 
conforDi  himself  to  Nature's  laws,  he  verily  in  communion 
with  Nature  and  the  truth  of  things,  or  Nature  will 
answer  him,  No,  not  at  all  I  Speoiosities  are  speoious. 
Ah  me  !  a  Cagliostro,  many  Cagliostros,  prominent  world 
leaders,  do  prosper  by  their  quackery  for  a  day.  It  is 
like  a  forged  bank-note ;  they  get  it  passed  out  of  ^mr 
worthless  hands;  others,  not  they,  have  to  smart  for  it. 
Nature  bursts  up  in  fire-flames,  French  revolutions,  and 
such  like,  proclaiming  with  terrible  veracity  that  forged 
notes  are  forged.'' 
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HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ARABU 


Ababia,  or  the  peniiunila  ^jyii)  ijijor  bearing  that 

nme,  is  a  couattj  situated  on  the  East  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
extending  therefrom  as  far  as  the  Persian  Qnlf. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  wlien  the  name  of 
imfj>je^  Arabia  was  given  to  this  country.  The  word  D^]^  Arabia 
tmfjjs.  however,  ia  also  given  to  this  country  by  tlie  sacred 

writers  when  describing  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to 
Solomon,*  which  event  took  place  3000  years  a.v.,  or  1005  a.o. 
We  would,  howoTer,  yenture  the  opinion  that  the  name  in 

question  was  known  before  the  time  of  Solomon,  since  it  has 
been  spoken  of  as  the  name  of  a  very  well  known  place;  we 
also  find  the  word  HITJ  Arabah  &jj£.  in  Deut.  i.  7  and  ii.  8. 
But  among  all  the  various  attempts*  to  explain  the  origin  of 

1  1  Kings  X.  15. 

•  "The  name  Arabia  has  been  derived  by  some  from  Araba  (which  means  a  Icrel 
waste),  a  district  in  the  province  of  Tehama ;  by  others,  from  Eber,  a  word  signify- 
ing a  nomad  wanderer')  the  primitive  Araba  having  been  such:  this  would  connect 
H  with  th«  wotd--H«liTew,  wluch  baa  ft  rimilw  origin.  Othen  again  an  inclined  to 
derive  it  from  the  Hebrew  mb — Arab,  to  go  down,  that  is,  the  region  in  which  the 
snn  appeared  to  set  to  the  Semitic  dwellers  on  the  Kuphratcs.  According  to  the 
learned  Bochart,  tho  word  Arabia  is  derived  from  a  rh(i'iiician  one — signifying— ears 
of  com.  There  u  alM>  a  Hebrew  word, — Arabah,  which  means  'a  barren  pluce,' 
and  wliieh  is  oeearionally  employed  in  Scripture  to  dent^  the  bolder  lead  betWMA 
Bfiia  nd  Aiabia.*'— Chamben'  Siiefolop«diay  pt  SU. 
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this  word,  the  only  successful  one  appears  to  be  that  which 
deriyea  it  ftom  the  word  descriptiYe  of  the  pbyaical  character 
of  the  country  itself,  and  consequently  the  word  TH^'Jl^  Arahah 
AijC,  signifying  desert,  waste,  is  the  one  sought.    This  appears 

the  more  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  word  Arahah  was  pre- 
fixed to  the  name  of  every  town  as  a  mere  appellative ;  its  plural 
TOr^  Arabath  being  likewise  used  to  signify  a  division 

of  the  peninsula.  Some  writers  hazard  the  opinion  that  a  village 
called  Arabak,*  which  is  situated  near  Tehama,  may  have  given 
its  name  to  the  whole  peninsula,  an  opinion  scarcely  deserving 
the  least  notice. 

As  to  the  word  Arahah,  it  may,  although  only  a  distinguishing 
prefix  to  the  name  of  a  town,  have  been  made  to  supersede  the 
real  name  of  it. 

Arabia  is  bounded  on  the  West  by  the  Bed  Sea ;  East  by  the 
Persian  gulf  and  that  of  Oman;  on  the  South  by  the  Indian 
ocean ;  on  the  North  it  reaches  nearly  to  Babylonia  and  Syria, 
and  is  only  separated  from  Egypt  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of 
Suez.  The  north-western  side  of  this  peninsula  adjoins  the 
country  of  the  Israelites,  or  Canaan,  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  as  Phoenicia,  to  the  middle  ages  as  Palestine  or  the 
Holy  Land,  and  now  called  Syria.  This  was  the  land  which 
Jehovah  promised  to  give  to  Alwaham  and  his  posterity ;  hut  as 
this  side  of  these  two  countries  is  bounded  by  deserts,  it  is 
therelbre  necessary,  before  attempting  to  fix  the  north-western 
boundary  of  Arabia,  to  ascertain,  first,  the  south-eastern 
boundary  of  the  "promised  land."  Now  when  God  promised 
Abraham  that  He  would  give  his  descendants  a  country,  the 
latter  was  abiding  at  a  place -between  Bethel^  and  Hai,  and 

>  DmL  i  7,  IL  a. 

'  D«nt»n»oiD7  xxxIt.  1  and  8  (Iin«litM).  ^  hjS. 

•  i^l^  ^  ^ ijc^^  ^ 

« (kn.siH.8. 
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although  God  shewed  the  country  miracuioualy  to  the  patriarch, 
yet  the  knowledge  of  its  eiact  houndaries  was  withheld  from 
him;*  but  afterwards,  upon  God  eonfirming  ]um  pfomise,  He 
made  known  to  Abraham  two  of  ita  boimdaries,  saying,  "  Unto 
thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river  of  E^^t  unto  the 
great  river  Euphrates."'  ^ 
It  appears,  however,  that  suhsequently  to  this,  none  of  the 
sacred  writers  have  (why,  we  know  not)  assigned  the  river  of 
Egypt  as  the  boundary  of  the  "promised  land;"  on  the  con- 
trary, Beer^heba*  is  OTezywhere  mentioned  as  its  sontbem 
bocmdary;  and  when  God  showed  the  "promised  land"  to 
Moses,  in  tlic  desert  of  Moab,  ho  saw  that  Zoar  was 
its  southern  boundary,  now  Zoar  and  "  Beer-sheba"  are  nearly 
in  a  line  with  each  other,  and  consequently  either  of  them  may 
be  taken  indifferently  as  the  boundary  of  the  "promised  land" 
on  the  South. 

It  should,  however,  be  partieularly  noted  that  there- were  two 

_  •   

Beep-shebas,"  the  one  named  simi-ly  ^59^5  Beer-sheba  ^ 
the  other  VD^h^^^^^y  Kuryai  Beer-sheba  tr^jr^J  or 
^K?^  Sheba  <u-«l'  the  place  where,  in  the  desert  of  Gerar, 
Isaac's  servants  digged  a  well,  at  the  time  when  he  and  Abi 
Malik  made  a  covenant  and  oath  together.  "  And  it  came  to 
pass,  the  same  day  that  Isaac's  servants  came  and  told  him  con- 
cerning tlie  well  which  they  had  digged,  and  said  xmto  him, 
*  We  have  found  water.'  And  he  called  it  Shcha,  therefore  the 
name  of  the  city  is  Beer-sheba  unto  this  day.""  And  this  is  the 
same  place  wbence  Jacob  departed  when  he  went  towards  Haran,* 

'  Gen.  xiii.  14,  lo.  '  Gen.  xv.  18. 

^  Judges  zz.  1  i  1  Sam.  iu.  20  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  10,  ZTii.  11,  xzit.  2  and  Id  j  1  Kings 
ir.  85 ;  2  TGagt  uiiL  S ;  1  (Suran.  ni S;  S  Clm.  uz  S. 

•  Deut.  zzzir,  8. 

•  "Bcersheba,  wo  are  crpre'y^ly  informed,  was  dtnate  on  thp  south  of  Judoh 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  7,  15),  towards  Idumea,  and  therefore  muat  not  be  confounded  with 
another  Becrsheba  iu  upper  Galilee,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  recently  by  Dr. 
JtiehardMrn."— Bible  Cyclopadii,  hgr  B«r.  J.  P.  Ltimn,  ILA.,  toL  L  p.  SOT. 

•  On.  xd.  S1-S9.    «J«csz.a.   •  Q«b.zxtU  S8»     SS.     •  Oo.nvlH.  10. 
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it  was  also  there  that  the  sons  of  Jacob  rested  themselves  on 
their  journey  to  Egypt  to  obtain  corn.^  At  one  time  this  city 
was  the  capital  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  Samuel's  sons 
were  judges  there.'  The  prophet  Amos  iiuitanoed  this  place  as 
greatly  addicted  to  idolatry  ;*  hero  also  was  bom  Zibiah/  the 
mother  of  Jehu  Jehoaah ;  lastly,  Elijah  escaped  thither  when 
wreatened  by  JeaebeL'  This  city  was  not  mined  until  after  the 
Babylonian  captivity.*  "  It  is  now,"  according  to  another 
authority,  "  a  poor  village,  adjoining  a  large  sandy  barren  desert, 
quite  uninhabited,  except  towards  the  coast."  Beersheba  was 
distant  from  Hebron  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  miles,  and 
had  a  Boman  garrison  in  it  in  the  time  of  EnsebinB,  who  lived 
in  the  fourth  centnry  after  Christ  This  Beersheba  was  situated 
at  lat.  3P  17'  N.,  long.  34°  54'  E.,  and  the  former  one  was 

situated  between  the  two  desertf  t^Hp  Kadesh  jjl^^^lj  and  '^'^^ 
Shur ,  and  was  built  by  Abraham,  Abraham  and  Lot  left 
Ur^  of  the  Ghaldees  and  went  to  Haran,  where,  haylDg  remained 
a  few  days,  they  journeyed  into  Egypt,  and  on  their  return 
thence,  stopped  at  the  same  place*  where  they  had  so  done 
before ;  and  here,  while  Lot  separated  from  his  fellow  traveller 
and  went  to  Jordan,'  Abraham  took  up  liis  abode  between  the 
deserts  of  Kadesh  and  Shur,'"  making  at  the  same  time  a  well."  ^ 
Abraham  dwelt  here  for  a  long  time,"  and  planted  many  plants ; " 
at  the  same  place  Hagar  ran  away  from  her  mistress,  and  meet- 
ing with  this  well  on  her  way,  gave  it  the  name  ^^pTI^^ 
Beer-lahai-roi  .  After  this,  a  famine  breaking  out, 

Isaac  left  this  place  and  went  to  Gerar^,^^,  nor  is  there  the 
least  doubt  that  Kadesh  is  quite  a  different  place,  and  at  a  great 
distance  from  Gerar.**  Now  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  last  place 

*  Oeo.xxri.  1,  6.  ■  1  Sam.  viii.  2.   '  Amos  t.  5,  viii.  14,Tii.  9. 

«  2  Kingi  xu.  1 ;  2  Chr.  Sliv.  1.  •IKingsxix.S.  •  Keh.  xi.  27,  SO. 

^QvljLZU  •QfB.xiii.S.      •  Qon.  xiiL  10, 11. 

»o  Gen.  IX.  1.  >»  Gen.  xxl  14,  16,  80. 

"  Gtn.  xxii.  19.  "  Gen.  33. 
"  Gen.  xn.  8.  Gen.  xxn.  6. 
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liad  no  knowledge  whatever  of  Isaac,  he  availed  himself  of  this 
ignorance,  and  passed  liis  wife  upon  tliem  for  his  sister.*  Isaac, 
however,  being  driven  from  Gerar  by  Abi  Malek,  went  and 
settled  in  the  desert  of  Gerar,  where  he  digged  a  well,  giving 
it  the  name  of  8heba,  and  calling  the  place  where  he  bo  settled 
Caieya  Bee^6he1M^*  00  that  this  cannot  possibly  be  the  spot  where 
the  well  was  digged  by  Abraham. 

My  object  for  going  into  these  particulars  is  that  of  proving 
two  things  :  first— that  the  nortlierri  boundary  of  Arabia  abuts 
upon  Syria,  or  the  Promised  land,  and  that  the  boundary  of  the 
latter  is  the  Beer-Sheba  of  Isaac,  or  Zoar,  or  Bela secondly— 
that  Abraham's  Beer-Sheba  is  at  Kadesh,  which  is  in  Arabia.* 

Arabia  is,  in  general,  a  large,  fiat,  and  desert  country,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  a  few  exuberantly  fertile  spots  or 

'  Gen.  xxvi.  7.  *  Gen.  xxvi.  33.  '  Gen.  xiv.  2. 

•  The  assertions  of  such  persons  as  hold  that  the  Boer-Bhcha  of  Abraham  U 
idontical  with  that  ui  Ibuac,  appcare^to  me  to  he  fuimdcd  upon  the  following  circom- 

The  first  of  then  dmnnrtUMM  "whkk  ippam  to  Ikwur  ^bA  timt  ii^  tiitt  wbeB 

Isaac  left  Kadesh  the  Phili^finr-  filled  up  the  ttcUs  dug  by  Abraham,  and  when 
Abimckch  cxpt  llc^l  Isaac  lioni  Ocrar,  the  latter  is  said  to  have  digged  again  the 
wells  of  water,  which  they  had  digged  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  his  fiather,  and  which 
tiie  PhilutiiiM  bad  flopped,  and  he  edled  their  uunee  after  the  names  hf  whidi  hit 
father  had  called  them.*'  So  ftr»  indeed,  the  commentators  above  alluded  to  appear 
jnstififd,  ina.«Tnnch  as  at  a  first  or  snptrficial  glance  the  Becr-sheba  of  Abraham  and 
that  of  Isaac  undoubtidly  seem  to  be  identical.  Such,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
fact,  as  we  shall  presently  show.  Up  to  the  18th  verse  of  Gen.  chap.  xxvi.  the  Scrip— 
tnrea  apeak  exdniiTCly  <»f  Ahraham's  walla  that  wan  re-opened  by  laaae,  hot  flrain  the 
19th  verse  of  the  aane  tothi  i  iid  of  thaehapter  no  mentkn  ismaide<rf  any  wells  excvpt 
of  \s  liolly  diffiprent  onaa.  To  tbeee  new  wells  Isaac  gave  new  names,  calling  the  fir^t 
Mnk  ^JmA jgti  ^  ■Mond,  tVOff  Sitmk  dukii»  the  third,  nVlhl 
SMaki^yj^jl  v^i^trnthfT^Pf^  8Mm  TUadaailypirovaithat 

fliaae  wdla  were  not  identical  with  those  of  Abraham.  Again,  the  17th  verse  of 
the  same  chapter  plainly  says  that  Isaac  pitched  liix  tent  in  the  valley  of  Gerar  and 
dwelt  there,  and  the  19th  and  20th  verses  say  tluit  his  (Isaac's)  servantD  digged  in 
the  valley  and  foui^  there  a  well  of  springing  water,  and  that  **^bB  herdsmen 
of  Oefar  did  etrifa  with  Iiaao*a  herdmieii,"  ehuming  tha  water  to  be  theirs,  hence 
upon  comparing  all  these  verses  one  with  the  other,  it  becomes  evident  that  these 
wells  were  dti?  in  tb*'  valley  of  Gerar,  and  not  in  that  of  Kadesh.  Another  circum- 
stance which  appears  to  support  the  opinion  uf  the  above  mentioned  critics,  is  the 
ae&tioo  made  in  tha  28id  vnaaflf  lino's  quitting  Abimaleoh  and  going  to  Baeiw 
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oaseBy  and  some  monntainB  of  considerable  size,  the  valleys 
among  wbicli  are  also  characterized  by  a  deUghtfial  luxuriance. 
Its  great  deficiencies  are  forests  and  water.  There  are  froit 

trees  of  various  descriptions,  the  date-tree  being  the  most 
valuable.    The  Arabian  horses  are  tlie  finest  in  the  world ;  but 
the  most  useful  animal  in  Arabia  ifi  the  camel,  justly  called 
the  ship  of  the  desert." 

Arabia  can  only  be  properly  divided  into  two  parts— the  one, 

Arabia  lIejar,yK:*l  or  mountainous  Arabia,  which  extends 
from  the  isthmus  of  Suez  as  far  as  the  Red  and  Arabian  Seas— 
the  other  or  eastern  portion,  Arabia  Dcserta^  or  Arabia  Vadee 
ur^yi  The  ancient  geographer,  Ptolemy,  divided  Arabia 

into  three  ports,*  viz.,  Arabia  PetrsBa,  Arabia  Felix,  and  Arabia 
Deserta.  In  modem  maps,  Arabia  Petrsea  is  made  to  consist 
of  only  that  portion  of  land  l^'ing  between  the  gulf  of  Suez 
and  the  Elematic  gulf,  or  gulf  of  Acaba,  but  there  is  no 
reliable  authority  for  such  a  division.  I^ow,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  Arabia  Petnsa  should  extend  from  the  gulf  of  Suez 
as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix.  Those 
writers  who  suppose  Ptolemy  to  have  translated  the  word  Yemen 
by  Arabia  Felix  are  undoubtedly  mistaken ;  for  in  the  time  of 
that  ancient  geographer  the  southern  portion  of  Arabia  Peu  uea 

dieba,  a  dfeonutnioe  from  wbieh  it  night  ba  utiinny  enough  inliemd  ttit  the 
Bi  i  r-shcba  rrn  ntioruHi  ahove  is  the  Beer-sbeba  of  Abraham,  because  up  to  thia 

time  tho  Rrr r-slieba  of  Isaac  was  not  in  existence.  But  this,  nfjain,  is  not  the  caM^ 
for  the  B«cr-ahcba  mentioned  in  that  venw  is  not  Abraham's  Becr-shebo,  but  that 
of  IsMO,  It  it  the  narked  chancteriatic  of  the  sacred  penmen  that  they  mentioii 
hefS»rduuid  tiie  nune  of  the  aolgaet  thaj  an  ahont  to  deaeribe.  Thna,  in  nany 
places  thf  y  have  mentioned,  by  nama^  nany  cities  and  to\\Tis  which  did  not  enat 
till  lonp  aftcfAvardfl.  In  chnptrr  Txi.  Torso  14,  the  Becr-sheba  of  Abraham  is  men- 
tioned by  name,  although  the  well  had  not  r»;eived  that  appellation  at  that  time. 

1  "Ptolomy  is  Buppoeed  tohBTohaon  lha  aiithor  of  theftaooa  thmefblddiTiiioaa 
of  the  peninsula  into  Arabia  PetFM,  AnUa  FctUx,  and  Arabia  Deaerta,  the  first  of 
which  included  the  whole  of  the  north-west  portion  ;  the  scrond,  the  west  and  south- 
west coasts ;  and  the  third,  the  whole  of  the  dimly-known  iiit*  riur.  This  division, 
however,  is  not  recognized  by  the  natives  themselves,  neither  is  it  very  accurate  as  at 
peasant  nndenlood.'*— Cton.  Eney^i  p.  844.  It  nait  be  borne  in  nind  that  Ptolflii^ 
divided  flie  oountiy  pbyaeaUj  and  not  tanitoaaUy. 
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was  thickly  inhabited,  and  celebrated  for  its  commerce,  for 
which  reason  he  gave  the  name  of  Arabia  Felix  (happy  or  fertile) 
to  that  portion  of  the  entire  peninsula.  Arabiao  geographers 
have  divided  the  peninBula  of  Arabia  into  five  partSi  namelji 
Tehama,  ^i^,  Bi^sz,  jU^,  Nedjed,  ^ij^,  Orooz,  i^*^,  and 
Yemen,  Sacli  foreign  hietorianB  and  geographers  are 

greatly  mistaken,  who  maintain  that  the  name  U'ljaz  is  derived 
Jroin  the  fact  that  the  country  is  a  general  resort  o/pil(/rims; 
because  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  Hijaz  is— any  object 
lying  between  two  others.  The  name  so  given  to  the  whole 
ooontry  was  from  the  oiicnmstanee  of  the  mountain  lying  be- 
tween Syria  and  Temen.  Arabia  itself  is  divided  into  many 
parts,  aeeording  to  the  dlflR?rent  tribes  inhaUting  it,  the  names 
of  their  settlements,  and  the  political  condition  of  these,  its 
inhabitants.  But  as  it  would  be  diilicult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
say  what  those  divisions  actually  were,  without  previously 
knowing  who  these  tribes  were,  whence  they  came,  and  where 
they  located  themselves,  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  asoer^ 
tain  these  partienlars  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Very  little  upon  this  subject  is  to  be  gleaned  either  from  the 
sacred  writers,  or  from  those  of  the  foreign  nations  adjoining 
Arabia ;  the  reason  (or  this  silence  being,  that  the  former  were 
exclusiTely  occupied  in  their  researches  concerning  the  Promised 
Land,  and  in  describing  it,  as  well  as  in  recording  whatever 
rdated  to  the  children  of  Israel,  while  the  latter  felt  not  the 
least  interest  in  so  barren  and  nnenltivated  a  country. 

In  our  present  work  we  shall  avail  ourselves  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  little  we  can  obtain  from  the  above  two  sources 
of  information,  supplementing  the  same  by  such  local  traditions 
aa  are  considered  entitled  to  credit. 

As  to  the  traditions  respecting  the  division  of  the  different 
nations  inhabiting  the  peninsula,  they  are  perfectly  trustworthy, 
for  the  Arabs,  greatly,  if  not  superstitiously,  attached  to  the 
ancient  manners  and  customs  of  their  fatherland,  were  ever 
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averse  to  relinquish  or  change  them.*  Hence  it  was  almost  a 
sacred  duty  never  to  forget  their  line  of  hereditary  succession, 
and  for  this  purpose,  not  only  each  tribe,  but  each  branch  of  it, 
had  its  distinctire  name  assigned  it;  thus  every  individoal  knew 
to  what  tribe,  or  to  which  offi^t  from  it,  he  belonged,  and  prided 
himself  upon  his  hereditary  descent,  so  much  so  that,  like  the 
ancient  Scandinavian  and  Celtic  nations,  the  Arabs  had  also 
their  bards,  the  recitation  or  singing  of  whose  heroic  poema 
supplied  the  phice  of  martial  music. 
Of  their  customs  the  following  will  give  some  idea:— When 

>  For  tbe  rapport  of  this  oar  opinkm  w«  onnot  do  better  Hum  quote  eooe 
peesages  from  high  authorities.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Foreter  ftetes  fhat  "the  pro- 
Terbial  attarhmt-nt  of  the  Arabians,  in  all  agpR,  to  tho  manners,  customs,  and 
reiuembran<-es  of  primeval  antiquity,  may  well  be  placed  first  among  these  con- 
iiideimtio&B ;  since  by  universal  consent  of  authorities,  this  prodileotion  etande 
forsmoet  enung  llieir  netioiial  ebaraeteriafcios."  ABoHier  enrione  fflaetnttion  of  the 
permamiioe  and  fidelity  of  Arab  tradition  ie  thus  described  by  Colonel  Chcsney  : 
"  An  encampment  of  the  Ageyl  Arabs  having  erriTod  in  tho  noitrhbonrhood  of 
Bagdad,  I  wont  to  yisit  their  camp ;  in  the  centre  of  which  I  saw  Uoatiug,  to  my 
iorprise,  tho  royal  ataiidard  of  Spain.  I  endeftToured  to  obtain  aa  espkuttion 
of  the  appeaianoea  of  th»  iAtm  ttr^  in  an  Arab  «amp  .....  and  waa  told  by  n 
Tery  old  man  that,  when  their  fathers  went  to  Barbary,  and  thence  paaaed  to  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  the  Sultan  (Caliph)  in  reward  of  their  great  services,  bestowed 
on  tho  Ageyl  tribe,  for  their  banner,  the  royal  standard  oj'  ISpain."  Dean  Prideaux 
thnk espreeaea  hinuelf  on  the  mbleet:  **The  Arabs,"  lays  he,  "being  tlie  moafc 
ancient  nation  in  the  world,  ....  who  bave  alwaya  remained  in  llieir  eonntxy  in 
a  cent i nil nrl  descent,  from  the  first  planters  of  it,  even  to  this  day  ;  and  being  also  as 
little  given  to  make  cliaucros  in  tlieir  manners  and  usages  ns  they  are  as  to  their 
country,  have  retained  thoBo  same  names  of  places  which  were  at  first  given  them. 
Thva,  the  aaelent  metropolis  of  Egypt,  whieb  waa  called  Heari,  tad  wfaioh  after- 
warda,  for  many  agos,  had  the  name  of  Memphis,  was,  on  the  Axaba  m#king  tiiem- 
nrlvc?"  maatorof  E^'^.-pt.  n^^ain  called  Mesri,  and  hath  retained  thnt  nanm  over  since." 
Thiy  it*  uno  of  tho  many  exjiniiilrrf  that  tho  loarned  De.nn  citt  ^. — Profossor  Rawlinson 
says,  ''There  is  in  Palestine  another  l^iud  oi  tradition,  with  which  the  monasteries 
have  had  nothing  to  do— I  mean  Atprueroatim  o/tkt  imekm  wmts  o/plaou  among 
tke  commom  peopk.  This  is  truly  national  and  natiTe  tradition,  not  derived  in  any 
drp^rep  from  the  inflii'^nfe  of  foroif^n  conventn  or  masters,  but  drawn  in  by  tho 
peasant  with  his  mother's  milk,  nml  dfiph/  seated  iu  (he  <iemus  of  the  Semitic  Jangunijes. 
The  Hebrew  names  of  places  coutiuued  current,  in  their  ^Vramacan  form,  long  after 
thetimeecf  the  New  Testament ;  and  maintained  themselves  in  the  months  of  the 
common  people,  in  spite  of  the  efiforta  made  by  Greeks  and  Romans  to  supplant 
thom  by  others  derived  from  their  own  tonguea."— Hiatosioal  Geography  of  Arabia 
by  Rot.  G.  Forster,  BJ>. 
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in  the  battle-field,  no  warrior  would  engage  in  single  combat 
without  previously  declaring  aloud  to  his  enemy  the  tribe  to 
which  he  belonged  and  the  name  of  his  parents. 

Upon  any  public  emergency  each  indlTidnal  enrolled  himself 
under  the  banner  of  the  leader  or  head  of  his  own  tribe.  In  some 
instances,  if  an  individual  of  any  tribe  committed  a  crime,  the 
punishment  for  which  was  a  fine,  the  whole  tribe  to  which  the 
criminal  belonged  had  to  pay  it. 

The  effect  of  these  and  similar  customs  was  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  an  Arab  to  leave  his  own  tribe  and  join  another  one, 
and  hence  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  traditions 
lespeeiing  the  divisions  of  the  diffsrent  countries  composiDg  the 
peninsula  was  ftdly  established  and  maintained. 

Having  thus  amply  shewn  the  almost  fabulous  adherence  of 
the  Arabs  to  their  national  manners  and  customs,  and  to  the 
ancient  usages  of  their  lorefathers,  we  would  ask— how  can  it 
possibly  be  believed  that  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  applying 
the  following  remarks  to  a  nation  so  little  given  to  change,  and 
so  particular  withal  as  to  the  strict  contradistinction  of  tribes? 
— remarks  supported  by  no  authorities,  being  but  the  oflfspring  of 
the  imagination  of  somewhat  too  partial  an  author.  "In  the 
Amalekites  and  Nabatheans  we  recognize  very  plainly  the  de- 
scendants of  Esau  and  Ishmael.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  knowledge  or  tradition  of  their  descent  was  uninter- 
ruptedly maintained  in  the  nations  themselves.  The  vicissitudes 
of  conquest,  and  combination  with  other  tribes,  render  it  in  the 
last  degree  improbable  that  the  consciousness  of  their  origin 
should  have  been  preserved  for  so  many  centuried  by  a  barbarous 
people  possessed  of  no  recorded  memorials." 

Now,  seeing  that  the  traditions  respecting  the  settlement  of 
Ishmael  and  Hagar  have  been  handed  down,  through  a  highly 
trustworthy  medium,  to  the  present  generation,  both  by  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael  and  by  the  national  local  traditions- 
traditions  which  have  been  accepted  as  truthful  ones  by  the 
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whole  nation,  without  the  least  hesitation,  how  can  we  be  ex- 
pected to  indorse  as  true  and  authentic  the  purely  gratuitous 
remarks  of  the  before-quoted  author,  who  declares  that  "  the 
legend  is  a  mythi  or  rather  a  traveBtied  plagiarism  from  Scrip- 
tare/'  while  he  must  have  known,  at  the  very  tame  he  made  this 
assertion,  that  the  Scriptures  themselTes  support  the  tradition  of 
Abraham's  ori^n,  and  who  then  proceeds  to  "  conjectnre  the  facts" 
respecting  the  settlement  of  "  the  youthful  Ishmael  and  his  for- 
lorn mother  to  have  been  in  this  wise  :  '  Amalekite  or  Ishmaelen 
tribes  were  scattered  over  the  North  and  centre  of  the  peninsula. 
They  formed  probably  the  aboriginal  population  of  Mecca,  or 
settled  there  in  conjunction  with  immigrants  from  Temen  at  a 
very  remote  period.  Subsequ  ritly,  an  Ishmaelitish  tribe,  either 
Nubathcan  or  of  some  collateral  stock,  was  attracted  thither  also 
by  its  wells  and  its  favourable  position  for  the  caravan  trade, 
and  acquired  great  influence.  This  tribe  would  carry  in  its  train 
the  patriarchal  legend  of  Abrahamic  origin,  and  engraft  it  upon 
the  local  superstitions  which  were  either  native  or  imported  from 
Yem«i/" 

Ishmael,  when  expelled  from  home  by  his  father,  was  sixteen 
years  of  age* — old  enough,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  learn  to 
recognise,  to  distinguish,  and  to  remember  the  various  traditions 
delivered  to  him  by  his  father.  He,  moreover,  paid  constant 
and  frequent  visits  to  his  parent,  who  repaid  them  in  turn  on 
various  occasions.  Lastly,  and  above  all,  Ishmael,  then  in  his 
eighty-ninth  year,  was  present  at  the  death  of  his  father.  All 
these  circumslauces,  it  is  presumed,  will  suffice  to  convince  every 
judicious  and  unprejudiced  mind  that  these  traditions,  so  rife 
amoDg  the  various  tribes  of  Arabia,  were  received  by  the  people 

*  Abraham  was  86  years  of  age  when  lahiuaul  was  boni,  Oen.  xtL  16 ;  and  he 
ynM  100  jem  of  age  when  laaM  ww  bora,  Qmu  xxL  6 ;  and  hb  espeBod  Mmiael 
when  Imm  wu  weaned ;  therefore,  lahmael,  when  expelled  from  home,  wm  16 

years  of  age.  Abraham  died  in  his  ITOth  year,  ond  was  buried  in  the  cnvc  of 
Machpolab,  by  lahmael  and  Inac  (Qen.  ZXT.  9),  therefore  the  age  of  labmml  on 
thai  occasion  was  69  years. 
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dinet  tiixoiigh  Abnham  and  labmaal— ftets  bo  obfioiia  and  eon- 
Tindng  as  to  lender  it  a  matter  of  no  amaill  snrpiiBe  that  any 

one  eould  yentnre  bo  far  as  to  hazard  the  opinion  that  these 
traditions  were  transmitted  through  the  Jews ;  this,  however,  a 
writer  on  the  subject  pretends  to  show  in  the  passage  following : 
"  Yet  the  name  and  location  would  alone  suffice  to  suggest  the 
inrobahility  of  thia  deeoent  to  the  Ifliaelitee  who  read  the  Mosaie 
lecord ;  and  we  find  in  the  Jewish  anthoiSi  inspired  and  nninspizedi 
snffieient  indieation  that  saeh  conblnBion  was  aotoaUy  drawn. 
The  natural  inference  would,  from  time  to  time,  spread  from  the 
neighbouring  Jews  to  the  tribes  themselves  whom  it  concerned, 
and  reinforce  the  imperfect  remnants  of  loose  traditions  still 
lingering  in  their  associations,  their  habits,  or  their  language." 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  eonformably  to  their 
natoral  oharaoteiistie,  ne?er  added  any  novel  tradition  to  the 
slock  they  aotoally  possessed,  e?er  keeping  themselTes  aloof 
from  all  other  tribee ;  so  much  so,  that  when  Ishmael  and  his 
followers  came  down  and  settled,  the  original  Arabs  regarded  them 
with  contempt,  branding  them  with  the  degrading  appellation 
of  aliens.  Previously  to  the  advent  of  Mohammed,  the  IsraeUtes 
and  the  Arabians,  espeeially  the  Ishmaelites,  always  looked  upon 
eadi  other  as  two  d^tlnet  tribes,  and  nerer  interehanged  their 
lespeetiye  traditions,  and  the  Israelites  had  no  traditiim,  either 
oral  or  recorded,  concerning  Arabian  tribes  and  prophets. 

Upon  the  Prophet's  declaring  tliuL  all  the  Israelitish  prophets 
were  true  ones  and  ought  to  be  believed,  tlic  traditions  and  legends 
of  the  Israelites  and  of  their  prophets  became  mixed  up  with 
those  of  the  Arabs;  bnt  as  the  Israelites  poaseased  no  Arabic 
traditions,  the  latter  remained  in  Hatu  quo* 

All  the  colonies  that  from  time  to  time  had  been  eettled  in 
Arabia  had,  eolleetiTely,  three  designations  given  to  them  by 
the  natives;  first — Arab-ul-Baidah  t—*^,  or  the  Arabs  of 

the  Desert;  second— Arab-ul-Aaribah  aji^U!!  Aboriginal 
Arabs;  third— Axab-nl-Mostaaribali  ^jCMt^\  4^^,  or  Aliens: 
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which  three  grand  diviaions  include  nearly  ail  the  inhabitants  of 
Arabia,  whether  the  nomadic  Badonins,  who  wander  from  place  to 
place  with  their  cattle,  or  the  comparatively  civilized  onee  who  art 
peaoefnlly  settled  along  the  coaatp  making,  at  the  same  time,  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  Aborigines  and  the  Aliens.  Such  being  the 
case,  we  shall  treat  of  the  inhabitants  under  the  three  general  heads 
above-meutioned* 

FIRST. 

Arab-fd-Baidah  irj^Ul        ^  ^  nomadic  tribes  of  the  desert* 
These  consisted  of  seven  distinct  collections  of  descendants  from 
seven  personages:^  1.  Those  of  Cash,  the  son  of  Ham,  the  son 

of  Noah.  2.  Those  of  Elam,  son  of  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah. 
3.  The  offspring  of  Lud,  the  son  of  Shem,  son  of  Noah.  4. 
Those  of  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  son  of  Shem,  son  of  Noah.  5. 
Hal,  the  son  of  Aram,  son  of  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah.  6.  J odais, 
son  of  Glether,  son  of  Aram,  son  of  Shem,  son  of  Noah.  7.  Tba- 
mnd,  son  of  Gether,  son  of  Aram,  son  of  Shem,  son  of  Noab. 

The  descendants  of  Onsh  settled  along  the  coast  of  the  Persian 
gnlf,  and  its  adjacent  plains. 

Jorham,  son  of  Elam,  taking  the  same  direction,  settled  also 
along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Euphrates.' 

Lud,  the  third  of  these  heads  of  tribes,  had  three  sons,  Tasm, 
Imleek,  and  Ommeem,  who  dispersed  themselves  throughout  the 
eastern  portion  of  Arabia^  from  Yamnma  as  fhr  as  to  Behrien 
and  its  vicinify.* 

y  ^  ^Jy^  Uaf^lt^S  iSiU\  c^l^l  Ji  

jU  ^      iy J  ^Jj^\  ^jsr  ^yr  * 
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TJZf  tlie  flttb«r  of  Ad,  ftnd  fful,  took  a  like  direction,  and  pene- 
trating far  south,  settled  in  Ilazramout  and  the  neighbouring 
desert.'  JoJais,  son  of  Gether,  son  of  Aram,  son  of  Shem, 
settled  in  Arabia  Deserta.  Thamud,  aon  of  Gether,  son  of  Aram, 
8on  of  Shem,  oeenpied  the  country  of  Alhajar  and  the  plain 
known  by  the  name  of  Wadee-ol-Kora  (Arabia  Deserta),  and 
forming  the  eoathem  boundary  of  Syria  and  the  northern  of 
Arabia.^ 

cJlk»  ^       S-s^^  V/^ 

V*** ^     J  J  (ji^  4^  vi^j-J 
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Having  now  presented  our  readers  with  a  complete  list  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  seven  distinct  tribes  of  the  Arab-ul-Baidah,  and 
having  also  given  an  idea  of  the  different  places  where  they 
respectiyely  settled,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe,  as  far  as  we 
are  able,  the-  Yarions  off-shoots  and  branches  that  sprang  from 
them* 

First— the  Bani  Cnsh,  or  Cn»bites.  Owing  to  the  total  silence 

of  all  the  historians  of  Arabia  upon  the  Cushitcs,  no  particulars 
are  to  be  found  concerning  them,  and  hence  George  Sale  and 
other  writers  of  the  same  class  maintain  that  **  the  Coshites  did 
not  inhabit  Arabia.  Navairi  t^j^f  in  his  passage  Ja^*^  C^Lmj 
^  ^Jji,  mentions  the  Cuskties  in  conjunction  with  the 
Temimites,  as  the  portion  of  his  kingdom  bequeathed  by  Al- 
Hareth  to  his  second  son,  Sherhabil,"  and  the  llev.  Mr.  Forster, 
basing  his  assertion  upon  the  passage,  saya  that  "  Orientals  are 
not  silent  about  the  descendants  of  Cush  as  a  people  of  Arabia." 
Navairi's  passage,  howeyer,  does  not  in  any  way  prove  that  the 
"  Kais,"  ^ama,  were  the  same  as  the  Cnshites,  the  descendants  of 
Ham. 

The  reason  Ibr  the  silence  of  the  Asiatic  historians  respecting 
•  j^UJl  i^^j^^iUy^cJ^  ^ij^  \J^^  ^  tl.^ 
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the  Omhites  appean  to  have  been  the  identity  of  the  names 
of  the  deeeendente  of  Ciieh,  who  settled  in  the  East,  with  those 

of  .loktan,  who  proceeded  southward  and  settled  in  Yemen  and  its 
vicinity ;  and  hence  all  the  events  and  occnrrences  that  were 
connected  with  or  befell  the  Cushites  have  been  by  those 
historians  thought  as  belonging  to  Joktan's  descendants. 

The  Ber.  Mr.  Forster,  however,  with  great  and  aceniate 
research,  very  ably  endeayonred  to  prove  npon  biglily  reliable 
anthorities  that  the  Cushites  did  settle  in  Arabia,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  by  comparing  the  names  of  the  various 
cities  of  the  eastern  coast  with  those  given  by  Ptolemy,  achieved 
a  decided  success.*  But  when  he  attempts  to  disperse  the 
Cnshites  over  the  whole  peninsula  o£  Arabia,  more  especially  in 
Yemen  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  gnlf,  his  line  of 
argument  becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  upon  arriving  at  Yemen,  liis  reasoning  is  exceedingly 
obscure,  and  can  be  only  considered  as  a  string  of  erroneous  and 
fanciful  deductions.  We  now,  therefore,  maintain  that,  excepting 
19imrod,  whom  the  sacred  writer  mentions  alone,  thereby  leading 
us  to  infer  that  he  did  not  settle  along  with  his  brothers,  the 

'  "It  is  tho  commonly-received  opinirm  that  Soba,  tho  olJcst  of  tho  Bons  of  Cnsh, 
first  colonized  that  })art  of  Arabia  Dusorta  wliicb  liVs  ailjaceat  to  tho  Eujibratca  ;  a 
belief  appareatly,  and  not  tmreosoimbly,  founded  ou  thu  lullowingcircuuistanccs  :— 
Am  BMur  neighhonrhood  of  tbe  dittriet  in  qoetUmi  to  OttneoUii  or  iho  pn^r 
oonntry  of  Cush  ....  the  existence,  in  after  times,  of  tld^eHy  of  Sabo,  tad  tho 
people  of  tlio  Saboans  ou  tho  borders  of  Chaldoa .....  tho  oeonrrancc  in  continnous 
series,  along  tho  shores  of  tho  Poraian  golf,  of  tho  GuBhite  names  and  families  of 
HaTilab,  Sabtah,  Ramaah,  Dedan,  ....  and,  lastly,  the  mention  in  two  plaoes  of 
ttio  Profihot  Iniah,  of  Onih  and  Soba  togother,  aa  thon^  Soba  lay  adjaoeot  to 
Chtizefltan.'*  "  Near  Capo  Mnsaendom,  styled  by  Ptolemy  'iho  pranontory  of  the 
Aaabi,'  we  observe  in  ^Ir.  Sale's  map  tho  town  of  Cushran,  a  name  equivalent  to 
the  Cusham  of  the  Old  Testament.  On  tho  iron-boond  coast  of  Oman,  between  tbe 
riTora  AnuKm,  ^t""**",  or  Oman,  aad  Thamar  (or  tho  towna  of  Sib  and  Sobor),  we 
ind  a  tvoet  of  otnad,  oaOed  bj  Pliny  *tho  almrea  of  Ham  *  (now  Moham).  On 
opposite  sides  of  the  neck  of  land  terminating  in  Cape  Muascndom  occnr,  within  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  gulf,  tho  city  and  district  of  Ramaah  (tho  Kegma  of  the 
Septoagint  and  the  Regama  of  Ptolemy)  ;  without  tho  gulf,  tho  city  and  district  of 
DadoB  or  Dadona ....  tho  Dodaa  ot  Scripture,  Ramaali's  younger  son."— Fovat«r*k 
Hiak  Goog.  of  Arabia,  p»  18. 
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sons  of  Ctuh,  whoae  names  wm  Seba,  Hayilah,  Sabtah,  Baamab, 
and  Sabtecbah ;  and  the  sons  of  Raamab,  viz.,  Sheba  and  Dedan, 

all  settled  along  the  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  deny  that  some  of  their  descendants  might  have  pro- 
ceeded to  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  and  settled  tliere,  but  we 
dispute  the  above  assertion  of  the  Ber.  Mr.  Forster,  on  the 
ground  that  when,  in  the  course  of  his  tracing  the  Gushites  and 
arriving  at  any  place,  he  finds  there  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  Oushite  names,  whether  in  the  spelling  of  them,  their  pronun- 
ciation, or  even  in  the  coincidence  of  a  single  letter,  he  hesitates 
not  to  class  tliem  along  with  the  descendants  of  Cush,  and  this, 
notwithstanding  the  perfect  identity  of  the  names  of  many  of  the 
latter  with  those  of  the  descendants  of  Joktan,  who  lived  in 
Temen. 

The  sacred  writers  having,  on  account  of  the  Gushites,  given 

the  name  of  "  the  land  of  Cash,"  or  Ethiopia,  to  the  whole 
of  Arabia,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forater  has,  with  the  view  of  establishing 
this  fact,  brought  forward  very  sound  and  able  arguments.' 

Hence  no  doubt  remains  of  there  being  two  distinct  "  lands  of 
Gush,"  that  is,  two  £thiopias,  the  one  in  Africa,  and  the  other  in 
Asia,  or  in  Arabia,  or  the  whole  peninsula  itself.  This  is  a  highly 
important  fact,  and  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  because  in  the 

1  "In  the  Ilistorica||Qdograpby  of  ttio  Old  and  Now  Testament,  tlio  buhm 
'EtUopiA*  and  *  Ethii^iiaiM,'  an  freqimfly  milwtittited  In  our  Englidi  tenioii  of 
the  Old  Tcatament,  vrhero  the  Hebreir  (niginal  preserves  tho  proper  name  'Cusb.' 
And  tbat  the  name  of  Cush,  wbi-u  fo  applied  iu  Scripture.  l)clong«  nniformly  not 
to  the  African,  hut  to  the  AauUic  Ethiopia  or  Arabia^  hym  beon  inferred  iucontrover- 
tlUy  from  comparison  of  a  few  deeiiiT»  taxti.  Tlam  bx  tiw  bodE  of  Numbers,  we 
read,  that  'Ubriam  and  Aaron  tpA»  against  Moeea,  beeauae  of  the  Ethiopian  (Heb. 
Gnshite)  whom  he  had  married:  for  he  bad  married  an  Etbiopian  (Hob.  Cusbito) 
woman'  (Xumb.  xii.  1).  From  tho  second  chapter  of  Exodua  15-21,  it  is-,  however, 
certain  tbat  tbe  wife  of  Musies  (and  wo  bavo  no  autbority  wbatcver  to  assume 
his  seoond  marriage)  was  a  Midianitish  woman,  or  a  dMoendant  of  Abraham  bj 
Katonh.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that  Hidian,  or  Median,  was  a  elty  or  eonntry  in 
Arabia,  on  tho  eboro  of  tbe  Red  Sea.  So  thnt,  from  bence,  it  appears  tbnt  the  wifo 
of  Mosofl  was  an  Arabian  ;  and  consequently  tbat  the  Hebrew  word  r'liHliitc  not 
rightly  rendered  Ethiopian,  mileaa  it  be  understood  of  Ethiopia  iu  Aiiia  or  Arabia, 
iMt  of  Ethiopia  in  Aftka.**— Fonler,  Bisk  Qeog.,  p.  12. 
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eoane  of  our  dMoiiption  it  irill  greaUy  Mm  to  explain  and 
elnddato  oertain  passages  in  tlie  Scriptarea. 

Secondly,  dS^V  Elain  j*Lx,  or  Jorham-ul-ola  ^jS^  (the 
fisafe  Joriiam).  Thia  tribe  having  been  eomparatively  atationaiy, 
tbo  little  known  leqieeting  it  waa  ita  having  beat  related  to 
that  of  the  Gnahitea,  and  that  it  aettled  along  with  them. 

Lud       had  three  eons,  Tasm  Imleck 

^j^Ux  and  Ommeem  Like  the  descendanta  of  Elam,  thia 

tribe  alao  waa  deficient  in  aotlvifyi  on  which  aceonnt  bnt  vevy 
litHe  ii  known  reapeding  it.  Ita  tiacee  aze  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
namea  of  fiome  plaoea  on  the  coaat  of  the  Pendan  gulf,  as  for 

example,  that  of  the  river  Amnon  (the  Ammon  of  Pliny)  and 
Hammaeum,  identical  with  the  name  of  Ommeera,  the  third  son 
of  Lud ;  it  being  a  rule  for  a  or  ^  to  he  cbaoged  into  ^,  just  as 
Oood  haa  become  Hood,  and  Agar,  Hagar,  the  mother  of  Ishmael. 
The  Bev*  Mr,  Forater  haa  made  a  miatake  in  attempting  to 
prove  that  Amnon  Hammon  ia  identical  with  the  present 
Oman,  for  the  latter  ia  the  Oman  of  Genesia  xix.  88,  ''And  the 
younger,  she  also  bare  a  son,  and  called  hia  name  Bani-Ammi; 
the  same  is  the  father  of  the  children  of  Ammon  unto  this  day."* 
Fonrthly,       Uz         and  fifthly,       Howl  J^,  or  the 

Hnl  of  Seriptnre,  being  the  sons  of  Aram ;  we  shall  deal  with 

them  jointly.  Their  traces  are  also  found  up  to  this  very  day 
in  the  names  of  places  scattered  along  the  coast  of  the  Persian 
golf,  and  the  neighbouring  plains ;  as  for  instance,  Aval  is  the 
same  as  Howl  (the  Hul  of  Scripture).  In  his  derivation  of  Aval 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Forater  is  again  mistaken,  aince  he  repieaenta  thia 
word  aa  being  "only  a  varying  form  of  the  name  of  Havllah." 

Ad-nl-Ola  jU,  the  son  of  Uz,  acqtrired  mnch  celebrity, 
and  his  descendants  became  a  renowned  tribe,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  all  eastern  and  southern  Arabia;  they  built 
dwelling-houses,  obtaining,  besides,  an  aaeendancy  over  all  the 
other  tribes.   The  men  of  this  tribe  were  conspicnona  among 
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those  of  others,  for  their  stalwart  figure/  as  ie  likewise  mentioned 
in  the  Holy  Koran. 

^  BeipeetiDg  the  g^antto  ■takm  of  tfi*  iahaUtMito  of  Soutti-OMloni  Anbift,  tiio 
Rot.  Mr.  Forster  qaotec  the  following  rmauxkM  from  WUhted't  Travola  in  Arabia : 

"  I  observed  a  considerable  difference  between  the  personal  api»parnnoo  of  tbo  Arabs 
of  Hajaz  and  those  bordering  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Persian  gulf.  Tbo  chanu;- 
teristica  of  the  latter  are  an  almost  oval  face,  blaok  hair,  generally  close  shaven, 
flfolirowoof  iho  nino  oolow.  Mid  a  gloiqr  Mn,  ooo  ihado  li|^tor  thaa  tbftt of  tho 
natives  of  India.  Those  near  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  an  Imd,  but  of  a  vigoroat 
make,  and  more  diminutive  in  etaturo  ;  the  form  of  tbo  face  more  lengtbonod,  their 
obeeka  hollow,  and  their  hair,  with  the  exception  of  two  long  curls  on  either  aide 
(OD  whioh  fhoj  bMtow  oouidenUa  oare),  is  penoittod  to  flow  ao  long  as  tbair  naiat. 
The  oulour  of  their  ekin  le  lighter. 

"South-oast  of  Beispe,  four  or  five  days,  lire  the  Dawadr  Arabs  during  the 
•winter;  but  in  ?nmmor  they  remove  to  the  more  fertile  pa.sture -lands  of  Nedjed, 
the  nearest  frontiers  of  which  are  only  eight  days  distant.  They  have  no  horses,  but 
famish  to  the  Wahebys,  in  their  wen,  aboot  three  thoaaand  oamelHrlden.  The 
Dawuin  are  eaid  to  bo  very  tall  msa,  and  abmst  ft/oeifc."— (Travels  in  Arabia, 
Appendix  to  vol  ii.  p.  ?,H').)  '-But  this  striking  diflcrenco  in  height  and  colour 
froui  tho  HiirT  iiiuiling  tribes  is  not  confined  to  the  Dawasir  Arabs.  Tbo  pheno- 
menon reappears  among  the  Arabs  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  in  the  very  noighbotir- 
hood  aaelgned  by  the  kamed  for  the  aetUementa  of  Seba.**  "The  Aiaba  of  the 
Fenian  gulf,"  observes  Colonel  Cbesney,  to  the  author,  "an  a  fine  rsoe  of  men, 
remarkable  for  l<>/ti/  stature  and  dark  complexion^  in  both  reHpects  differing  mark- 
edly from  the  tribes  of  tho  Arabian  gulf." — ^Fonter's  Uist.  Ueog.  of  Arabia,  p.  31.) 
The  Ber.  Mr.  Forster,  however,  ia  miataken  la  thinking  that  the  deeeendaata  of 
Onsh  wen  eauhiaivety  wm  of  lofty  etatnre,  beeanae  all  the  nstlona  inhabiting  the 
eoast  of  the  Persian  gnlf,  and  whom  we  have  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Arab- 
ul-Baidah,  were  men  of  enonnoua  bright.  Even  up  to  tho  present  time  we  find 
two  kinds  of  men  living  along  the  Persian  gulf,  who  are  ei^ually  tall,  but  differ 
ia  eoloiirf  the  one  being  darlc  and  the  other  one  diade  lighter. 

The  Rar.  Mr.  Forster  quotea  the  passage,  Isaiah  xIy.  14,  which  siys  "  Sabeana, 
men  of  stature,"  and  founds  upon  this  tho  .laaertion  th.nt  tho  descendantH  i>f  Cush 
only  were  tall  persons.  Tho  llev.  geutlomon,  is,  however  wrong,  for  two  reasons — 
first,  because  the  words  men  of  stature  "  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  were 
men  of  tall  dae,  but  inaraly  that  they  wen  mpeetable  penone,  aa  the  paaaage  ie 
iWktond  ia  the  Arabie  tnaeletion;*  aeoondly,  that  the  Saljeans  mentioned  in  the 
passage  wore  not  neccs'snrily  the  deaflontlant-i  of  Cush,  inasmuch  as  the  name 
Sabeoju  is  given,  in  Scripture,  to  other  tribes  also;  thus  the  Sabeans  noticed  in 
the  Book  of  Job  (i.  16),  for  example,  who  have  every  appearance  of  being  the 
aame  raee  with  the  Sabeana  of  the  BnphratM,  an  then  deeignated,  naeqnlToeaUy, 
by  the  mode  of  spelling  their  patronymio,  as  descendants,  not  of  Seba.  the  first-bom 
of  Cus)],  hut  of  one  or  other  of  tbo  throe  Sobee  whom  Moeea  mentione  amwig  the 
Patriarchs  who  successively  colonized  Arabia.** 
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To  tiiiB  tribe  GM  seat  a  inophetr  wiio«e  naina  was  Hood 
or  Had  (tbo  IJP!  Bber,       of  Scripture,  Gen.  li.  14),  whoae 

mission  it  was  to  teach  the  worship  of  the  trae  Qod,  and  to  for- 
bid that  of  idols ;  but  as  these  people  paid  no  attention  to  his 
iujouctions  and  remonstrances,  God's  anger  was  roused  against 
them,  and  He  visited  them  with  a  three-yean'  ftmine,  the  effect 
of  whieh  was  that  the  people  xeeogniaed  it  m  a  divine  pwueh- 
xnent  for  their  njectioa  of  God's  prophet  While  in  this  miser- 
able condition.  Hod  reappeared  among  them,  exhorting  them 
*  anew  to  eschew  idolatry  and  to  adore  none  other  than  the  one 
holy  God ;  assnring  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  they  so  did. 
He  would  be  merciful  to  them,  by  sending  showers  of  rain.  They, 
however,  eontiniied  obdozate  and  impenitent,  wliereapon  a  violent 
tempest,  the  instrument  of  divine  wrath,  and  whioh  lasted  seven 
nights  and  eight  days,  raged  through  the  conntry,  with  snoh  ftiry, 
that  thousands  of  them  were  destroyed,  and  the  whole  tribe,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few,  or  those  who  had  listened  to  the  prophet, 
was  nearly  exterminated.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that,  after^ 
wards,  these,  so  saved,  joyfully  accepted  the  prophet.  Tiiis  event 
ooenixed  in  the  18th  centoiy  am.,  or  89  eentnzies  ▲•o. 

FcUse  traditiana  aui^ned  to  the  AdUm, 

It  is  said  in  some  books  that  the  height  of  eacli  of  the  Adites 
measured  twelve  arshes,  ^ j\  i.e.  twelve  times  the  length  of  a 
man's  arms,  when  extended  at  right  angles  to  his  body ;  in 
others,  this  height  is  still  more  exaggerated ;  and  tliat  the 
strength  of  these  people  was  so  enormous,  that,  in  walking,  their 
feet  and  legs  would  penetrate  the  earth  up  to  their  knees. 

In  another  place  it  is  said  that  a  palace  named  Irem,  erected 
by  the  Adites,  was  made  of  rubies,  its  walls  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  that  the  trees  planted  therein  consisted  of  rubies,  pearls, 
diamonds,  emeralds,  and  every  other  kind  of  precious  stones;  and 
that  the  grass  was  of  safion  and  the  dust  of  amber. 
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In  eome  books  it  is  stated  that,  in  the  leign  of  Moamh,  a 
person  when  in  seanh  of  his  camel  accidentally  entered  this 

palace  and  brought  away  from  it,  in  his  lap,  a  large  quaiility  of 
jewels,  and  that  on  Moaviah's  ordering  him  to  find  out  the  house 
again,  he  failed  to  do  bo,  and  that  therefore  the  idng  concluded 
that  God  had  concealed  it  from  mortal  eyes. 

Other  books  state  that  it  was  related  by  Ali  and  other  trost- 
wortby  anthoiities  that  the  honse  erected  by  the  Adites  was 
removed  by  God,  fipom  the  earth  and  transported  to  heaven,  and 
that,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  it  will  form  one  of  the  celestial 
Paradises. 

Whatever  has  been  said  respecting  the  edifices  erected  by  the 
Adites  is  altogether  incorrect,  for  this  tribe  did  not  build  any 
noteworthy  edifices  at  all,  their  houses  being  only  strong  ones, 
like  other  buildings. 

The  reason  of  the  mistakes  that  many  writers  have  committed, 
in  giving  to  the  Adites  (Ad-ul-ola)  the  credit  of  having  built 
magnificent  edifices,  appears  to  be  the  wrong  interpretation  of 
the  following  passsge  of  the  Holy  Koran :  CJ^j  Jmi  i^J^ y  ^ 
jlJl  ^  jLir  J  ^\  jImSI  cl>U  ^Ijo,  the  correct  trans- 
lation of  which  is  this,  "  Hast  thou  not  considered  how  ihy  Lord 
dealt  with  Ad,  the  people  of  Irem  (grandl'ather  of  Ad),  whose 
statures  were  like  pillurs,  the  like  whereof  had  not  been  created 
in  the  land."  That  this  is  the  faithful  rendering  of  the  original 
is  also  corroborated  by  the  following  passage  of  the  Holy  Koran, 
in  which  the  size  of  this  people  (the  Adites)  is  compared  with 
trunks  of  hollow  palm  trees : — 

<j,U.  ^j\M^\  fi&S  ^>  U  ^ 

the  English  version  of  which  is,  "And  Ad  were  destroyed  by 
a  roaring  and  furious  wind  which  God  caused  to  assail  them  for 
seven  nights  and  eight  days  suoeessiTely :  thon  mightest  have 
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•MD  people,  during  the'  same,  lying  prostrate^  as  though  they 
bad  been  the  trunks  of  hollow  palm  trees." 

The  commentators  AI  Beidawi  and  Jallalain  also  are  of  the 
same  opinion,  since  they  say  that  "  these  words  are  uaed  to 
e^^presfl  the  great  »ze  and  atr^iigth  of  the  old  Adites." 

tt>?  w/f>*  c;?     '^j^  v/-4  (J^ " 

'V"*^^     ^^jri  i)^  ^ji  ^.y 

"«>Ui«ll     j .  • . ^jIIm i^V vJU« jiJ^ ^fU  jUI  uiU 

Other  commentators  have  translated  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration, thus :  "  Hast  thoa  not  considered  how  thy  Lord  dealt 
with  Ad,  the  people  of  Irem,  adorned  with  lofty  ImUeUn^s,  tht 
]ih9  whereof  hath  not  been  erected  in  the  land," 

Not  QQlIke  Milton,  the.  author  of  Paradiae  Lost,  the  Aiabian 
pofta  of  the  Varbazooa  age  inyented  a  religiooa  atory,  relating 
how,  in  the  time  of  famine,  the  Adites  sent  three  persons  to 
Mecca  for  the  purpose  of  imploring  God  to  send  down  rain,  one 
of  the  three  heing  Lokman  (not  the  sage),  who  was  a  believer, 
and  the  other  two,  nnbeHevers.  In  this  work  Lokman  ia  made 
to  live  aa  long  aa  the  nnited  liToa  of  aeren  aaccesaiTe  folcona. 
Hence  the  length  of  Lokman'a  life  became  proverbial.  Many 
other  fabnlona  stories  of  the  aame  kind  are  related  of  them. 

Sixth,  Jodais  ^^^\S:>- ;  and  seventh,  Tlianuid  j^^j,  or  Ad  the 
second  ^UjU,  being  the  aona  of       Jadir  ^  (the  Gether  of 
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Scriptuve),  tlie  son  of  ttt\  Amn      the  wa  of  Shem,  tlie  son 

of  ni  Noah     .   We  shall  treat  of  these  personages  jointly. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Jodais  beyond  the  fact  of  bis  having 
settled  in  the  deeert,  and  of  his  deaceodaata  having,  after  a  con- 
siderable lapse  of  timei  been  known  aa  composing  one  of  the 
desert  tribes. 

The  descendants  of  Thannid  made  for  themselves  a  great 

name,  and  soon  formed  a  powerM  tribe,  ocenpying  the  eomitrj 

of  Alhajarysr^i  and  the  plain  known  by  the  name  of  Wadee-al- 
Kora  or  Arabia  Deserta,  and  which  fi)ims  the 

southern  bonndary  of  Syria  and  the  northern  one  of  Arabia. 

The  Holy  Koran  also  speaks  of  this  tribe  on  several  occasions. 
They  excavated  various  rocks,  and  after  having  hewn  and  carved 
them,  took  up  their  abode  therein.  These  rocks  are  up  to  this 
very  day  known  by  the  name  of  Asaleb  u^Ij^.  Almost  every 
Arab,  as  well  as  several  foreigners  who  have  travelled  in  Arabia^ 
can  bear  witness  to  the  present  existence  of  these  rock-habitations, 
which  there  stand  at  once  to  satisfy  curiosity  and  afford  infbrma- 
tion  respecting  the  nations  who  made  them.  These  habitations 
likewise  corroborate  and  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  that 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  Thamud  tribe,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Holy  Koran.  After  the  expiration  of  some  time,  this 
tribe  also  fell  into  idolatry,  so  that»  in  order  to  warn  and  bring 
tiiem  into  the  right  path,  Qod  commissioned  from  among  them 
the  prophet  Saleh  ^U,  the  son  of  Obaid  ju^,  the  son  of  Asif, 
i^jJ\,  the  son  of  Mashej  ^U,  the  son  of  Abeed  j^^,  the  son 

of  Jader  j*>\a^»  the  son  of  Tliamad  Jyti*  Some  of  the  tribe 
believed  in  him,  but  others  reAised  to  give  him  credence ;  these 
latter  addreseing  Saleh,  said,  "  JProdnee  now  some  sign,  if  thon 
speakest  trutli."  Upon  which  he  replied,  "  0,  my  people,  this 
she-camel  of  God  is  a  sign  unto  you ;  therefore,  dismiss  her 
fireely,  that  she  may  feed  in  God's  earth,  and  do  her  no  harm  leet 
swift  punishment  seiie  you."  In  consequence  of  this  admonition. 
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the  people  refrained  for  a  long  time  from  doing  the  she-camdl 
any  harm. 

There  now  ensued  a  great  drought,  and  even  the  little  quantity 
of  water  that  could  be  found  was  muddied  and  made  turbid  by 
the  she-oamel  when  drinkiiig  it,  nor  could  the  people  |«eTent 
hat ;  therefore  Baleh  decided  that  the  Bhe-camel  should  be  allowed 
to  drink  from  the  flsid  water  for  one  day,  and  haye  it  all  to  her- 
aelf ;  and  that  on  the  next  one,  the  people  should  have  the 
advantage  of  it,  and  not  suffer  the  she-camel  to  approach  thereto. 
But  we  learn  from  the  Holy  Koran  that,  after  a  short  time,  the 
beads  of  the  nine  diffisrent  sects,  into  which  the  nnbeUeTcn  were 
at  that  time  difided,  conspired  against  Saleh,  and  plotted  his 
assassination ;  but  that  evil  design  having  been  frostrated,  they, 
in  revenge,  killed  the  she-camel.    Then  Saleh,  addressing  these 
people,  said,  "  Enjoy  yourselves  in  your  dwellings  for  three  days, 
after  which  ye  shall  be  destroyed."  God  himself  also  said,  "And 
when  our  decree  came  to  be  executed,  we  delivered  Saleh,  and 
tiiose  who  believed  in  him,  throngh  onr  mercy,  from  the  disgrace 
of  that  day ;  for  thy  Lord  is  the  Strong,  the  Mighty  God.  Bat 
a  terrible  ttoiae^  Jirom  hsaven  assailed  those  who  had  acted  nn* 
justly,  and  in  the  morning  they  were  found  in  their  houses  lying 
dead  and  prostrate,  as  though  they  never  dwelt  therein."  This 
event  occurred  at  the  same  time  that  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admab, 
and  Zehoim  were  burnt  by  fire  from  heaven,  that  is,  in  2i07  a.h. 
and  18d7  A.a 


Fal96  tradUums  aUribuied  to  ths  Samood  tribe. 

Commentators  and  historians  assert  that  the  hifidels  demanded 

from  Saleh  the  following  signs  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  mission  : 
**  From  this  rock,"  paid  they,  "if  there  should  come  forth  a  she- 
camel,  which  should  give  birth  to  a  young  one  covered  with 

'  Thifi  Doiso  wa»  that  of  thunder  and  oArthquakes. 
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red  hair  at  that  very  inatant,  and  should  the  young  camel  become 

immediately  a  full-grown  one,  that  should  graze  before  us ;  and 
that  we  should  drink  of  the  milk  of  the  she-camel, — then  would 
we  believe." 

By  placing  this  tradition  under  the  head  of  spnrions  ones,  we 
by  no  means  intend  to  deny  the  possibility  of  any  miracle,  bnt 
merely  doubt  this  one  on  the  ground  that  it  has  no  authority 
for  its  support:  had  this  tradition  been  true,  mention  of  so 

wonderful  an  occurrence  must  have  been  made  in  the  Holy 
Koran  ;  neither  do  any  of  the  authentic  sayings  of  the  prophet 
authorize  it.  This  she-camel  is  said  to  have  been  feared  both  by 
men  and  animals,  and  to  hare  emptied  springs  and  fountains  of 
water  at  one  draught. 

The  Thamuds,  who  knew  that  their  destruction  would  be  the 
consequence  of  the  blaughter  of  the  she-camel,  were  informed  by 
Saleh  that  a  boy  of  such  and  such  a  description,  belonging  to 
their  tribe,  would  kill  this  animal,  and  thus  bring  destruction  on 
the  whole  community.  To  escape  this  ruin,  as  foretold  by  Saleh, 
diey  used  to  kill  every  child  who  they  thought  possessed  the 
sign  mentioned  by  Saleh.  This  boy,  however,  who  was  destined 
to  be  the  author  of  the  extermination  of  bis  own  tribe,  escaped, 
in  some  way  or  another,  that  horrid  fate,  and,  when  arrived  at 
man's  estate,  killed  the  she-camel. 

Another  tradition  is,  that  when  the  conspirators  intended  to 
assassinate  Saleh,  they  went  to  lay  an  ambuscade  in*  one  of 
those  mountains  through  which  Saleh  was  wont  to  pass,  and  that 
Qod  lifted  up  a  mountain  from  off  the  ground,  and  thus  a  hollow 
place  was  made  there  where  the  mouutaiii  had  dtood  at  tirst,  and 
that  these  wicked  men  chose  this  very  pit  for  tlieir  ambnsh, 
placing  themselves  in  it,  when  behold !  God  let  fall  that  very 
mountain  upon  their  heads,  crushing  all  of  them  in  one  moment. 

The  Mowing  is  the  genealogical  table  of  the  Arab-ul-Baidah, 
or  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert :— 
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GENEALOOICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  ARAB-UL-BAIDAH, 
OB  THE  ARABS  OF  THE  DESERT. 


Koali. 

_J  


1  " 

Sabitechah. 


I 

Ham. 

Cush. 
I 


"I 

Shniu 


I 


I 

Podnn . 


21  Uj^  1 

Raamah 

Sheba. 

•9f^ 


1 


Sabtah. 


I 


Harilah. 


Scba. 
699 


I' 


Ommeem. 


Imiek. 


I 

Masb. 


I 

Jodak. 


Gctber.  Hul. 

"I  ^ 
Thunnd. 

Jader. 


I 

Uz. 

Ad. 


Obdd. 


I"" 


(  1 

Jorham  I. 


Taam. 
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SECONa 

Tke  AraM  AriM  iJj\ii\  ^j^t    the  Aiori^inal  Arabt* 

Theee  are  the  deeeeadants  of  ^tfj^^  Joktan  ^J^^  the  eon  of 
n^}?  Eber^,  the  eon  of  h*?B^  Salah       ,  the  eon  of  "T^^'^K 

Arphaxad  sJL^ j\ ,  the  son  of  Shem  ,  the  son  of  Noah 
^ .  Some  historians,  however,  include  the  Arab-ul-Baida 
under  this  head,  and  thas  diyide  the  Arabs  into  two  tribes  only-* 
the  Arabnl  Aribah  and  the  Aiab-nl-Mnstaribah. 

Almost  all  historians  are  of  opinion  that  the  name  Uktan 
^Iki)  in  the  Hebrew  Pontateuch  is  identical  witli  the  Kahtan 

^ILsr'  of  the  Arabs,  and  with  the  Joktan  of  the  English  Bible, 
and  that  it  was  the  progeny  of  this  man  that  settled  in  Arabia. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Eorster  has  addnced  some  pecnliarly  sonnd 
argnments,  to  prove  first,  tiie  identity  of  all  these  names  aboye 
mentioned,^  and  secondly,  the  settlement  of  the  same  Joktan  in 
Arabia,-  a  fact  denied  neither  by  the  celebrated  traveller  Burck- 

'  "We  recover,  in  Ptolemy,  the  name,  and  apparently  tbo  tribe,  of  the  Bani 
KabtoOf  .  .  .  a  people  .  .  .  identical  .  .  .  ^ith  the  Kahtan  of  the  Arabs,  and 
liie  Joktan  of  SaiipbDnw**<— Fonter,  Hiit  Oeog.,  p.  80. 

"The  aatiqiiity  and  uuTviwli^  of  iha  national  tnaitian  iMok  Ufotiiea the 
Kahtan  of  the  Arabs  ....  with  the  Joktan  ....  of  Seiiptimi,  ia  *M»W*y  to 
OTory  reader."— Forster,  Hist.  Geog.,  p.  H8. 

"  That  Kahtan  and  Jokiun  are  only  different  forms  of  the  one  patriarchal  name 
baa  bean  always  stated  bv  the  AraiM  thomaelToa ;  and  migbft  safety  be  fnfomd  from 
tbe  known  tendency  of  their  idiosn  to  the  use  of  anagnunmatic  umniooa.**' 
Forstor,  Hist.  Geog.,  p. 

"The  capitxil  of  tbo  ancient  S(ilx}anB,  tbo  celebrated  Mareb  ....  by  tbe  Kahtan 
Arabs;  whose  identity  of  name  with  the  Joktan  of  Moses  is,  in  this  quarter, 
oorroborated  afresh  bj  the  oeenmnee  of  tiie  Joktaaite  name  of  ^Tflah.' — Fontor, 
Hist.  Oeog.,  p.  90. 

'  '•  In  the  latter  of  these  primeval  tribos,  the  Bani-Kahtan,  wo  are  here  intro- 
duced, in  the  words  of  BurckharUt,  to  the  first  Arab  colonists  of  the  race  of  the 
blessed  Shem." — Forster,  Hist.  Oeog.,  p.  77. 

"The  passage  from  Xasondi,  at  liw  epeoing  of  thia  seeti<nif  speaka  tbe  Toioe 

of  Arabian  history,  as  to  the  primitive  antiquity  of  tbe  great  Kahtan  tribe :  a  voioe 
coiToborated,  on  the  one  hand,  by  old  and  universal  national  tradition,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  by  the  perhaps  still  stronger  evidence  of  the  existing  namus,  localities,  and 
population  of  centnJ  and  southern  Arabia." — Fonter,  Hist.  Oeog.,  p.  79. 
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hardt'  <U£         ^'^\  ^^i**^  (God  rest  bis  soul),  who 

maintains  that  it  was  the  descendants  of  this  Joktan  who  settled 
in  Arabia,  nor  by  Sir  Wm.  Mmr,  the  aathor  of  "  The  life  of 
Mohammed/' 

Bespectmg  the  place  of  thdr  settlement,  the  sacred  penman 
says  tiiat  "  their  dwelling  was  from        Mesha  Ll^  as  then 

^  No  doubt  somo  of  my  respected  readers  will  bo  Bt&rtlod  to  notico  the  words 
*'Goa  iMk  lib  wa],'*  made  vm  of  aflor  tbe  nniM  of  Hr.  BureUiMrdtt  UDd  to  allary 
this  excitement  I  canuot  do  better  than  quote  hero  a  passage  from  the  most 
talontofl  and  learned  Mr.  Godfrey  Higgins.  "  The  celebrated  travt  llor  Burckbardt, 
who  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Camhridgo,  after  the  moat  careful  inquiry 
■Hid  nuture  deliberation,  tamed  Mohamod&a,  and,  amidst  the  circle  of  his  ChriBtiaii 
Mfliida,  difld  ona.  It  appeavt  that  be  wm  ioitnieted  in  the  Heluniedaii  frith,  end 
eOBTarted  to  it,  by  a  leamod  Bflendi  at  Aleppo,  and  that  he  there  publicly  professed 
it,  and  underwent  a  close  exaniination  into  bis  faith  and  his  knowledpt^  of  tho 
Mobamedjui  tenets,  near  Mecca,  when  he  performed  his  pilgrimage  to  that  place,  in 
oonaeqneoee  cf  vhieh  lie  «f«r  aftw  dahned  ttu  title  of  HadjL  Hie  eonmnioii 
aeexna  to  ham  been  aineera,  tbongh  generally,  I  titink,  conoealed  from  his  Obriatian 
frfands. 

"I  have  tho  pleasure  to  be  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  now  (May,  li-ii'O), 
holds  a  responsible  situation  under  tho  British  GoTomment,  but  whose  name  1  have 
BO  aoUiority  to  give,  who  told  ma  ha  iraa  pveaaat  irilh  Barokhardt  a  very  little 
time  before  he  died,  when  he  waa  gwvalj  aamwed  by  him  tiiat  ha  laally  waa  a 
Moharnftlnn,  and  would  die  one.  His  anonymous  biographer,  in  his  posthumous 
work,  givcH  an  ;it'rnnnt  of  his  death,  bat  carefully  avoids  jvaying  a  word  on  the 
sabject  of  his  rehgion.  lie  probably  knew  that  if  the  truth  came  out,  the  sale 
of  hia  booka  wonld  ba  rained  by  the  oalmnniea  of  tiia  priaata.  Bat  one  aentenea 
aaeapea  whieh  ia  snffialant  to  oonflnn  what  I  hsTe  aaid— *  He  died  at  a  quarter  before 
twelve  the  same  night,  without  a  ^oan.  The  funeral,  as  he  deftired,  iras  Mohnmedan, 
conducted  with  all  proper  regunl  to  the  respectable  rank  which  ho  held  in  the  eyes 
of  the  natives.'  If  he  were  really  a  Mohamodan,  it  was  natural  fur  him  to  desire  to 
be  barled  aeoordlng  to  the  Hohamedaa  law,  and  certainly  if  the  Chriatiana  had  not 
aonHiBad  with  the  request,  the  Gk)vemment  would  have  compelled  them  to  do  it. 
It  was  not  likrly  that  it  should  permit  the  Christiartf  to  defrnnd  the  Musaelmans  of 
tbe  honor  of  such  a  proselyte.  But  it  is  evident  thut  they  loft  him  without  reserve 
nnder  tho  care  of  the  British  consul  and  in  the  bands  of  bis  countrymen,  who  had 
the  fnlleet  opportunity  of  ezerdaing  their  abilitiee  for  his  ro-oonvenion.  Beeeema 
to  hava  had  no  intereet  to  pvB|adloo  him  in  favor  of  Mohamedanism,  but  on  the 
eontrary,  he  thought  it  necf^ssary  to  OQHoeal  it  from  hia  Ghiiatiaa  employen,  from 
whom  he  received  his  support. 

"If  hia  Uographer  may  bo  credited,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  tlMhigheat 
prinoiple  and  moat  exoeOent  dianoter.  Among  other  amiable  traits  recorded  of 
this  apostate  infidel,  as  he  willbe  oalled,  he  reduced  himself  to  absolute  and  complete 
poverty,  by  giving  up  his  patrimonial  inh'^ritanfc.  £  1.0(H),  for  the  maiotonanoe  of 
his  mother."— fiiggina'  Apology,  p.  lUU,  edited  in  1829  at  London. 
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goest  unto  rn£)p  Sapbar  j\su»,  a  mount  of  the  East."  "The 
theory  of  Bnrckhardt  makes  Mesha  the  same  with  Miiza,  a  port 
of  the  Joktanite  iSabeans,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf, 
and  undcrgtanda  by  Saphar,  the  Djebal,  or  hill  country  of 
Yemen,  where  Ptolemy  locates  the  city  of  Saphar,  and  a  people 
named  the  Sapharit®."  But  the  Be?.  Mr.  Forster  considera  the 
locality  thna  defined  by  Bnrckhaidt,  and  which  ia  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  milea  in  extent,  to  be  "  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
most  moderate  rational  estimate  of  the  boiiiidaries  of  one  of  the 
most  numerous  of  tho  patriarchal  families,"  and  endeavours,  but 
upon  very  weak  grounds,  to  disperse  them  up  to  the  mountains 
of  Nedjed.  The  truthp  however,  of  the  whole,  is  that  the  sacred 
writer  has  not  aaaigned  the  limit  of  the  Joktanite  settlement,  but 
has  merely  pointed  out  the  direction  in  which  it  lay. 

Joktan  was  blessed  with  thirteen  sons, —  Almodad 
,  pb^  Sheleph  b-al:! ,  r^Pl^l^  Hazramaveth  c^^ly^:^  . 
rri^  Jerah      ^"iT^  Hadoram 

Diklah        Snij;  Obal  Jb^^ .  S^p^nS  Abimael  JJU--«^ ,  N^C^ 

Sheba      n^iK  Ophir  yjU  n|?')q  Havilah  »)b^,  Jobab 
•   The  whole  tribe  of  the  Arabul  Ariba,  together  with  its 

various  branches  and  olir^hoots  arc,  as  wc  ^hall  hereafter  show,  the 
descendants  of  the  above  named  personages. 

Almodad  jL^^^  .  The  I'amily  ot  this  patriarch  settled  in 
Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  and  in  the  district  extending  to  the 
South  of  Behrein,  and  Ib  identical  with  the  Almodaei  noticed  by 
Ptolemy  as  a  central  people  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Sheleph  ^JLj^  .  He  settled  in  the  western  portion  of  mount 
Zames,  or  in  the  extensive  plain  lying  between  Kasym  and 
Madina.  This  nation  is  the  same  as  the  Salepheni  tribes  of 
Ptolemy,  It  is  known  to  the  Arabians  by  the  designation 
of  Beni  Saleph,  this  being  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name 
Sheleph. 

EasBrmiavdh\£j^jua»^.  This  tdbe  adected  for  its  abode  the 
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fertile  province  Btretching  along  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  whicli 
bears  the  name  of  this  tribe  up  to  the  present  day.  The  people 
of  this  tribe  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  their 
extensive  coiDmereei  their  skill  in  navigation^  and  coorage 
in  war* 

Eadoram  Omitting  Jerah»  as  we  ahall  have  to  dea- 

eribe  him  at  some  length  at  the  conclnsion  of  this  part  of  onr 

aubject,  we  proceed  to  say  that  the  descendants  of  Uadoram, 
taking  an  eastern  direction,  settled  in  that  locality.  The  town 
of  Hadrama  is  one  of  the  many  vestiges  of  this  tribe.  Abulfeda 
says  that  the  provinee  of  Darkaramatab  owes  its  origin  to  this 
tribe. 

Vzal  Jlj^U  This  finnily  settled  in  Ozal,  the  present  Sanaa, 
in  the  rich  and  fertile  province  of  Yemen  (Ezek.  nvii.  19). 

Diklah  itiJ .  This  tribe  likewise  settled  in  Yemen  and  gave 
origin  to  the  Dhul  Khalaah,  a  people  of  Yemen,  noticed  by 
Pocock. 

OM  Jbjft.  His  traces  are  not  to  be  found  in  Arabia,  and 
the  Bey.  Mr.  Forater  asserts  that  this  tribe  migrated  to  Africa. 
Ahmael  J«jUmj1  .   Many  traces  noticed  by  Tarions  persons 

testify  to  the  settlement  of  this  tribe  in  the  vicinity  of  Bern 
Saleph  and  Iledjaz. 

Sheba  L2» .  Although  he  also,  proceeding'  towards  the  South, 
settled  in  Yemen,  yet  he  is  not  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Temenito  Sabeans  nor  of  the  cities  of  Mareb  and  Saba,  as  was 
long  supposed  to  be  the  case  by  many  writers,  for  it  was  anoUier 
Sheba,  known  by  another  name—that  of  Abdol  Shams  ^^^m^^Juc 
who  founded  the  above  kingdom  and  towns,  and  whom  we  shall 
mention  hereafter. 

Ophir  Ji^ .  Tins  tribe  settled  to  the  East  of  Saba,  in  the 
proviDoe  of  Oman,  where  their  traces  are  still  to  be  found  in 
the  city  of  Ophir  (1  Kings  ix.  28). 

Samlah  »lb^ .  This  patriarch  settled  due  North  of  Mareb. 

Johah  s^V^  •    He  also  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Mareb, 
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and  setUed  thereaboats.    The  Jobaiitn  tribe  montioned  by 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Beni  Jabber  of  the  Azabs,  claim  him  fat 
*  ancestor. 

The  various  ofTshoots  and  branclies  of  tribes  that  issued  from 
one  source  in  Arabia  were  called  by  separate  names  only,  either 
on  account  of  the  great  power  and  numbers  of  the  tribe  en  masse, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  celebrity  of,  and  the  wonderful  deede 
performed  by,  some  person  of  the  tribe,  whence  it  is  obvions 
that  the  descendants  of  the  above  named  personages  did  not 
perform  any  great  action  entitling  them  to  assume  names  proper 
to  themselves,  and  therefore  did  not  separate  into  branches.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  Jerah,  whom  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  treat  of  at  some  length. 

Jerah  .  Arabian  geographers  mention  two  persons  firom 
among  the  nnmerons  sons  of  Joktan,  namely,  Tarab  t^jo  and 
Jorham  ^j^r  •  Beveral  historians  are  of  opinion  that  Tarab 
and  Jerah  were  identical,  it  being  a  rule  that^'  is  changed  into  y 
and  vice  versd,  but  respecting  Jorham  opinions  are  divided,  some 
saying  one  thing  and  some  another.  The  majority,  however,  of 
them  maintained  that  Yarab  and  Jorham  were  two  distinct  sons 
of  Jerah,  an  opinion  held  by  Strabo  and  by  George  Sale.  In 
one  passage  of  his  work,  however,  Abnlfeda  represents  Tarab  and 
Jorham  as  two  distinct  individuals,  while  in  anotlier  one,  where 
he  describes  the  various  offshoots  of  the  different  tribes  of  Arabia, 
,  he  names  Jorham  as  the  sole  progenitor  of  all  the  sects,  thereby 
implying  that  the  diffiarent  branches  of  Yareb's  descendants  were 
also  indnded  in  the  Bano  Jorham  one,  and  hence  that  Tarab  and 
Jorham  were  one  and  the  same  individnal. 

Oriental  historians  have  left  the  question  open  and  unsettled, 
but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forster  has  very  aljly  proved  Jorham  and 
Yarab  to  be  identical,  when  enumerating  the  **  several  undoubted 
forms,  ancient  and  modern,  of  this  patriarchal  name,"  he  says 
that  "in  the  LXX.  it  is  written  Jarack,  by  St.  Jerome  Jare, 
by  the  modem  Arabs  JerAa  or  Serha  (prononnced  JerehS  and 
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Seeekd^f  and  also,  as  shall  presently  be  showii»  Shsrah,  or 
SAeratge,  or  Zohran"  Having  shown  the  identity  of  these  snp- 
posed  different  appellations,  aeeording  to  orthographiesl  niles» 

he  proceeds  to  state  **  that  the  testimony  universally  and  im- 
memorially  borne  by  the  Arabs  themselves  to  the  identity  of 
their  Jorham  with  Jorah,  the  son  of  Joktan,  is  .  .  .  signally 
illustrated  and  historically  confvmed  by  the  ooenrrence,  in 
Ptolemy,  of  the  unaltered  Scriptural  name,  in  an  example  to 
which  we  have  had  frequent  reason  to  refer,  his  Insula  Jera- 
chaeori,  or  island  of  Beni  Jerah ;  an  island  lying  off  the  coast, 
in  this  very  quarter  of  Hedjaz.'* 

We  have  also  not  the  least  hesitation  in  accepting  the  identity 
of  Jorham  and  Jorah,  and  in  onr  genealogical  table  of  the  Arabol 
Ariba  we  shall  mention  them  as  one  and  the  same  individual— 
Tarah  ^j),  or  YareA  ^jM,  or  Jerak  or  Jorham  ^j^- . 
In  the  chronicles  of  the  Arabul  Ariba,  much  is  said  respecting 
the  descendants  of  this  patriarch.  It  was  his  posterity  that, 
splitting  np  into  various  sects,  performed  wonderful  deeds  and 
founded  powerful  kingdoms.  To  fix,  however,  the  date  of  these 
achievements  and  of  the  £9undation  of  these  kingdoms,  is  the 
most  difficult  part  in  writing  the  annsls  of  Arabia ;  first,  because 
the  time  fixed  by  the  oral  traditions,  being  in  every  way  subject 
to  mistakes  and  blunders,  must  not  be  accepted  as  wliolly 
credible ;  secondly,  because  tlie  Arabian  historians  have  borrowed 
the  chronology  of  these  events  from  the  Septuagint  Pentateuch, 
which  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch, 
this  latter  being  acknowledged  as  authentic  by  slmost  eveiy 
Christian  power ;  thirdly,  because  the  Arabian  historians  have 
occasioned  great  confusion  by  blending  together  promiscu- 
ously the  two  chronologies,  derived  respectively  from  the  oral 
traditions  and  the  Septuagint  Pentateuch,  fixing  the  time  of 
some  events  according  to  one,  and  of  others  according  to  the 
other.  Hence  it  is  no  easy  task  to  surmount  the  difficulties  so 
rife  in  the  history  of  Arabia. 
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To  decide  this  intricate  and  therefore  difficult  qaeation,  we 
have  availed  onrselyes  of  the  three  followingr  sonrees :  First,  the 

Hebrew  Pentateuch,  now  generally  accepted  by  almost  every 
enlightened  nation,  which  has  based  history  upon  the  chronology 
given  in  the  above  work.  Taking  the  Hebrew  Pentateach  for 
a  baaisy  and  relying  upon  thie  chronology,  they  hare  produced 
wious  works,  and  have  engaged  in  many  disputes,  whether  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  history,  geology,  zoology,  or  any  other  of 
the  sciences ;  for  which  reason  we  have  also  thought  it  advisable 
to  follow  the  same  chronology  in  this  our  own  work.  Secondly, 
we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  comparing  the  fleveral  events  that 
occurred  in  Arabia  with  those  contemporaneous  ones  which 
befell  the  Israelites,  whose  history  is  given  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  by  this  means  we  have  succeeded  in  fixing  the  tolerably 
correct  chronology  of  the  events  that  occurred  in  Arabia. 
Thirdly,  some  historical  occurrences  that  took  place  in  Arabia 
were  connected  with  those  of  otlier  countries — Persia,  Italy,  and 
Egypt,  for  instance :  countries  whose  history  and  whose  chro- 
nology  of  eyents  that  occurred  there  are  tolerably  well  known  to 
the  world,  besides  which  the  dates  of  various  eyents  that  happened 
in  Arabia  itself  are  known  to  a  certainty ;  for  which  reason  we 
have  adopted  two  chronologies  as  landmarks  to  direct  us  in  the 
course  of  our  enquiry. 

Joktan  ^.Ua^  was  the  first  who  became  king  in  Arabia,^  and 
who  made  his  metropolis  in  the  rich  and  fertile  province  of 
Yemen.  Being  the  brother  of  Peleg,  the  date  of  his  birth  is, 
therefore,  not  yery  remote  from  that  of  the  latter,  viz.,  about 
1757  A.H.  or  d200  A.o.  After  the  confusion  of  tongues,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  Nimrod,  the  son 
of  Cush,  became  king  of  Babylon  or  Assyria,  and  Ham  the  father 
of  Misraim,  that  of  £|gypt,  and  it  was  at  this  very  period  that 
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Joktaa  beeaBM  moniMh  of  Yemen,  the  dftte  being  1771  A.M,  or 
11284  A.O. 

Jerah  or  Jorham  succeeded  his  father,  nor  is 

there  the  least  donbt  of  his  haying  possesaed  the  provinces 
of  Yemen  and  Hedjai,  then  known  by  the  name  of  Beni  Jorham. 
The  BeT.  Mr.  Forater  and  many  other  hiatozians  agree  in  thia, 
an  admisaioni  the  eorreetneea  of  whieh  ia  also  proved  by  <the 
identity  of  the  names  oi  many  plaees  Ibnnd  in  those  provineea. 
With  the  view  of  establishing  this  patriarch's  settlement  in 
Yemen,  the  above  named  author  adduces  a  very  sound  proof  in 
the  fact  that  the  former  was  designated  "Abu  Yemen/'  or 
"  Father  of  Yemen." 

Upon  the  death  of  Jorham,  his  throne  waa  filled  by  hia  eon 
Yashhab  ,  who  waa  in  his  tnm  snceeeded  by  his  son 

Abdol-shams  ^^^^^-wllj^ ,  surnamed  Saba  the  Great  ^-^1  L-j. 
This  prince  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Yemenite  Sabeans,  as 
well  as  the  cities  of  Saha  or  Mareb,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia 
son  Hymiar .» 

Now  Hymiar  being  the  fourth  in  deieent  firom  Joktan,  and 
Terah,  the  fbnrth  also,  in  deseeni  from  Peleg,  we  are  jnstified  ia 
eonelnding  that  the  former's  birth  eonid  not  have  been  very 
remote  from  that  of  the  latter,  i.e.  1878  a.m.  or  2126  a.c. 

T(irah  had  three  sons,  Abram,  Isahor,  and  Haram,  and  as 
Hymiar  also  had  three  sons,  Wasil,  Aof,  and  Malik,  the 

....  JuJl  b         y>  jL^ 

•  \^\  ^\  ^  \f^^Jl^  »Juu  ^\  L-* 
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descendants  of  Terah  and  of  Hymiar  mnj  conseqnently  be  eon^ 
sidered  as  baving  belonged  to  one  and  tbe  same  period,  yiz,,  tbat 

of  1948  A.M.  or  a.c. 

Wasil  begat  Suksak,  and  Auf  begat  Pbaran  ;  now,  taking 
into  consideration,  first,  tbe  length  of  time  usually  assigned 
for  one  generation  or  saecesaion  of  nattiral  descent;  and  secondly^ 
the-  date  of  tbe  birth  of  Lot,  the  son  of  Haian,  that  of  Sokaak 
and  Pbaran  may  be  fixed  as  baving  occnrred  in  1778  a.h^  or 
2126  A.c,  that  is,  thirty  years  before  the  birth  of  Abraham. 

Wasil  Jj^^  succeeded  his  father,*  and  Auf  settled  somewhere 
between  the  countries  of  Hedjaz  and  Nedjed,  a  circumstance 
proved  by  the  mountains  lying  westward  of  Nedjed  being  called 
to  tbia  very  day  the  Auf  mmmtams,*  Pbaran,  the  son  of  Anf, 
settled  in  bis  father's  neigbbonrhood,  tbat  is,  in  tbe  extensive 
plain  wherein  holy  Mecca  now  stands,  and  it  was  npon  this 
account  that  tbe  name  of  Pharan  was  given  not  only  to  tlie  vast 
northern  desert,  extending  as  far  as  Kadesh,  but  also  to  the 
mountains  therein  situated.  All  Oriental  historians,  as  well  as 
every  traditionist,  confirm  this  fact,  as  do  also  the  Scriptores, 
which  distinctly  state  that  tbe  name  of  Paran  was  given  to  tbe 
locality  in  question.  Intending  to  pursue  this  subject  more  at 
length  under  the  head  of  Arabul  Mostaariba,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  say  somewhat  respecting  Pharan,  the  son  of  Auf. 

^Ji  iJif^,)  ^Jlf^)  ^ub^^  JIj^  c;^  j^^     J  {J-kj^^^ 

•  IjiJt  y\  •        ^^^^  cJyi 
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In  bis  ''History  of  AnbiEp"  Alralfeda  states  ihst  Pharan  was 
tlie  son  of  Anf.  Tltis  liistory,  together  with  its  Latin  translation, 

was  reprinted  in  1831,  having  for  title  "Abiilfed©  Historia 
AnteisUiniica  Arabire,"  its  editor  being  Henriciis  Orthobius 
Fleischer.  Now,  as  in  the  text  at  page  114,  the  word  Pharan  i3 
printed  thus  ,  in  the  Arabic,  the  initial  letter  being  withont 
nnypmnt,  we  are  left  entirely  in  doubt  whether  the  letter  be  an 
/,  a  ^,  or  a  p,  the  only  three  forms  it  can  admit  of;  notwith- 
standing, however,  this  omission  of  the  point,  it  is  certain  that 
the  word  can  be  no  other  than  Pharan  . 

When  Arabic  writers  pronounce  the  initial  y  of  a  word  as /, 
they  write  the  word  with  that  letter,  but  when  the  initial  letter 
has  the  sound  of  p  they  prononnee  it  as  b,  beeaose  they  have  no 
p  in  their  alphabe,t.  For  the  same  reason,  Abolfeda  has  written 
the  word  baran  with  b,  which  is  shown  by  the  Latin  trans- 
lation having,  in  his  version,  BARAN  I  :  no  doubt,  therefore, 
can  possibly  remain  that  the  son  of  Auf  was  Pharan. 

Kothing  occurred  in  the  locality  where  Auf  settled,  to  lessen 
or  sully,  in  any  way,  whatever  celebrity  he  had  acquired,  on 
which  account  the  place  stiU  bears  the  name  of  that  patriarch. 
This  was,  however,  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  locality 
where  Pharan  settled,  for  it  was  decreed  that  an  event  should 
there  occur  destined  to  overshadow  and  eclipse  whatever  had 
before  claimed  the  respect  and  revei*ence  of  the  Arabians,  an 
event  which  was  to  make  the  celebrity  of  Pharan  pale  before 
the  holy  name  of  God,  and  to  be  ultimately  wholly  super- 
seded by  it. 

Wasil  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Suksak         .  » ,  who  was,  in 

bis  turn,  succeeded  l)y  his  son  Yafiir^^.  llis  cousin,  Aamir-i- 
zooriash  (^V.  *;^/^^-  '  ^'^'^  Piiaran,  the  son  of  Auf,  nml  who 

had  settled  in  lledj;iz,  invaded  Yafur 8  dominions  and  conquered 
them.  But  Noman  ^Jm,  Yafur's  son,  having  succeeded  in 
expelling  the  usurper,  and  driving  him  back  to  Hedjaz,  recovered 
his  kingdom,  an  achievement  which  gained  for  him  the  aomame 
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of  Almoafer y  W.*  Employing  the  aaine  method  by  whxeh  we 
haye  aeeertained  the  date  of  the  birth  of  so  many  pereonages, 

we  find  that  the  births  of  Yafur,  the  son  of  Suksak,  of  Aamir,  the 
Bon  of  Pharan,  and  of  Abraham,  took  place  nearly  at  the  eame 
time,  that  is,  in  2008  a.m.  or  1996  A^o.  Now,  taking  into  con- 
aideration  the  nataral  oonrse  of  saeeesaion  or  deaoent,  we  eaa 
eaafly  diicoyer  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Noman,  whieh  waa  in 
8038  A.M.  or  1966  a.c.  « 

Forty-five  years  afler  this  last  period,  Abraham  was  called 
from  Ur  of  the  Cbaldees,  to  Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  a  period  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  which  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  battle  between  Aamir  and  Norn  an  must  have  been 
fbnght  in  it.  Henee,  alao,  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  was  the 
time  when  Noman  expelled  Aamir  from  Teqaen  and  ascended 
his  paternal  throne,  yiz.,  2083  a.m.  or  1921  a.c.  Neman  was 
succeeded  by  his  son'  Ashmah  whose  kingdom  was  invaded 
by  Shaddad  S^sJ^,  by  whom  he  was  also  defeated  and  driven 
into  exile.  Shaddad  acquired  great  power  and  renown,  and 
aneeeeded  in  firmly  establishing  his  anthority.  He  bnilt  many 
splendid  edifices^  whose  roina  are  atill  to  be  seen.* 

*  The  Itof .  Mr.  Fonlsr,  wImh  dealing  with  flie  Bobfaet  of  Adito  iMeripHflBB 

diseorered  In  variotis  parts  of  Arabia,  mentions  the  ancient  roina  of  Nakalnd- 
Hajar  in  nazramout.  Ttio  rmna  of  Haaaan  Oborsb  ar©  also  not  le«»  connpieaooa 
than  those  above  mentioned.  The  ruins  of  some  edifices  in  Aden  claim  great 
aatiqaity,  and  hsva  esdtai  mvoh  eorioaitj,  and  an  aaatgnad  to  the  Adilaa.  TbA 
fiw  vaoMliiBof  laaamtai^  geafliilljoa]]adlaBka,thi*an«UIltobaa»eaiaA4Mik, 
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The  name  of  Sbaddtd  is  so  flanons  as  to  be  tofliar  to  almost 

every  Oriental,  and  there  are  many  wonderful  stories  and  tradi- 
tions concerning  him,  his  magnificence  and  power.  He  was  one 
of  the  descendants  of  Matat,  the  son  of  Abdol-shams,  sumamed 
Baba  the  Great,  the  name  of  his  (Shaddad*s)  father  being  Ad  «>U  • 
Many  Ustorians  have  confounded  this  Ad  ivith  the  fbnner 
personage  of  that  name,  and  have  thns  referred  to  him  yarions 
traditions  which  really  belonged  to  the  former  Ad,  and  vice  versd. 

For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  these  two  Ads,  one  from 
the  other,  we  shall  henceforth  designate  the  Ad  now  in  question, 
as  the  third  of  that  name  ifJlj  . 

In  Oriental  histories  we  find  onlj  two  names  in  the  interval 
ooeurring  between  Bhaddad  and  Baba  the  Great,  the  one  being 
that  of  Ad  v>U ,  and  the  other  of  Matat  LU^U ,  whereas  there 
should  have  been  five,  at  least.  The  reason  of  this  omission  of 
the  links  connecting  the  above  two  names  is  that  the  said 
historians  were  indebted  for  the  names  of  persons  to  the  bardic 
songs  of  the  early  Arabians,  and  that  these  latter  were  aeenstomed 
to  eelebrate  the  names  of  those  persons  only  who  had  rendered 
themselves  fbmons  by  some  great  achievements. 

In  our  genealogical  table  of  the  Arabul-Aribah,  we  liave 
marked  with  an  asterisk  those  places  where  we  suspect  names 
have  been  omitted,  or  where  the  historians  themselves  have 
acknowledged  such  omission. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  time 
of  Shaddad's  obtaining  the  supremacy  over  the  Yemenites^  as 
well  as  that  of  his  taking  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands,  but,  nevertheless,  we  can  safely  say  that  a  few  years 
after  Neman's  ascending  the  throne,  or  a  short,  very  short,  time 
after  his  death,  there  broke  out  a  war  among  the  five  kings 
of  Byria.  The  holy  Scriptures  inform  us  that  the  effects  of  this 

and  irhoM  aatiqaity  Attrseti  Hm  «tt«nlkm  and  oariotity  of  awy  tnTeDer,  an 

Tvportod  to  have  been  ponstracted  by  Shaddad.  In  addition  to  tho  ruins  already 
mentioned  there  hare  been  discovered  many  others  irhiob  (OtUfj  to  UlA  aati^oilj' 
oi  tiM  edifioea  themaelTes  and  that  of  their  fotmder. 
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war  were  felt  even  in  Arabia  itself,  inasmuch  as  they  state  that 
"  Chedorlaomer  and  the  kings  that  were  with  him,  smote  .... 
the  llorites  in  their  mount  Seir  yu-»,  unto  El-paran  ^^^Jo  Jj\, 
which  is  by  the  wilderness,  and  they  returned  and  came  to  £n- 
mishpat,  which  is  Kadesh"  (Qen.  ziv.  5,  6,  7).  That  the 
invaders  must  have  come  down  from  the  North  of  Kadeeh 
appears  evident,  beeanse  the  Seir  monntains  themeelvee  He 
northward  of  that  place;  and  that  they  penetrated  far  soutliward 
of  Kadesh  into  Paran,  which  is  designated  as  Hedjaz,  even  up  to 
the  present  time,  is  equally  so  ;  for  if  this  had  not  been  the  case, 
the  aasertion  that  the  invaders  returned  from  Paran  to  Kadesh 
woold  have  no  meaning  whatever.  Neither  is  it  correct  to 
represent  them  as  having  proceeded  westward,  because  in  that 
direction  lived  the  Amalckites,  ^\ith  wlioni  thet^e  invaders  fought 
after  their  return  to  Kadesli  troin  their  first  expedition. 

At  that  time  the  sovereign  authority  of  Ishmah  extended  over 
the  province  of  Yemen  and  Hedjaz,  and  as  it  was  only  the  very 
commencement  of  his  reign,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  his 
power  was  somewhat  weakened  by  the  above  mentioned  invasion, 
whence  it  may  be  concluded  that,  tempted  by  this  enfeebled 
and  distracted  state  of  the  Yemenite  kingdom,  Sluiddad,  who 
was  ever  on  the  watch  for  such  an  opportunity,  might  liave 
come  down  upon  Ishmah,  and,  stripping  him  of  his  sovereignty, 
usurped  the  throne.  For  these  reasons  we  are  induced  to  believe 
that  Ishmah  came  to  the  throne  in  a.ii.  2091  or  a.c.  1913,  and 
also  that  Shaddad  usurped  the  crown  a.m.  9092  or  a.c.  1912, 
a  time  fully  coiucidiug  with  the  period  usually  assigned  to  one 
generation. 

Alter  Shaddad,^  his  tlurone  was  successively  occupied  by  his 

tSXa  9tiJU  ^j\£.^jJ  ^Uil  !fy>^\  «JuO  ui3L« 
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tipo  brotben^  Lokman  ^yUiS  and  Zoo  Shndiid  tisJ^  ji,  tbe  latter 
being  sncceeded  by  bis  son  Albaritb  Up  to  tbis  time, 

and  long  after  it,  there  were  two  independent  kingdoms,  that 
of  Yemen  and  the  other'of  Hazramout.  One  Alharith 
^/^\)\,  Bomamed  the  Conqueror,  having  united  these  two  king- 
doma  under  one  sovereignty,  several  historians  have,  therefore^ 
jooiataken  tbia  Albaritb  of  Yemen,  for  tbe  former  one,  and  have 
mentioned  bim  as  having  effeeted  tbe  union  of  the  two  bingdoma; 
the  eonseqnenee  of  this  mistake  being  that  the  names  of  those 
kings  who  reigned  between  the  two  Alharitbs  have  been  omitted 
by  almost  every  historian,  and  have  thus  been  lost ;  so  that,  taking 
into  consideration  tbe  time  elapsed,  the  kings  whose  names  are 
known  will  be  found  too  few.  Hamza  Ispbehanee  ^  ^il^^^ 
sajra  in  bis  history,  that  Albaritb  the  Conqneror  was  not  the 
son  and  saoeessor  of  Zoo  Shadnd,  but  one  of  tbe  dynasty  of 
Hazramout.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  author  does  not 
also  enuminerate  the  kings  whose  names  have  been  lost ;  but 
his  mentioning  tbe  fact  that  fifteen  generations  elapsed  between 
fiymiar  and  Albaritb  the  Conqueror,  enables  ns  to  fix  the  time 
aceorately. 

If  we  rely  upon  tbe  above  aatbor^s  statement,  we  are  led  to 
eonelnde  that  after  Albaritb,  tbe  son  of  Shndnd,  there  mnst  have 

lived  seven  or  eight  kings  before  tbe  time  of  Albaritb  tbe 
Conqueror. 

Alharith  the  Conqueror  was  the  son  of  Kais,  tbe  son  of 
Saifee,  the  son  of  Saba  tbe  younger,  one  of  tbe  descendants 

^  t?>^  *  ^^Ir^  ^^'^         ttP^  J  C^V^  crri  -J 
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of  Hymiar,  and  he  B0oeeed6d,  m  before  «sid,  in  nnitin^  tlie  two 

kingdoms  of  Yemen  and  Ilazramoul,  on  which  accouut  lie 
received  the  title  of  Haish  \J^}j  or  Tiibba  I.  J 

After  him  the  tlirone  was  successively  occupied  by  Saab 
snmamed  Zool  Kamain  ^/^^^oi  AbrabOi  snrnamed 
Zool-manar  j^^i  i^jf^  and  Ifreeqna  (./ijb^t ;  Amar,  anmamed 
Zool-aaaar  ^if^^ijUA, 

During  the  reign  of  the  last  mentioned  Bovereign,  the  king- 
dom was  invaded  by  Shurhabeel  who,  after  fighting 
many  bloody  battles,  defeated  the  reigning  monarch,  and  seized 
upon  the  government,  Bhurhabeel  waa  succeeded  by  his  son 
Alhadhad  who  waa  himaelf  aneeeeded  by  Beikeea  iiL» 
lj«Jflb,  •  qneen  who,  after  reigning  twenty  yeara,  married 
Solomon,  king  of  the  Jews.  The  end  of  this  qneen's  reign  is 
correctly  known  through  the  Scriptures,  and  occurred  a.m.  3000 
or  A.c.  1005,  80  that  according  to  the  natural  course  of  genera- 
tions, Alharith  the  Conqueror  and  Saab  Zool  Kaniain  mast 
have  flouriehed  either  at  the  doee  of  the  28th  or  the  commenoe- 
inent  of  the  20th  century  a»m.,  or  a«o.  1200. 

Ihn-i-Saeed-i  Maghrahee*  ^ ^1  relatea  that  Ibn-i- 
Abbas  having  been  asked  concerning  the  Zool  Karnain  men- 
tioned in  the  Holy  Koran,  answered  that  he  was  Saab  of  the 

ijju  cJi^  ^  (J^J^^  (ji  ^r^^  cri/^^^^  ^^  ^  * 
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Hymiarite  dynasty.    On  this  snthority,  Abulfeda  states  tliat  it 

-was  this  Zool  Karnain  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Koran, 
and  not  Alexander  the  Great. 

An  importaat  undertaking,  that  is,  the  building  of  Sud  ^  j^,  * 
or  an  immense  wall,  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  this  Zool 
Kamain.  The  history  of  the  Yemenite  kings  informs  na  that 
this  wall  Was  began  by  Saba  the  Great,  eontinned  by  his  son 
and  successor  Kymiar,  and  finished  by  Zool  Karnain,  and  that  it 
stood  between  two  mountains,  the  one  called  Mareb,  and  the 
other  Ablack.* 

After  Belkees,  her  oonsin  Malik,  sumamed  Kashir-on-naam 
|i^l^U  (ildU,  came  to  the  throne,  and  was  sacceeded  by  his 
son  Shimar-i-Bnrash  JLc ^  ,  who  was  in  his  torn  succeeded 
by  hia  son  Abu  Malik         ^1 .  The  domains  of  this  prince 

(^)  ^\  ^ 
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were  invaded  by  Imran        J^j^i      of  tbe  dynuty  of  XJ«d, 

wlio  defeated  the  reigning  king  and  seized  the  throne,  thus  trans- 
ferring the  r(H2;al  power  from  tlio  liouse  of  Bani  Ilymiar  to  that 
•  of  Bani  Kahlan.  Imron  was  succeeded  by  hia  brother  Amar, 
Bumamed  Mazeekiah  Uu^ j^a^ 

Alakran  ^jUiS ,  the  son  of  Abu  Malik,  haying  reeoTered  the 
dominions  of  his  father,  the  crown  came,  for  the  second  time, 
into  the  power  of  the  Ilymiar  dynasty. 

After  him,  his  son  Zoohabshan  ^b.--^  . i  came  to  the  throne, 
and  after  him,  his  brother  Tubba  the  Great  ascended  the 

it  and  was  succeeded  b}^  his  son  Kaleekurb  v-J'yCi^ ,  after  wliora 
came  his  son  Abu  £arab  Asad  jmui^  or  Tabba  II. 

^  I  Hassan  ^^Lo-  the  son  of  Tabba  II.  next  came  to  the 
throne;  he  was  sncceeded  by  his  brother  Amar^ol  Aayad 
SUi  ^  who  was  succeeded  by  liis  son  Abd-i-Kalal  s^. 
Tubba  111.  ,  son  of  Hassan,  snatclied  tlie  rriiis  of 

gOTeruinent  from  the  hands  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Ids  nephew  Harith  c^U. ,  the  son  of  Amar. 

All  historians  agree  that  Harith  embraced  the  Jewish  religion. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mursad  jj^  ,  son  of  Ealal,  and  after  him, 
Yakiyah  JiM^j,  Mursad  s  son,  came  to  the  throne. 

0\ye.  i\  (^^j  ^^i  Jl^  Jue  8JM  ^         i\o  .  .  .  . 

CJ^t  ^  jx^-      ^  ^  J  S^/r^  iji^  ^'^--^^  li;:'  ^  ^ 
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The  period  in  wlueli  these  kings  reigned  ean  be  eomewhai 

accurately  ascertained  from  the  circumstance  of  Harith,  the  son 
of  Amur,  embracing  Judaism.  It  appears  tliat  when  Nebuchad- 
nezzar conqupred  Palestine,  destroyed  Jerusalem,  and  carried 
Daniel  and  bis  friends  captives  to  Babylon,  some  Jews  fled  to 
Yemen.  At  this  time  Jeremiah  and  Daniel  were  prophets,  and  it 
aeems  highly  probable,  therefore,  of  its  having  been  through  the 
instmmentaiity  of  these  fngitiye  Jews  that  Alharith  acknow- 
ledged the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  It  may,  theretbrc,  we  think, 
be  acce}»ted  as  a  fact  that  Alharith  and  Vakiyah  reigned  about 
this  time,  namely,  A.M.  3400  or  a.c.  GU4.  This  compatation 
will  be  found  the  more  worthy  of  credit,  if  the  natoral  eonzse  of 
generations  be  taken  into  consideration,  because  we  have  stated 
above  that  Malik-Nashiron-naam  ascended  the  throne  a.m.  3001. 
Between  Malik  and  Vakiyah  eleven  other  kings  held  sway,  the 
aggregate  of  whose  reigns  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  that 
of  400  years. 

After  Vakiyah,  six  more  kings  of  the  Hymiar  dynasty  came  to 
the  throne,  namely,  Abraha,*  son  of  Sabbah  ^U^^ 
Sahban,  son  of  Mohrith  I  Amar,  son  of  Tnbba 

^       jAs.;  Zoo-Shanatif  yUjS»  .J ;  Zoo-Navas,  snmamed 

Zoo-Akhdood  .J  i^-^'^y      ;  and  Zoo-Jadan  ^^^J^ 

As  tlie  I'aniily  line  ot"  these  kings  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  we 
have  not  ventured  to  insert  their  names  in  our  genealogical  table 
of  the  Arabal  Aribah,  bnt  have  been  contented  with  making  some 
mention  of  them  in  a  note.  The  precise  period  when  they 
reigned  can  be  ascertained.  Zoo-nawas  was  a  fimatical  Jew 
who  used  to  burn  alive  the  followers  of  every  other  creed.  Thm 

y        yJ        fliU  ^  Ji\sJS»     #Jkiu  vl<U  iotj*^ 
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is  good  reason  for  concluding  that  this  was  the  same  period  as 
that  when  Artaxerxes  Ochus  sent  into  Hyrcania  several  Jews 
whom  he  had  taken  prisoners  in  Egypt,  for  their  country  adjoined 
l^gypt,  and  aa  the  afozeeaid  kiog  was  himBelf  a  Jew»  his  power  also 
leoetved  a  aerere  blowi  by  being  depriyed  of  bis  kingdom  by  the 
AfHeana,  who  theneeforth  beeame  the  dominant  pco[)le ;  therefore 
this  period  appears  to  be,  in  every  respect,  tin  la^t  belonging  to 
this  dynasty.    This  period  is  that  of'A.M.  ;3f>oO  or  a.c.  354.* 

From  this  date,  up  to  the  birth  of  our  Prophet,  there  are 
altogether  920  years,  daring  which  period  reigned  the  AMoan 
people,  called  Arbaat-i-Habahah  dJlf».  IvU^l,  as  well  as  some 
of  tiie  Arabul  Mnstaaribah  ijjsjum^\  t^jc  and  the  Abrahaa  iJbj»\» 

Oriental  historians  have  fallen  into  eiTor  by  supposing  that  the 
Arbaat-i-Habsbah  and  the  Abrahas  were  only  two  individuals, 
and  having  stated  in  consequence  of  this  mistake  that  there  were 
only  two  kings.  The  Arbaat-i-Habshah  and  Abrahas  were  family 
names,  and  were  respectlTely  need  as  prenomens  for  all  the  kings 
of  these  dynasties. 

Of  the  Abraba  hoase,  one  was  called  Ashram,  the  Abraha 
J-ili  c^'».U  who  invaded  Mecca  a.m.  4o70,  or 

A.D.  570.  Up  took  with  him  a  groat  number  of  elephants  for 
the  purpose  of  razing  the  temple  of  Mecca  to  the  ground.  After 
him  his  son  Mnsrook  the  Abraha  j^/^  Aft^i^  ascended  the 
thronoi  bnt  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Sdf  the  Hymiarite 
%Sjs^      1^  j  ^       I  who,  as  will  be  seen,  was  much  aided 
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by  the  Eysra  Nowsherwan  of  Persia.  After  Has,  the  sapremacj 
of  the  Abraha  dynasty  beeame  extinct. 

8aif  being  tiie  eon  of  Zee  Tacan,  of  the  loyal  family  of 
Hymiar,  naturally  eonsidered  himself  as  the  rightfiil  heir  of  the 

kingdom  of  Yemen.  At  first,  he  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
then  reiprning  Emperor  of  Rome,  and  remained  in  that  city  for 
ten  years  urging  his  suit,  but  his  hopea  being  disappointed,  he 
left  it  and  repaired  to  Kyara  Noweherwan.  whom  he  entreated 
toaaaiat  him« 

This  monarch,  acceding  to  his  wish,  fbmiahed  him  with  a 
large  army,  which  defeated  his  rival,  put  an  encLto  the  Abraha 
dynasty,  and  reseated  Saif  on  the  throne. 

He  fixed  his  abode  in  the  royal  palace  of  Ghamdam  ^^J^, 
and  gave  liimself  up  to  licentious  and  dissolute  living.  Tha 
poets  of  his  time  highly  eulogised  this  monarehi  and  as  some 
historical  facts  are  to  be  found  in  their  Torses,  we  shall  hers 
make  a  few  quotations  from  them, 

ISj—^-S  M  ^^ji  ^3       «  ^Ut  ^  i 

Ad  homines  cave  aocedas,  nisi  quo  modo  aooessit  Dha- Jazani  fiUoa, 
quaiido  nuure  ingieBsns  esl»  hosllbus  suis  pemidem  nt  strnerat. 

SU  t^AJ\         Mt>io  AefC  ^     4^\4W  CbJU  Jkij 

HenoliiiBqiudemadiitf  ssdibaspatriis:  laUotis  sed  ab  eo  anziliam 

non  tolit  quod  flagitavit 

Annis  decern  dapsia  ad  Ckisroem  se  oontulit*  nihil  ammsm  soa^ 
divitias  ouians. 

fiioqae. tandem  filios  ingenuorom  adduxit,  qiubna  ipse  pmers^ 
qui  numtes  Yidebantnr  esse  term  dono  inaidentes. 

Jls^l  ^Ul  ^  ^  K^Jj  ^\  U  — i  I — «&i  ^  <UJ 

Fortes,  meheiole,  strenoiqne  juvaoes  enmtiquomnit  similes  frostia 
inter  h<wniiM*»  cmaeaieriB* 
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Splendidi,  principes,  prasvalentes,  equites,  leones  qui,  dam 
adhao  erant,  in  sylvis  et  galtibuB  stmt  educati. 

Itaqae  caput  diademate  dnctiu,  oaUto  innixaB,  in  odaa  Qhamdani 
aioe,  quam  sedem  tibi  elegisti,  fayente  fortima,  gonio  indidgeas. 

Haee  miiit  forfciiim  gaudia»  non  ^ero  duo  laotis  pooulay  qtm  aqua 
commixta,  mox  in  urinam  leaolota  diffluunt 

Saif '  was  assassinated  by  some  of  his  African  courtiers,  after 
which  Kysra  ^»Iowsherwan  annexed  this  province  to  his  own 
dominions,  governing  it  by  a  satrap ;  the  last  of  these  governors 
was  named  Bazan  ^^iU,  and  embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith. 

Among  the  Arabnl  Aribah,  the  house  of  Eahtan  also  acquired 
great  power  and  renown,  and  founded  a  mighty  kingdom  in  the 
province  of  ilyarah  a^-^.' 

The  first  king  of  this  house  wa?;  Ma/tk  son  of  Fahm, 

after  whom  the  throne  was  occupied  by  his  brother  Amar^^A^ . 

Next  came  to  the  crown>  Josaimah  ima^t  *  ^®  Malik, 
who  was  an  energetic  but  ambitious  prince,  and  who,  aftier 
auocessfnily  consolidating  his  power,  extended  his  dominions  as 
far  as  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 


J^i'^i  J\  crUI  JUfi 
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tip  to  the  frontiers  of  Syria.  In  the  latter  course  of  Lis  progress 
he  was  opposed  by  the  AmalekiteSi  whom  he  defeated  in  a  hot 
and  bloody  engagement.  The  sister  of  this  prinee,  Bakkash 

^J^^JJ  is  reported  to  have  married  a  certain  Adi,  a  member 
of  the  house  of  Lakhin.  Josaimah'  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Amar  jA^,  the  son  of  Adi,  who  was,  in  his  turn, 

succeeded  by  his  son  Imra-ul-Kais  I,  ^/*uiiJl  After 
him  his  son  Amar  jaa  ascended  the  throne,  who  was,  however,  * 
soon  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Aw  ^*\,  the  son  of  Kelam, 
one  of  the  house  of  the  Amalekites.  Afler  Ans  one  or  two  other 
kings  of  the  same  family  ruled  over  the  country,  but  their 
names  are  unknown.  This  much,  liowever,  is  certain,  that 
Imra-ul-Kais  11,  ^juJ^^%j^^ ,  son  of  Amar,  very  soon  re- 
covered the  dominions  lost  by  his  brother,  restoring  once  more 
the  reins  of  power  to  his  own  family.  He  was  the  first  who 
introduced  the  barbarous  custom  of  burning  men  alive,  on 
which  account  he  received  the  opprobrious  surname  of  Mohrik 
(one  who  burns  men  alive),  and  was  succeeded  by 
Noman  ^Um  ,  who  being  disgusted  with  the  cares  and  turmoil 

**^J         \ji       ui  ui^  ^:^=r  J-^'^ ' 
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of  the  world,  relinqmshed  the  goyemment,  after  baTing  reigned 
thirty  yean,  and  devoted  himaelf  to  religion.  His  son,  Almoin 
zar  I.  J  Ml » wielded  the  royal  sceptre  after  him,  and  was  in 
his  tarn,  sneoeeded  by  his  son  Amad      .  He  fought  several 

great  battles  with  the  kings  of  the  Ghassan  dynut^ty.  After  him 
his  brother^  Almonzar  IL  wore  the  crown,  being 

sooeeeded  by  AUcama  Zoomailee  ^J^i  a^iU.    After  him 

Imrtk^t-KcM  IIL  ^/^IjA*^'  son  of  Noman,  took  the 
reins  of  goremment,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Almonzar  IIL 

tjJ'ojA^l  surnuiiicd  Maa-os-samaa  'UuJ^  'U  ,  who  was,  how- 
ever, deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Kysra-Kobad,  wlio  conferred 
it  upon  Alharth  ^^j^S,  who  was  of  the  Kondee  family,  and  who 
embraced  the  religion  of  his  benefactor.  But  when  Eysra 
Kowsherwan  came  to  the  throne,  he  deprived  Alharth  of  the 
government  and  restored  it  to  Almonzar  IIL  tJJtt  ,  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amar  ,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Kaboos  ;jw^;'J.  After  him  liis  brother,  Almonzar 
IV,  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 

son,  Naman-Abu-IMoon  U y\  ^J^,  who  became  a  Christian, 
and  was  slain  in  a  celebrated  battle  with  the  Persians  in  the  reign 
of  Kysra  Porwais.  Ayas  son  of  Eabeesa,  of  the  Tay 
dynasty,  next  ascended  the  throne.  Ayas  was  succeeded  by 
Zadooyah  after  whom  Almonzar  F.  son 

iji  u^^it*^       ^^-^        cT*  Js^j^ 

j^aAS  j'ii^S  jUi       ^J^ J  *  *  *       *W       *  *  • 
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of  Noman,  became  king.  He  was  defeated  and  had  his  dominions 
wrested  from  him  by  the  Mohamedaufl,  commanded  by  ILlialid- 
bin-i-WaUd  jJ,  jiU^.' 

It  i0»  indeed,  very  difficoU,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine 

accurately  tbe  period  during^  which  all  these  kings  held  supreme 
Bway ;  but  from  among  the  latter  of  them,  the  exact  period  of 
the  reign  of  two,  at  least,  is  known  to  a  certainty,  wliich,  if 
the  natural  course  of  generations  be  taken  into  coDsideraUon, 
affiords  a  eofficient  doe  for  ascertaining  the  reigns  of  some  of  the 
oUier  sovereigns. 

It  was  in  the  dghth  year  of  the  reign  of  Amar,  son  of 
Almonzar,  son  of  Maa-os-samaa,  that  Mohammed  was  born,  and 
therefore  this  king  must  have  ascended  tbe  throne  in  a.m.  4562, 
or  A.D.  o62. 

Oar  holy  prophet  received  the  first  Bevelation  in  the  sixth 
month  of  the  reign  of  Ayas,  and  therefore  the  latter  mnst  hare 
oommeneed  to  reign  in  a.m.  4010,  or  a.d.  610.  Before  Amar 

ascended  the  throne,  nineteen  kings  held  sway,  the  aggregate 
of  whose  reigns  may  reasonably  be  presumed  to  amount  to  about 
550  years,  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Malik,  the  son 
of  Fahm,  the  first  king,  ascended  the  throne  at  the  commenco- 

alU.y  ^OJ  Ji  ^\  ij^  iiA^j  -UJl 
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ment  of  ike  41st  ceatary  a.m.,  or  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Cbrist. 

Another  kingdom  was  founded  by  the  Arabul  Arababa,  in  the 
proTuiee  of  GhsMaa  ^J^t  the  rulers  of  it  being  known  by  the 
name  of  Arab^nah-Sham  ^\JiS\  ^®  Araba  of  Syxia. 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  they  were  a  sort  of  proeonanla 

appointed  by  the  Roman  emperors,  but  from  their  assuming  the 
title  of  king,  they  are  treated  of  under  that  head  in  the  history 
of  Arabia*  As  some  facts  which  are  connected  with  these 
personages  greaUy  ^Militate  onr  investigation,  we  shall  give  a 
brief  aeoonnt  of  them,  aa  well  aa  of  the  kingdom  entrosted  to 
their  government. 

This  kingdom  was  founded  four  hundred  years  before  the 
Islatn,  a  date  corresponding  with  the  commencement  of  the 
forty-third  century  a.m.  or  the  third  a.d. 

Jofnah  <ur5j-  ,^  son  of  Amar,  was  the  first  of  this  house  who 
aasnmed  the  title  of  king.  He  ia  one  of  the  descendants  of  Uzd, 
who  ia  also  connected  with  the  honae  of  EaUan.  The  Arabs 
who  dwelt  in  Ghassan  before  him  were  called  Zajaimah  su^Aaf^, 
This  people  resolutely  opposed  him  for  a  long  time,  but  he 
ultimately  succeeded  in  subduing  and  bringing  them  under  his 
away. 

Afler  bim,  bia  son  Amar  ascended  the  throne,  who  was 
anceeeded  by  hia  son  Saallbab  jJm  .  For  a  long  time  afterwarda 
the  regal  power  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  AlAaritk 

Joholah  <d-s»-,  Alharth  c^l,  and  Almonzar  the  Great 

^j^i:^*!^  tti?^-**  tji  ^  cr«  * 
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J^^\  jX\\,  this  last  sovereign  being  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Noman  ^J^,^  who  in  his  turn  was  succeeded  by  hia  brother 
Jobolah  ALaf>».  After  him  his  brother  Al-Eeham  ^\  aseended 
the  throne,  he  being  snoeeeded  also  by  his  brother  Amar  • 
After  him  reigned  Jofnah  II.  Xub»*,  eon  of  Almonzar  the 
(Treat.  Next  came  his  brother  Noman  II.yu»Jl  ^U«i,  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Noman  III.  tJJU  ^Uju,  eon  of  Amar. 
The  throne  was  next  occupied  by  Jobolah  ^tL?-,  the  son  of 
Noman  III.  This  icing  was  eontemporaneons  with  Almonzar- 
maa-ofl-8amaa»  of  the  Hyra  dynasty,  and  fonght  several  battles 

^fS^\  iJju  CJl*  ^  lLJj{J\  ^  ^Lrr  •'i^  ifi^* 

^|lMi  cjX«  ^ ^^UjcJI  2|^\  iJjU  |J  .  .  .  <UA>- 

cLO*  ^  . . .       ^\       ^\      ^  ^\ 
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against  him.  After  him  Noman  IV.  ^\ j  ^U«3 ,  the  Bon  of  Al 
Eeham,  came  to  the  throne,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Alharth  II.  ^15  «-i^^-s^L  He  was  succeeded  by  liis  son  Noman  V. 
ijMM^U.  ^U«J ,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Almonzar  • 
The  throne  was  next  saecessiyely  oecnpied  by  Amar  the 
brother  of  Almoniar,  and  Hajar  the  brother  of  Amar. 
After  this  the  throne  was  occupied  in  turn  by  Alharith  i£i^U)l 
the  son  of  Hajar,  Jobolah  aLs*-  the  son  of  Alharith,  Alharith 
d^jlJl  the  son  of  Jobolah.  Noman,  suruamed  ^y^i^  (j^^ 
Abu-Karb,  the  eon  of  Alharith,  Al  Eeham  ^:)\,  the  uncle  of 
Koman,  next  ascended  the  throne.  Al  Eeham  was  succeeded 
successiTsIy  by  his  three  brothers,  viz.,  Almonzar  Saraheel 
J^\j^,  and  Amar  ^yt^.  Jobolah  ^Lsr»  Eeham,  son 

of  Jobolah,  next  ascended  the  throne.  After  Amar  his  nephew 
Jobolah  ^tLs*-  held  sway.  This  king  liyed  in  the  Ehaliphate 
of  Omar,  and  at  first  embraced  Mohamedanism,  but  afterwards 
fled  to  Rome  and  became  a  Christian.  This  family  ceased  to 
reign  about  a.m.  4640,  or  a.d.  640. 

Another  comparatively  small  and  ephemeral  kingdom  of  the 
Arabul  Aribah  was  founded  by  the  descendants  of  Kandah  gxi, 
of  the  Kahlan  dynasty.  The  first  king  of  this  house  was  Hajar 
js^,^  son  of  Amar,  who  usurped  a  portion  of  the  dominions 
of  Hyra  and  fbunded  a  new  kingdom.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Amar  ,  who  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by  liis  son 
Alharth  He  is  the  same  person  who  embraced  the 

religion  of  Eysra  Eobad,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  latter 
conquered  the  kingdom  of  Hyra.    But  upon  Kysia  Nowsher- 
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waaa'srestoringf  it  to  tHe  same  Almansor,  Alharitli  fled  to  Dayar-i- 
Kalb  (.^Ji'    j .  His  sons,  however,  for  a  short  time  continued 

ruling  as  kings  in  several  places  ;  thus  Hajar^^js:^  reigned  over 
Bani  Asad  du>l  ;  Shraheel  J-^]^  Bakr-ibn-Wail 
Jjl^  ;  Madee-^urab         tjjju*  over  Kais  Allan  ^^mmJ 

^JLo' ;  Sulmah  JuLi  over  Tughlub  and  Nomar ^  j  c-Juu. 

After  Hajar,  who  was  killed,  hie  eon  Imra-ool-KaiSf  again 
brought  the  Bani  Asad  under  his  ewaj.  This  Imra-ool-Eais 
was  a  celebrated  Arabian  poet,  who,  when  Monsar-maarOB-Samaa 
was  replaced  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  concealed  himself 
through  fear.  All  these  kings  reigned  between  the  forty-fifth 
and  forty-sixth  oenturies  A.M,,  or  between  the  ^th  and  sixth 
centuries  a.d. 

Another  kingdom  waa  eetabliahed  in  Hedjax.  When  the 
kingdoms  of  Yemen  and  Hyra  became  weakened  bj  internal 
disturbances,  the  descendants  of  Tarab  or  Jorham  founded  a  new 

and  independent  one  in  Hedjaz.  According  to  Abulfeda,  the 
first  monarch  of  this  kingdom  was  Jorham  ^jS>r,  whose  brother 
Yarab  ruled  in  Yemen.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  arising  from  that 
author's  thinking  that  Yarab  and  Jorham  wero  two  distinct 
individuals.  This,  however,  is  not  so,  because  these  belonged 
only  to  one  and  the  same  person,  who  reigned  both  over  Yemen 
and  Hedjaz.  The  same  historian  mentions  the  names  of  the 
following  persons,  and  states  that  they  occupied  the  throne  in 
regular  succession :  Yaleel  J:Jl»,^  Jorsham         son  of  Yaleel ; 
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Abd-nl-Madftn  ^IxiJl  jux ,  son  of  Jorsham  ;  Thalibab  iAm,  Bon 
of  Abd'ul-Madan  :  Abd-ul-Maseeh  ^a-o-^'a*^,  son  of  Thalibah: 
Mozaz  ^JolA^,  bou  of  Abd-ul-Maseeh  ;  Amar  Bon  of 

Mozaz;  Albarth  i^^^U  brother  of  Mozaz;  Amar  ^yt^,  eon 
of  Albarth;  Bnsbr ytj,  son  of  Albarth;  Mozaz  JeX^a^t,  son 
of  Amar,  son  of  Mozaz. 

If  it  were  Abulfeda's  opinion  that  these  kings  flourished  before 
Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham,  he  was  entirely  mistaken,  because 
the  name  Abd-ul-Maseeh  undoubtedly  proves  him  to  have  been  a 
Ohriatian,  and  theroftre  he  could  not  possibly  have  lived  before, 
or  have  been  contemporary  wiihi  Ishmael.  We  do  not,  in  the 
least  hesitate  to  assert  that  this  kingdom  was  founded  while  the 
weak  and  tottering  kingdoms  of  Yemen,  Ilyra,  and  Eandah 
were  on  the  decline,  and  therefore  we  are  certain  that  its  kings 
must  have  flourished  between  the  forty-fifth  and  forty-sixth 
centuries  a.m.,  or  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  a.d. 

It  would  also  appear  that  Amar  ,  son  of  Labee,  reigned 
OTor  this  same  kingdom  a.h.  4210|  or  at  the  commencement  of 
the  third  century  a.d.  Abulfeda  says  that  this  was  the  person 
.  who  introdnced  the  worship  of  idols  among  the  Arabs,  placing 
three  images  in  the  Eaaba,  tIz.,  Haval  on  the  top  of  the 
temple,  Asaf  uJL^,  and  Naila  aLU  . 

Like  the  other  Arabul  Aribali  wlio  settled  in  Hedjaz,  and 
afterwards  became  kings  thereof,  Zohair son  of  Johab  also 
assumed  the  royal  title.  This  was  at  the  time  when  Abraha 
Ashram  invaded  Mecca,  because  the  former  is  reported  to  have 
accompanied  the  latter  in  his  enterprise,  and  therefore  the  period 
of  his  reign  can  be  easily  ascertained  to  have  been  the  latter  part 
of  the  forty-sixth  century  a.m.,  or  the  sixth  century  A.D.  The 
most  important  event  of  bis  reign  was  that  be  entirely  destroyed 
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the  Bani  Ghaflan  and  tlie  eacred  temple  erected  by  tbe  lattofi  in 
the  fond  hope  that  it  might  rival  the  Kaaba  in  sanctity. 

It  being  almost  impossible  to  give  a  genealogical  table  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  Arabal  Aribah,  we  have  therefore  described  those 
only  whom  we  have  mentioned  in  our  work, 

AlmoBt  all  the  Arabnl  Aiibah  whom  we  haye  fblly  deeeiibed 
above  belong  to  the  Bani-Jorham  etoek.  Their  descendants, 
heweyer,  in  the  course  of  time,  separated  into  varioas  tribes,  the 
modt  important  of  whom  we  now  proceed  to  enumerate.  For 
these  particulars  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  Abuifeda  ^\ 
and  Moarif  Ibn-i-Kotaiba  *ffsi  : 


1.  Yanib  or  Jorham  =  Btno  Jorfaam  ^Jbf^-  \^ . 

2.  Abdol-shaiiie»  ton  of  TulUiab  =  Bono  Saba  L.* 

3.  Hymiar,  Bon  of  Saba  =  Bano  Hymiar  j^^^^  ^yj. 

4.  JCahlan,  son  of  Saba  =  Bano  Kahlaa        \yj . 

5.  Aahar,  son  of  Saba  =  Aaharee  i^^^^  • 

6.  Anmar,  son  of  Saba  ~  Bano  Amnar^UjI  lyj . 

7.  Aauiilah,  son  of  Saba  =  Aamilee  , 

8.  Adi,  son  of  Anmar,  son  of  Saba  =  Bano  Adi        !yj . 

9.  Lakhm,  ton  of  Adi  =  Tiakhmee 

10.  Josam,  son  of  Adi  =  Bano  Jocam  , 

11.  Hadas,  son  of  Lakhm  =  Bano  Hadaa  ^•^J. 

12.  Qhanam,  son  of  Lakhm  =  Bano  Gbanam  ^  \yj . 

13.  Baao-alpdar,  aon  of  Hani  of  Lakham  =  Daiee 

14.  Gbatfiui,  aon  of  Heram,  son  of  Jbsam=  Bano  Ghat&n  ^lila^  \yi . 
The  following  are  the  descendants  of  Bano  Ghatfan  : 

.15.  Bano  Nadlah  ildJ  lyj;  16.  Bano  Ahnaf  >-i,v^l         17.  Bano 
Babeeb  tyj ;  18.  Bano  Hadalah  4ll«xa  lyj ;  19.  Bano 

Nalbiah  4jU}  \y) ;  20.  Baoo  Zale«  1^ ;  21.  Bano  Ainh 
ajjU  \yj  ;  22.  Bano  Shabrah  lyj;  23.  Bano  Abdullah 

^ijuft        24.  BanoKhaanhj^.a^l        26,  Bano  Solaim 
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|Ju«         26.  Bano  Bq'alah  lyj  ;  27.  Bano  Oluuitm 

^  lyj  ;  28.  Bano  Falah  4(1U1\  \yj . 

29.  Saad,  sou  of  Malik»  ton  of  Heram  =  Bano  Saad  Jmw  ly^f . 

30.  Wail,  aon  of  HaHk==  Bano  Wail  Jj|,Yyj. 
The  following  are  tho  descendants  of  Bano  Saad  : 

81.  Bano  Auf  uJy:  \yj ;  32.  Bano  Aizah  3  jc>U  \yj ;  33.  Bano 
Pnhaiiah  iyj ;  84.  Bano  Sabhah  lyj ;  86.  Ba^o 
AUuraa^^Kij^l      ;  86.  Bano  Hiaie  ^  lyj. 

87.  Hisham,  son  of  Jozam  =  Ilishmee  ^^jAJ1j>^, 

38.  Hatamab,  son  of  Jozam  =  Bano  Hatamah 
The  fiiUowuig  are  Che  deeeendanis  of  Bano  Anmar : 

89.  Khoaamee  ^j4JtL>. ;  40.  Bojniee  ^^LafC  5  Kasree  ; 
42.  Bano  Ahmaa  ^^«*-*>-l 

43.  Dahman,  aon  of  Amir,  ton  of  Hjmiar  =  Dabmanee  ^UftJ. 

44.  Tahaab^  ton  of  Dahman  s=  Tahaabee  ^ 

45.  AnaU;  aon  of  Saad,  son  of  Hymiar  =  Salfee  ^^<L». 

46.  Aslam,  son  of  Saad  =  Aslamee  ^tLj^ . 

47.  Eoain,  son  of  Harth,  aon  of  Anuov  ton  of  Hymiarss  Akeeroain 

48.  Kozaah,  son  of  Malik,  sou  of  Hymiar  =  Bano  Xozaah  <uLai  1^  . 

The  IbOowing  are  {he  desoendanta  of  Kosaah : 

49.  Kulb  of  Wabra  =  Bano  Kalb  \yj  ;  50.  Adi  of  Jobab  = 

Bano  Adi  \yj  ;  51 .  Olaim  of  Jobab  =  Bano  Olaim  ^ik  \yj ; 
62.  Bano  Abeed  Ou^al)  lyj ;  88.  Bano  Bnfiddah  iXjj  )^ ;  54. 
Bano  Haaar  j\m        55.  BanoEain  56.  Bano 

Saleeh  ;  o7.  Bano  Tanookh  ^yJ  \^  ;  58.  Jarm  of 

Babban  =  Bano  Jarm  ^jO^        59.  £asib»  aon  of  Jarm  =  Easbee 
;  60.  Bano  Bahra  ;  61.  Bano  Balai  ^Jj  \yj ; 

62.BanoKahrah  1^  ;  63.  Bano  Asrah  tjj^  ;  64.  Bano 
Saad        \yj  i  65.  Bano  Hozaim,  Abyssinian  slave  ^jjb  iyj 
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yjii^  Xx;  66.  Zinnah  of  SaadsZmnee^^ ;  67.  Sakunui 

of  Saad  =  Salamanee  ^l«L> ;  68.  Bano  Jobaioah  iS^^  ; 
69.  Bano  Kabad  Jk|)      ;  70.  Attababiah  iUjU1\. 

The  following  m  the  deaccnJants  of  Attababiah : 
71.  Zoo  Salaa  cK  jj;  72.  Zoo  Nawas         ji;  78.  Zoo  Aaboh 

,^V>*^      ;  74.  Zoo  Jadan  ^^,J^      ;  75.  Zoo  Faish  jJ  ; 

76.  Zoo  Yazan  ^jj  j  j ;  77.  Zoo  Jowaah  jO  ;  78.  Bano 

Shabool  Jj«r^ 

79.  Wailahy  aoa  of  Hymiars  Bano  Wail  JA^  \yj. 

80.  Sakasak,  son  of  Wailah  =  Bano  Sakaaak  uXjULi  . 

81.  Auf,  Bon  of  H7miar=  Bano  Auf  LmJy!-  ^y^- 

83.  Pbaian,  ion  of  Aaf=Bano  Phanm 
88.  Tay,  mm  of  Addad of  Eahlan » Taee 

84.  Ghooa,  eon  of  Addad  sGhonaee 

The  following  are  the  descendants  of  Taee : 
8^.  Bano  liabban  86.  Bano  Soul  Jju  iyj;  87.  Hatimee 

;  88.  Bano  Sambaa  ^m'^mW  \yi ;  89.  Bano  Tameem 

90.  Saur,  son  of  Malik,  son  of  Marratta  of  Kahlan  =  Saoree  i^jy* 

91.  Kondab,  aon  of  SaQr=  Kondee  i^J^.  ^ 
98.  Sakkoon.  ion  of  Koodahs  Sakkoonee 

98.  Ansalab,  son  of  Babeeah,  son  of  EbejaTi  son  of  Malik  of  Eablan  = 
Ausalee 

94.  Hamdanee  ^^itX4Jb• 

96.  Sabeayoe  ^^^^sf^* 

96.  Wadaah  Ab\c^, 

97.  Mozhaj,  son  of  Yababir^  son  of  Malik  of  Kahlan  =  BaDo  Mozbaj 

98.  Koiad,  flon  of  Mbshig'sMbnidee 

99.  Saad,  aon  of  Ifoshig  ^  Saadaa,  or  Saad-iil«AahMnh  JMi^  t  ^^jjl^ 
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00.  KhiUid.  son  of  Mozhaj  =  Bano  Khalid 

01.  Ana,  mof  MoshigssAiifleo  ^^lMl6. 

02.  Jbliee^  m  of  Saads  Jolbe  ^^^m?-. 

03.  Jaimab,  son  of  Saad  —  Jannabee   ^^'rj^ • 

04.  Hakam,  son  Saad=liakame© 

06.  AisooUah,  aon  of  Saads  Aisae  ^aAa* 

06.  Jamal,  aoa  of  8aad= Jamalee  . 

07.  Morran,  son  of  Jofee  =  Morranee 

08.  Horaim,  son  of  Jofee  =  Horaunea 

09.  Zobaid,  aon  of  Saad,  aon  of  Saads  Zobaidoe 

10.  Joddlah,  son  of  Kharijah, 

11.  Abo  Khowlan,  son  of  Amar,  son  of  Sa&d  =  Khowlauee 

12.  Anam,  aon  of  Morad,  son  of  MoshaJ  =  Anamee  ^^4kiut. 

18.  Nakhaa,  aon  of  Jaar,  aon  of  Olab,  aon  of  KhaHd,  of  Hozhaj  = 

14.  Kaab,  son  of  Amar  =  Banc  XarjUi 

16.  Kaaby  aon  of  Amar^Bano  Himaa  ^Uc^l 

16.  Bano  Kanan  ^li  1^. 

17.  Al  Azd,  son  of  Ghous  oi  Kahlan  =  Azadee 

18.  MazaO|  son  of  Azad  =  Maznee  or  Qhaflaaneo  b 

19.  Dott8»  aonof  AjndsDooaee^^J. 

20.  Hanoy  Bonof  Amd=HaiiTee 

21.  Jofnah,  of  Azad,  of  Mazin  =  Jofhee 

22.  Al-i-Anka  Ui«iljT. 
26.  Al-i-lfohEik  J^c^  JT. 
24.  Jobalee  ^^J^. 

26.  Solaman,  aon  of  Maidaan^  aon  of  A2ad= Salamante  ^UlUi 

26.  l)oiia,aonofOdfrii,ofZB]ixan,ofAiads:])onaeoodne^j^ 

27.  Josaimah,  aon  of  Malik,  aon  of  Fahm,  son  of  Qhuuam, 
Dooa  =  Jozaimee  ^^«^  • 
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128.  Jabzam,  son  of  Malik  =  Jahazamee  y^^^f^\^» 
128,  Bolaimah,  Mm  of  Malik sSolaimee  (^^"S^* 
180.  Honaah,  son  of  Malik  =sBtBO  Honaah 

131.  Moin,  son  of  Mulik=  Moinee 

132.  Yabmad,  oi  Moi]i=Bano  Yahmad  liAot^ 
Tho  fbUowingan  the  desoendaiitB  of  And: 

188.  Alghatareef  uJj^^;  134.  Bano  Yashkur^,^  1^  ;  135.  Bano 
Jadrah  SjS^\  \^  ;  136.  Lahcb  of  Amir  =  Bano  Laheb 
137.  Ghamid  of  Amir=  Gbamictoe  4^JmU. 
Tho  following  axe  defloendantB  of  Abdullah,  son  of  Acad : 

138.  Kasamilee  ^^L^  ;   139.  Bano  Ateek  \yj  ;  140.  Bano 

Baiik        \ju  ;  141.  Bano  Anf  142.  Shahian,  aon 

of  Aiif=Bano81ia]inn^^^^  148.  T^heyah,aoii  of  flood— 
Bano  Thdieyak  f»>>U9  lyu  ;  144.  Bano  Haddad  \yj  ;  145. 
Khozaee  ;  Komairee  t-f^j-S ;    147.  Bano  Holail 

Jjp-  1^;  148.  Bano  Mostalik  ^^ikoJl  l^j  149.  Bano 
Xaab^.^)  160.  Bano  Moloeh^^US)  i^;  151.  Bano 
Adi  oJlc  ;  152.  Bano  Saad  Jm-j  ,  1  'j3.  Aslamec  ^^^^.^A^l; 
154.  Joahamee^^AMtj*-;  155.  Kbazraj,  son  of  Salibu-tul-Anka  = 


Xhamjee  y^j^  i  168.  Ana,  aoa  of  Boliba*tiil-Ankas  Anaee 

The  following  are  the  deacendants  of  Khazraj ; 
157.  Jaabamee  \  158.  Bano  laieed  JJJ7  tyj ;  159.  SallaniM 

^^JU;  180.  Bano  Bayasah  Aitj  ^yj  ;   18t.  Bano  Salim 

;  162.  Bano  Hoblah  J^-^^  163.  Al  Kawakil 

;  164.  Bano  Nf^jjar  jl^l  \yj ;  165.  Bano  Saadah 

The  fallowing  are  the  descendants  of  Ans : 
166.  Afihhalee  ^J^\ ;  167.  Bano  Zafar ^       ;  168.  Bano  Haritha 

;  169.  AhlikobA  Li  Jk\ ;  170.  Jalgabee 
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171.  Jaadirah  »jjU«r ;  172.  Bano  Wakif  v^\j  \yj ;  17d. 
SolUunee  174.  Bano  Khatmah  A^ia^ 

To  the  above  we  shall  auhjoin  another  table  of  all  thoee  tribee, 
the  better  to  elucidate  the  preceding  list. 

TIUKD. 

The  Arabul  Muataaribah  AjyomAi]  i^jc 

Almost  all  the  tribes  comprising  the  Arabul  Mustaaribah  (Aliens) 
are  descended  from  one  common  stock ;  nn<.\  their  origin  may  be 
traced  to  Terah  ^y,  son  of  Kahor^^U,  sou  of  Sarug,  son 
of  Bea  ye\j,  son  of  Feleg  son  of  £ber^,  son  of  Salah 
son  of  Arphaxad  «xAir'^\,  son  of  Sbem  |»U.  In  consequence  of 
Tehra's  descendants,  who  settled  in  Arabia,  having  been  divided 
into  five  principal  branches,  the  Arabul  MuBtaahbah  are  also 
separated  into  the  same  number  of  tribes. 

First,  The  Ishmaelites,  or  deseendants  of  Ishmael,  vfe<j22^! 
JtMAJi  ^  \j  ^J^Um»\,  son  of  Abraham^  son  of  Terah  (Gen.  zi. 
28  ;  xvi.  15). 

Second,  The  Abrahamites,  or  the  Beni  Keturah  H'l^Dp 

that  is,  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  son  of  Terah,  by 
Keturah  (Gen,  zi.  28 ;  zzv.  1). 

Third,  The  Edomites  yM.r.  ^  \j  ^^»i\f  or  the  progeny 
of  Esau,  otherwise  Edom,  son  of  Isaac,  son  of  Abraham,  son  of 
Terah  (Gen.  xi.  28 ;  xxi.  3  ;  xxv.  25). 

Fourth,  The  Nahorites  *TirH  jf^b  ^  b  or  the 

deflcendants  of  Nahor,  brother  of  Abraham,  son  of  Terah  (Gen. 
zi.  28, 29). 

Fifth,  The  Haranites  \yj  ^l^U  ^  k  ^^j^  ^  descend- 
ants of  Moab  and  Ammon  JIDV  ^^U-c,  son  of  Lud, 
son  of  Haran,  son  of  Terah.  This  last  tribe  is  sometimes 
designated  as  the  tribe  of  the  Moabites  and  at  others,  as 
that  of  the  Ammonites  ^Ux,  but  we  have  called  it  the  Hanm- 
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ites,  which  name,  being  that  of  their  forefathers,  included  both  of 
them.  We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  each  of  the  above-named 
tribes,  separately  (Gen.  zi.  2S,  29 ;  zix.  dO-SS). 

].  The  Ishmaelites  ^JjtJiJi  or  the  Beni-Ishmael  Jm»*\ 
All  liistorians,  be  tihey  MohammedmB,  or  otherwise,  are  imaiii- 
moQsly  of  opinion,  that  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  settled  in 

Arabia,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula had  been  peopled  by  the  progeny  of  the  twelve  eons  of  the 
above-named  patriarch.  As  it  is  upon  tlie  locality  where  they 
settled,  and  not  as  to  the  settlers  themselves,  that  historians 
chiefly  differ,  we  shall,  therefore,  pay  particular  attention  to  this 
point 

In  the  Scnptnres,  the  sabjeet  is  mentioned  in  the  following 
words :  "  And  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  which 
she  had  bom  unto  Abraham,  mocking.  Wherefore  she  said  unto 
Abraham,  *  Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her  son,  for  tlie  son  of 
this  bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son,  even  nith  IsaacJ 
And  the  thing  was  very  grievous  in  Abraham's  sight,  because  of 
hiB  son.  And  Qod  said  vnto  Abraham, '  Let  it  not  be  grievons  in 
thy  sight  becanse  of  the  lad,  and  because  of  thy  bondwoman :  in 
all  that  Sarah  hath  eaid  nnto  thee,  hearken  unto  her  yoice ;  for 
in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.  And  also  of  the  son  of  the 
bondwoman  will  I  make  a  nation,  because  he  is  thy  seed.'  And 
Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  bread,  and  a 
bottle  of  water,  and  gave  it  unto  Hagar,  putting  it  on  her 
shoulder,  and  the  child,  and  sent  her  away :  and  she  departed, 
and  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  Beer-eheba.  And  the  water 
was  spent  in  the  bottle,  and  she  cast  the  child  nnder  one  of  the 
shrubs.  And  she  went  and  sat  her  down  over  against  bim,  a 
good  way  off,  as  it  were  a  bowshot :  for  she  said, '  Let  me  not  see 
the  death  of  the  child.'  And  she  sat  over  against  him,  and  lift 
up  her  voice,  and  wept.  And  God  heard  the  voice  of  tbe  lad : 
and  the  angel  of  GKmL  called  to  Hagar  out  of  hearen,  and  said 
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unto  her,  What  aileth  thee,  Hagar?  fear  not;  for  God  hath 
heard  the  Toice  of  the  lad  where  he  ia.  Aiiae,  lift  up  the  lad, 
and  hold  him  in  thine  hand ;  for  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation. 
And  God  opened  her  eyes  and  she  saw  a  well  of  water ;  and  she 

went,  and  filled  the  bottle  with  water,  and  gave  the  lad  to  drink. 
And  God  was  with  the  lad ;  and  he  grew,  and  dwelt  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  became  an  archer.  And  he  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of 
Paran :  and  his  mother  took  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 
(Gen.  xxi.  9-21.) 

The  Hebrew  word  HOD  has  been  incorreetlj  translated  by  the 
English  <me~~6aitle :  for  the  thing  meant  by  the  sacred  penman 
is  a  skin  used  in  the  East  for  carrying  water,  and  which  holds 
suflBcient  for  several  days'  consumption,  llespecting  the  above 
circumstances  there  are  likewise  several  traditions  in  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Mohammedans ;  and  I  shall  here  quote  the  only 
two  traditions  recorded  by  Bokharee.  In  order  that  the  difference 
existing  between  these  two  traditions  may  be  clearly  indicated 
and  understood,  they  have  been  placed  in  two  separate  columns, 
each  in  juxta-position  with  the  other.  It  should,  howerer,  be 
particularly  remembered  that  these  two  traditions,  handed  down 
to  us  by  Bokharee,  are  not  such  as  can  be  received  as  having  been 
actually  uttcretl  by  the  Prophet,  since  they  resemble,  in  every 
respect,  other  local  ones.  The  fact  of  their  haying  been  mentioned 
by  Bokharee  proTes  nothing  more  than  that  they  were  indeed 
related  by  tbe  persons  to  whom  they  have  been  attributed  by  the 
above  author* 


T&ADITION  I. 


TBADITION  II. 


For  some  leasoos  known  only  to 
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Abraham  and  hif  wilb  Sarah,  fhe  J«iM««t  Abraham  brought  with 

ftnner  took  lahmad,  his  mh,  and  him  hia  wife  (Hagar)  and  hia  aon 

fhe  boy's  mother  (Hagar),  and  left  (IihmaoL). 
hia  cotmtiy. 

3.  *U  ^  And 

they  had  with  them  a  skin  fall  of 
water. 

8.  i^j^  iSi*^^      cu«U«!*      8.  Ik^J        ^  Whom  ahe 

(Hagar)  sucklk 

lahmaera  mofhar  drank  limn  out 
the  aaid  ikm,  saoUtng  her  ehlld. 


ib-^J  Upon  her  arriving  at  the  ^  And  they  both  pUoed 

place  where  Mecca  now  stands,  the  child  eloee  by  the  spot  where 
ahe  placed  the  child  onder  a  bosh.    ^^'^  Xaaba  now  stands,  under  a 

bush. 

\A,4^us  ^  Near  the  well  of 

Zamaem,  near  the  lofty  aide  of 
the  temple— and  in  thoae  daya 
Meooa  waa  uninhabited  and  with- 
out water— and  they  depositod  the 
ehild  in  the  above  place. 

S,j43iJ  U*  JAA  J 

And  Abraham  placed  bande  them 

a  bag  full  of  dates. 

7.  'U      'lu  ^  And  a  akin 
ibll  ol  water. 
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«.  aU)  J\  fi      8.  isjusi  Uik^  J6  ^ 


JmJ[  ^\  U  Then  Abra-    Jt?*^^  returned  Abra- 

ham, and  Ishmael's  mother  ran 


ham  veinnied  to  oome 
wiftb  tad  the  moiber  of  Idunad 
fbUowed  him. 

9.  'Tj^yJj  Ul  ^  Fnta  the 

reached  Keda. 


after  him. 


10.  ^^j^i3,3\j       10.  JJ  ^j^t  ^J^t  U  cUUi 

^ >^ttr«^^^  AiidiheoaUed<Nit»    \ii JtS  ^        And  eaid,  ''Ahm- 


"O  Abraham,  with  whom  letmt   ham,  whither  goeat  then,  and 

thoa  me?"  wherefore  learest  thoa  me  here? 

11.  ^jm^  i^jJl  ^ 

\  j«  vl^\  41U  "In  this  wilder- 

nets,  where  there  is  no  <me  to  pity 
me^  neither  is  there  anything  to 
eat?"   This  she  repeated  seTeral 

times,  but  Abraham  hearkened  not 
unto  her.  Then  she  asked  him, 
"  Has  God  commanded  thee  to  do 
this?" 

12.  ^\  JU  He  answered  12.^  JU£[ean8wered»"Yea." 
"With  God." 

18.         Ks^j  isJU  She  13.l:ji^)i^;i>\ijuJli"Th6n/' 

replied,  "  I  am  estiefied  with  mj   said  she,  "God  will  oatuenohaim 

God."  to  come  unto  me." 
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^  JU  Then  ahe  re-     *  14.  lA-^j  fi  Theroupon  the 

retnnied  ImmIc. 

^\  i^j  JUu  ^^JJ  jJj^ 

^xf^„  And  Abraham  want  away, 
and  when  he  reached  Saneoa,  he 
oonld  not  see  those  he  had  left 
Miind  him.  Then  he  turned 
towaida  Keoea»  and  pn^ed  thus: 
"  0  Loid,  I  liare  oanaed  aoma  of 
my  olE^riog  to  aattla  in  an  lur 
ihiitflil  Talley,  near  thy  holy 
home ;  0  Lord,  that  they  may  he 
constant  in  prayer.  Grant,  there- 
fore, that  the  hearts  of  some  men 
may  be  affected  with  kindness 
towards  them ;  and  do  thou  be- 
stow on  them  all  .sorts  of  fruits^ 
that  they  nay  give  thanks." 


HieS)  and  oommenoed  drinking  ont  *ULJ\  ^  U  jii  tit  And 
of  thoskin,  andanoUadharin&nt  ^^^^^^  j^^^^^^l  y^^^  ^ 
nntil  tfao  water  was  oonsnmed.       ^^^^  j^^^  ^^xM,  and  to  drink 
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water  out  of  the  skin  until  it  was 
emptied. 

17.  J  l^i  ^J*\a£>  J  tf^iuWr. 

aJI  And  ibe  and  lier  acm  Mi 

thirsty,  and  when  she  saw  that 
her  child  was  suffering  from  thirst, 
she  could  not  bear  to  sae  it  in  such 
a  plight,  and  retiiedt 


18.  fJDjaii  UUmJ^Jj)  (iSJlj 

And  she  thought  that  if  she  went 
and  looked  aioond^  ahe  migfai, 
peifaapi^  leo  soma  one;  and  dia 
went. 

19.  y  tSJfJoii   UJl  4£^JM» 

\j»*£ar       iZjJoi  She  aa- 

oended  Konnt  Baft,  and  looked 
around  to  aee  whether  or  not  there 
waa  any  one  in  sight; 


20. 


19.  J«0>-  %^J\  UJi  CL>S9^  ^ 

Uidi\  and  reached  the  mountain  of 
Bafii,  that  waa  near,  and  aaoending 
it,  looked  at  the  plain,  in  the  hope 

of  sreing  some  one ;  but,  not  per- 
ceiving any  one,  she  came  down 
from  the  mountain. 
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^\^\  isJM  ^ 

then  hastily  returning  through 
the  wilderness,  she  ascended  the 
movntaiii  ef  Marra. 


4iU.  ^  ^ 

c:^>i  uu^j^  i^Ui 


\,3^\  Then  she  aaid,  "l  mast 
now  go  and  tee  how  my  child  is 
tod  she  went  and  aaw  that  he  waa 
at  the  pdnt  of  death,  but  not 
beiqg  aUe  to  oompoee  her  mmd, 
ahe  aaidi  "if  I  go  and  look  around, 
peradyentare  I  may  see  some  one." 
And  accordingly  she  ascended  the 
moontain  of  Ba£B,  but  coold  deacry 
no  one. 


lyJiA  u:«%«U*  "WheiL  she  readied 

the  desert,  she  girded  up  her  loins, 
and  ran  as  one  mad,  until  she 
crossed  the  deNrt»  and  aaoended 
Mount  liarT% 

21.  ^ 

y  hntahe  oooldnotaeeai^ 
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23.  liu«i  And  this 

■he  repeated  seven  tunes. 


25.  UDjaij  U^jjl  iS^^  ^ 

CLfyoj  ^  UU  JiJ  U  She  then 

said,  "  It  w  ill  bo  Letter  for  me  to 
go  and  see  my  child."  But  she 
suddenly  heard  a  Tuoe. 


27.  C/J>^^J^  ^J  Lt^\  t^JUi 

And  she  replied,  "Kindly 
asBflt  mc^  II  jmi  ham  any  oom- 


IS  Gabriel. 


23.  iJU'i^  C^j  u;Jjui 
She  repeated  tlie  sane  seven  times. 


J1<U1  It  Is  related  by  Urn 

Abbas  that  the  prophet  said  tliat 
this  was  the  origin  of  the  custom 
of  trae  belioTers  running  between 
theee  mountains  daring  the  Haj. 

25.  ^  ^jJ^\  Uii 

lA^HAmd  And  when  she  es- 

cended  the  Marva  mountain,  she 
heard  a  Yoice. 

She  was  startled  thereat,  and  npon 

hearing  it  again,  she  said, "  Where- 
fore oallast  thou  on  me  ? " 

27.  CJjcx.  ^\ 


assist  me  if  thou  eaast" 


I^J^j  She  then  saw  an  angel 
near  the  Zemzem. 

29.  ii;a^L£|^  Jli  j\  AM 
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jAasT"  The  narrator  of  the  tradi- 
tion, Btamping  the  earth  with  his 
iooi,  mid,  this  wis  eonotily  what 
the  aogsl  did,  and  tiiat  waier 
issued  ftom  fJia  qpot;  and  she 
began  to  widan  tha  hola. 


It  u  idaiad  I7  Ihn  Abbai^ 
that  tiia  prophet  ssid  fliai  had 
she  (Hagar)  aUowad  the  water  to 

remain  in  its  former  state,  the 
water  would  then  have  continued 
iasoiog  forth  for  ever. 


3SL        i^jLi  4sJAf*  JU 

*Li>  She  Tised  to  drink  that  water 
and  suokle  her  ciiiid. 


lib  JuJ  Jyj  J  He  (the  angel) 

made  a  hollow  place,  either  bj  his 
foot  or  with  his  wing,  and  the 
water  issued  forth;  and  the  mother 
of  IshmaaleommeDMd  widening  it 

30.  'Uli        lJ/u  cJjc»"  j 

Shefilled  the  skin  with  water,  which 
came  out  of  it  as  from  a  fountain. 

81.  ^\  JU  cpU  ^\  Jli 

^  i^x,  ^ 

iLfi  It&  relatedhylbn  Abbas 

that  tho  prophet  said,  "May  God 
bless  the  mother  of  Ishmael,  had 
she  left  the  Zemzem  as  it  was,  or 
had  she  not  filled  her  skin  with 
water,  then  the  Zemaem  would 
slways  have  remained  an  over- 
flowing fountain." 

m  'LJ  1\  Xbw  die  dnmk  th* 
water,  and  snoUed  her  child. 
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Onr  reason  for  aasertiiig  tbat  theso  traditions  ought  not  to  be 
received  as  having  been  related  by  the  Prophet,  but  merely  as 
local  ones,  is,  tbat  both  of  them  are  narrated  by  Ibn  Abbas,  who 
told  tbem  to  Saeed,  son  of  Jobair,  who,  in  his  turn,  related  them 
to  other  persons.  Ibn  Abbas,  however,  does  not  tell  us  whence 
be  obtained  these  traditions.  Now,  as  it  is  probable  that  he 
migbt  bave  beard  tbem  from  aome  one  else,  and  not  fiom  tbe 
Fropbei— tberefiore,  it  cannot  be  poeitirely  aaserted  tbat  tbey 
were  uttered  by  tbe  Propbet  bimself. 

There  are  in  these  traditions  two  passages  (24  and  81),  which 
prima  /acie  might  appear  to  have  been  actually  related  by  the 
Prophet  himself;  but  tlii.^  is  I'ar  from  being"  the  case,  inasmuch 
as  theae  two  passages  are  only  parts  of  another  tradition,  which 
(by  way  of  quotation)  bave  been  introdaoed  by  traditionista 
among  thoee  giyen  above. 

Anotber  cireamstanee  wbiob  throws  iospieion  upon  tbe  antben- 
tieity  of  tbeee  traditions  is  tbat  tbe  narrator  quotes  from  tbe 
Holy  Koran  a  passage  containing  the  following  prayer  of  Abra- 
ham :  "0  Lord !  I  have  caused  some  of  my  oflspring  to  settle 
in  an  unfruitful  valley,  near  thy  holy  house."  Now,  by  the 
words  "I  have  caused,"  it  has  been  erroneously  understood  by  the 
traditionist  that  Abraham  bimself  caused  his  wife  and  son  to 
settle  tbere,  and  tbat  it  was  on  tbis  oecaaion  tbat  be  visited  tbe 
boly  Meeea~-a  eondnsion  not  deduced  from  any  tradition,  bnt 
wbieb  appears  to  bave  been  tbe  gnesswork  of  tbe  traditionist's 
own  imagination.  The  real  fact,  however,  is  that  it  was  not  on 
this  occasion  that  Abraham  offered  up  this  prayer,  but  when  he 
revisited  his  son,  and  erected  the  temple  of  the  Kaaba;  which 
will  be,  moreover,  clear  from  the  following  words  of  the  prayer 
itself, "  near  thy  boly  house."  In  tbe  above  traditions  facts  that 
really  bappened  on  diffiersnt  occasionB  are  represented  to  bave 
oeeuixed  at  one  and  tbe  same  time.  Tbe  time,  tberefore,  of  tbe 
conversation,  wbieb  in  botb  ibese  traditions  is  related  as  baving 
taken  place  between  Abraham  and  Hagar,  appears  to  bave  been 
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when  the  former  left  the  latter  in  the  wilderness  of  Beer-Sheba, 
whence  it  is  evident  that  the  prayer  must  have  been  offered  on 
the  occasion  of  the  erection  of  the  Eaaba. 

No  mention  is  made  in  the  Holy  Koran  of  the  age  of  lebmael 
when  he  was  east  out  by  his  father ;  so  that,  even  were  the  tra- 
ditions in  Bokharee  proyed  to  be  doubtfol,  it  woold  not  in  the 
least  degree  disparage  onr  religion,  hecanse  we  do  not  believe  in 
those  traditioijs  sls  if  they  were  revelations,  but  regard  them 
merely  as  local  ones.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  various  traditions  given  by  the  Scriptures  of  Ishmael's 
age.  From  Gen.  zzi.  14-21,  it  would  appear  that  Ishmael  was 
but  a  child  when  eipelled  by  his  father,  but  other  passages  show 
him  to  haTS  been  sixteen  years  of  age  (see  p.  10»  note).  We  are, 
therefore,  at  a  loss  how  to  reooncile  these  passages.  The  opinions 
of  the  Bey.  Mr.  Fontw  and  others  npon  this  subject  we  shtil 
show  in  a  note.* 

"  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  bread, 
and  a  bottle  of  water,  and  gave  it  nnto  Hagar,  putting  it  on  her 
shoulder,*  and  the  child,  and  sent  her  away :  and  she  departed| 
and  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  Beer-sheba"  (Qen.  zzi.  14). 

>  **TlMiiitonii€f  tiieietne  It  palnftdly  brif^litoiMd  tf  ^  n&etoii  fheige  of 

IshmAel.  The  boy,  no  longer  a  child,  wms  now,  at  least,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  but 
rodnr<»d  hy  finffcring  to  the  holplcftHnpfMi  of  childhood.  In  this  state  his  poor 
mother  appears  to  have  borne  him  in  her  arms,  until  her  strength  also  failed  ;  '  and 
■h*  oMt  tt»  child  viider  cue  «f  the  thrabi.*  Th«  pndM  ag»  of  lahmMl  it  •uOj 
asoertainadt  He  was  thirtMB  when  circumcised.  Isaac  iraB  not  bom  until  tb$ 
following  ycnr,  and  bad  been  weaned  before  Hagw  and  hsr  MB  nwt  MBt  into  tht 
wilderness."" — Furater's  Hist.  Geog.  p.  176. 

'  Many  biblical  critics,  and  among  them  Jerome,  Le  Clerc,  and  Roflenmiillar, 
owiddar  tin*  m  IdmiMl  mm  mom  Mftntooi  jMOi  dd,  be  oould  not  ham  bsM 
placed  on  Hagar 's  shoulder,  aa  the  Hebrew  text  seems  to  express.  Bishop  Horsley, 
however,  has  come  to  the  retoiM  o<  the  itupirod  ff^*"  with  the  ioUowing  original 
and  ingenious  remarks 

"The  HebrawwHiini  te  a«prBM  tha*  1h>  boy  w—  ■ettqpea  hli  mether*e  ■honldern, 
as  well  aa  the  bread  and  water.  So  the  LXX.  understand  it ;  and  the  expresion  «f 
'casting  the  child  under  the  shrubs,'  in  Ter.  15,  conflrms  this  inteqiretation, 
lahmael  waa  not  lees  than  fourteen  when  Isaac  was  bom.  At  this  time,  therefore, 
he  miHl  ha?*  he«i,«t  least,  in  hie  fifteenth  year.  It  ie  to  be  rememband  Ihrt 
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The  passage  from  the  Holy  Koran,  "I  have  caused  some  of 
my  offspring  to  settle  in  an  unfruitfol  valley,  near  thy  holy 

A ^\  clesrly  shows  that  Isbmael  settled  near  tbe  spot  where  the 

temple  oC  Kaaba  now  stands.    The  Hehrew  word  ^Sl??  Madhar 
and  that  of  Arabic  (^j  ^/j      j\j  Wady-i-Ghair-i-zee  zaraa) 
used  in  the  Holy  Koran,  have  both  the  same  signification,  that  of 
"nnfrnitfol." 

By  the  names  j'TK^  Panm        and  pN3       El  Paran  JjI 

^Ijlj— both  of  which  are  used  in  Genesis  xxi.  21  and  xiv.  G— the 
selfsame  place  is  to  be  considered  as  indicated  ;  while  tlie  words 
El-Paran,  and  the  mountains  of  the  enclosed  Talley  of  Kaaba, 
signify  one  and  the  same  place,^ 

homan  iifo,  although  by  this  time  much  oontraoled,  still  extended  beyond  the 
duration  «{  ite  pnwnt  length ;  and  m  the  lengkh  of  liiftii^  attd  of  svny  otfaor 
Btoge  of  life  mart  always  hare  borne  some  certain  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
whole,  when  men  lived  to  150  and  even  beyond  it,  it  may  reasonably  bo  supposed 
that  they  were  weak  and  tender  at  foortees  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  This,  we  may 
•oBolnde,  I  tiiink,  fkwn  tiw  etory,  to  have  been  tiM  oaie  in  the  thnee  of  Ahnham 
and  his  sons.  And  so  Josephus  thonght,  for  he  says  expressly  that  l8bliMd,al  thia 
time,  could  not  go  alono.  But  things  altered  much  in  the  next  three  generatioOBi 
for  Joseph,  Abraham's  great  grandson,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  took  part  with  hia 
brathmt  in  iha  iMdlag  of  their  fithar^floeki,^  at  tiia  age  of  thirty,  interpreted 
jPharaoh'a  dnam,  and  beeania  Ua  pviiieala  mtniatar.** 

On  the  same  pubjoft  another  writer  observrs  ns  followH  :  TH>miacl,  though  called 
'a  child,'  mnst  bnve  been  aixtoon  or  sfyenteeu  yc'iis  of  age,  ami  wnH  consequently 
a  youth  capable  of  being  a  support  and  asaistance  to  hiit  mother,  aa  heaoon  after 

An  ambiguity  in  the  text  might  have  been  avoided  by  placing  the  clause  putting 
on  her  shooUar"  withfaia  paTCotfaoiiB,aB  it  ia  plaoed  hy  Bishop  Kedeer,  Staokhonae, 

and  Pylo. 

^  In  Hebrew  the  word  El  signiflee  Qod,  and  therefore  it  ia  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portaaoa  to  enqvlra  wlqr  thia  ivevd  la  iiaad  frfttt  that  of  Fmib.  The  monntaina 

•DROtmding  the  temple  of  Eaaba,  and  where  the  Mohammedans  perform  tha  oavo- 
mony  of  Haj,  are  naiyersally  known  by  the  appellation  of  £l-al  .  Some  gram- 
marians assert  that  the  •word  El-al  is  singular,  while  otberB  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
plnral.  The  right  derivation  of  this  word  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion :  some 
irritara  aay  one  thing  and  othata  anotiiar.  Nona,  bowarar,  have  ittoeaedad  la 
•zplaintng  it  lalitfactorily.  Onr  own  opinioii  ia  that  it  ia  daiiVad  from  tiia  Habraw 
Word  El,  an  ftppcllation  given  to  those  mountains  which  are  more  than  ona  in 
uomber.   The  Arabs  have  formed  ita  ploral  £l-al  aooording  to  Arable  mlea. 
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Notwithstanding  the  perfect  coincidence  of  the  facts  taken 
from  the  Scriptures  with  those  from  the  Iloly  Koran,  as  above 
shown,  there  are,  nevertheless,  three  very  important  questions 
which  suggest  themselves  respecting  Ishmael's  settlement. 

FinL  Where  did  Abraham  leave  Uhmael  and  hie  mother  after 
expelling  them  from  hie  home? 

Secondly.  Where  did  lahmael  and  Eagar  settle  after  their 
wanderings  in  the  desert  ? 

Thirdly,  ^yas  it  in  the  very  spot  where  they  had  rested  for  the 
first  time,  or  in  some  other  place? 

The  Holy  Koran  mentions  nothing  on  the  subject,  but  there 
are  some  local  traditions,  and  also  a  few  Iladeeses,  which  treat 
of  it ;  the  latter,  however,  by  reason  of  their  not  possessing 
sofficient  authorily,  and  Seem  their  not  being  traced  np  to  the 
Prophet^  are  as  little  to  be  relied  on  aa  the  former.  The  local 
traditions  being  deemed  tmworthy  of  credit,  ftom  their  mixing 
up  together  occurrences  that  had  happened  on  various  and  dif- 
ferent occasions,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
first  question  more  than  has  been  done  by  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, which  say  that  "  He  (Abraham)  sent  her  (Hagar)  away ; 
and  she  departed  and  wandered  in  the  wildemess  of  Beer-eheba" 
(Gen.  zzi.  14). 

As  for  the  two  remaining  questions^  although  the  language  of 
8criptnre  is  not  very  dear— since,  in  one  place  it  says,  "  And  he 

(Ishmael)  grew,  and  dwelt  in  the  wildemess,  and  became  an 
archer"  (Gen.  xxi.  20),  and  in  another,  "  lie  (Ishmael)  dwelt  in 
the  wildemess  of  Paran"  (Gen.  xxi.  21),  passages  which  would 
certainly  lead  us  to  infer  that  Ishmael  had  changed  the  place  of 
his  abode ;  yet,  as  no  Christian  oommentator  represents  him  as 
haying  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  and  as,  moreover, 
neither  the  religions  nor  Uie  local  traditions  of  the  Moham- 
medans in  any  way  confirm  the  above,  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  Ishmael  and  his  mother  did  not  change  the  place  where  they 
dwelt,  and  that  by  the  word  tvilderneas,  alone,  the  sacred  writer 
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meant  the  wilderness  of  Psran.  The  solving  of  the  whole  question 
depends,  therefore^  upon  ascertaining  and  fixing  the  position  of  the 
said  wilderness  of  Paian,  where  Ishmael  is  said  to  have  settled. 
Oriental  geographers  mention  three  places  as  known  by  the 
the  appellation  of  Paian.  First,  thai  wilderness  wherein  the  dty 
of  Mecca  now  stands,  and  the  mountains  in  its  vicinity ;  secondly, 
those  mountains  and  a  village  which  are  situated  in  Eastern 
Egypt,  or  Arabia  Petrssa ;  and  ihirdlyi  a  district  in  the  province 
of  Samarcand.^ 

I  am  not  qnite  sure  whether  any  foreign  historian  has  stated 

L»      ^j^^j  *  V      ^         ^        iJj^  ' 

3  ^sM  if/     ^ Jf«r  ^jlfli^  J 

TIm  imM  of  Fkm  Is  nwntioiied  in  tlw  Old  TNtanunt,  whartln  it  ia  cteted  ti» 

High  Ood  came  from  Sinai,  appeared  in  Seir,  and  manifested  Uimelf  in  Pbaran. 

"  By  the  '*  inoiintRi'ns  of  f^oir"  is  meant  thoeo  of  Palestine,  and  the  words,  "  And 
God  appeared  in  Seir,"  refer  to  the  oonferring  the  Qoapel  npon  Christ.  Pharaa 
signifiea  eitimr  holj  Maeea  itidf,  or  flw  moontaina  in  ito  Tieiniiy,  aa  io,  nonortr, 
proved  by  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  words  was  manifested  in  Pharan,*'  ntor  to 
the  rerelation  of  tbc  lluly  Kocia  to  Mffhinnmtd.  Fbana  ia  also  the  namo  of  • 

small  Tillage  in  Samarcand. 

Some  writers  represent  Pharan  and  Toor  as  being  two  of  the  nnmeroos  proTinoeo 
of  BMteni  Bgypl  Otiiera  ataio  tliat  Toor  la  «  moimtsin  in  Eaatom  E^FF^  Imviag 
aeronl  villngos  round  it,  and  the  Phaiaa  ia  ita  oeighb<mrhood.— 

MtnuidU  Ittilaa  and  M<iiamol  Bokkm, 

JW  Jtij^  J  W  ^\  Jl/^ 
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that  Pharan  and  Hedjaz,  wherein  holy  Mecca  is  situated,  are 
ideatical ;  bat  an  Axabie  yenkm  of  the  Samaritan  Peatateach» 

CT*        Jjf  ji^^  3  )aku>^  U^ls^  ^  ^^Lafiil  <dllj»-u: 

•  *  4^  ^  ^Ijli  J  ^Jui!^ 

^^^iAsJmJ  ij^  Jk&fi  Aftrtiu        |jLfr  Lift  jijMt  ^ 

Fhann  liaii  appellatioii  giTm  to  Hum  loaaMtiea. 

1.  To  the  moanUina  of  Mecc*.  Som*  AothovB  an  of  opinion  that  all  the  Hedjai 
mountains  bear  this  name,  and  that  thoy  are  the  monntaina  mentioned  in  that  pas- 
sage  of  the  Old  Testament  wherein  the  advent  of  our  Prophet  is  foretold.  Ameer 
▲1m  Naair,  ton  «f  MriwKJali,  alalet  lhak  Almbakr  Nadr,  wn  of  KMim,  ton  of  Kvmm, 
mw  called  a  Pharanee,  that  ia,  a  natiTa  of  Fhtiaat  111  xotaiww  to  fha  moimtaiiis  of 
Phamn.  whioh  arr  identical  with  those  of  TTpcljaz. 

2.  Abu  Abdoollah,  in  his  work  on  the  Physical  Characters  of  £>gypt|  mentions 
that  Pharan  and  Toor  are  two  villages  of  Eastern  Egypt. 

Tear  is  an  appdlatioo  given  severally  to  seveii  difleniitp]aMa,one  of  them  being 
a  mountain  between  which  and  the  Tiwuntihii  of  FhuMi  there  are  litiiaitod  leveral 
tillages. — Mushtarak  Yakoot-i'Iiamm, 

CryJb  J  .  .  .  Jjli         J\      .  .  .  ^  .  .  . 

MJL^      ^\  J  LyU  UJ  \o\  ^  5-5^  ^ 

Shareef  Edreesi,  when  enumerating  in  his  Nizba  the  stages  from  Egypt  to  Medina 
along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  Rtnten  that  Joon  Phnnin  is  the  namA  di  ODO  ci  themi 
adding  that  from  Pharan  the  passage  or  road  lies  through  Toor. 
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edited  by  R.  Enenen,  and  published  at  Lngdoni  Batayoram, 
1851,  Bays,  in  a  note  here  snbjoined,  that  Pbaran  and  Hedjaa  are 
one  and  the  eame  place :  4  ti^AdA  j  (jl**'^       It/  ^  jL»  y 

It  ia  certain,  however,  that  no  Ghiiatian  writer  has  ever  ac- 
knowledged the  identity  of  Pharan  with  Hecyas.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  all  state  that— 

1.  The  Tast  and  wide-spread  tract  of  land  eitending  from  the 

northern  boundary  of  Beer-sheba  as  far  as  Mount  Sinai,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Pharan.  The  boundaries  generally 
assigned  it  are  Canaan  on  the  north,  and  Mount  Sinai  on  the 
south ;  Egypt  on  the  west,  and  Mount  Seir  on  the  cast.  It  con- 
tains many  small  wildemesses,  which  fonn  the  whole  one,  and 
which  are  distingoished  by  distuict  and  separate  names,  snch  as 
Shnr,  Beer-Sheba,  Etham,  Sinai,  Bin,  Zin,  Edam,  etc 

2.  Some  haye  oonjectored  that  Kadesh,  where  Abraham  digged 
swell,  which  he  called  Becr-Sheba,  ie  the  same  as  Pharan. 

3.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  Pharan  is  the  name  of  that  wil- 
demeds  which  lies  on  the  western  slope  of  Mount  Sinai.^  The 

*  "  A  name  which  seems  to  bo  applied  in  Soriptnro  to  tbo  ■whole  of  the  deaert 
extending  from  tho  frontiers  of  JadAii  to  the  borders  of  Sin&i.  At  least,  ua  we  find 
ttia  tiw  wmlli  flf  lliit  region  iMiderlng  Sinai  (Nnm.  x.  19),  ■ad  In  ill*  norUi  \m- 
dnriog  on  KadMh  ^om.  xiii.  26),  and  eleewhere,  it  eeems  easier  to  mppoee  that 
Pamn  ■was  the  name  of  the  whole  region  marked  by  these  limits,  than  that 
there  were  two  opposite  districts,  bearing  the  same  name.  Under  this  view  the 
difflenltsf  of  rightly  appropriating  thia  naoM  It  obriated,  oeoing  that  all  tbo  wpanle 
allocutiona  which  diffaraatmiten  have  bronght  for  it,  meet  in  the  somewbat  amtaa- 
sire  district  which  we  snppose  it  to  have  embraced.  The  name  is  well-preeerved  in 
that  oi  Wady  Faran,  a  yalley  of  the  Lower  Sinai,  through  which  lay  the  road  sup* 
poaad  to  have  been  taken  by  the  laraelttea  in  their  march  to  the  upper  region.''-^ 
Kitlo*B  CSyeloiMdia  of  tha  BiUa. 

*'  A  wilderness  to  the  south  of  Palestine,  where  Isbmael  is  said  to  hare  dwelt 
(Gen  xsi.  21),  bounded  on  the  west  by  Halal  and  Yelck,  on  the  north  by  the 
aonthern  hills  of  Judea,  and  on  the  east  by  the  wilderness  and  moontaine  of  Eadesh. 
Thia  is  El-poran,  or  the  wiUamaia  of  Paran  (Oen.xtT.  6).  Abe  the  oovntry  ex- 
cellent in  ■oma  |N0ta  for  paatvren  the  rainy  aeaaon,  whiva  Abraham  dwelt,  betwaon 
Eadesh  and  Shur,  and  tbr  which  the  Hebrews  cnmc  from  Sinai  on  their  way 
to  Eadeah  (Nam.  xii.  16|  and       2d).   The  wildeneaa  oi  Patan  might  mean  the 
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ruins  of  many  edifices,  time-destroyed  sepulchres,  minarets,  etc., 
are  still  to  be  seen  there.  Mr.  Ruper  states  that  he  discovered 
the  ruins  of  a  church  which  must  have  been  built  in  the  fifth 
century  after  Christ;  and  he  also  informs  ufi  that  in  the  fourth 
ocntury  this  plaoe  was  inhabited  by  CiinstiaD8»  and  that  a  biahop 
alBo  zMided  there. 

We  have  not  the  least  heeitation  In  admitting  the  aothaib- 
ticity  of  the  above  statement,  and  in  thinking  that  this  town  is 
identical  with  the  one  mentioned  by  Oriental  historians  as  liuviug 
flourished  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Egypt. 

But  although  the  first  two  observations  do  not  soem  to  be 
corroborated  by  any  evidence  whatsoeyer,  neverthelesa  we  shall, 
in  order  that  not  the  least  doubt  may  remain,  proceed  to  refate 
them* 

By  way  of  disposing  of  the  first  of  them,  namely,  that  whieb 
represents  Pharan  as  being  one  yast  wildecness,  including  many 
others,  such  as  those  of  Shnr,  Sinai,  etc.,  we  cannot  do  better 

than  quote  here  a  few  passages  from  the  Scriptures,  since  they 
plainly  show  that  Pharan  is  a  separate  wilderness  of  itself,  having 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  other  wildernesses  around  it. 

a.  **  And  the  children  of  Israel  took  their  journey  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  the  cloud  rested  on  the  wildemeas  of 
Paran"  (Numb.  z.  IS).  This  passage^  which  means  that  the 
Israelites  departed  ftom  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  halted  in 
that  of  Paran,  proves  to  demonstration  that  tiie  two  deserts  in 
question  are  quite  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other. 

b,  "And  in  the  fourteenth  year  came  Chedorlaomer,  and  the 
kings  that  were  with  him,  and  sniote  the  Rephainis  in  Ashteroth 
Karmain,  and  the  Zemzems  in  Ham,  and  the  Emims  in  Shaveh 
Kiziathaim,  and  the  Horites  in  their  Mount  Seir,  unto  El-Paran, 

hillfl  bonnding  the  plain  to  the  cast  of  it,  and  to  the  sonth  of  13m  vildemcss  «t 
Kadesh  ;  or  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  wa^^  n\m  called  the  wilderness  of  Paran  from 
the  adjaoent  pUun,  m  it  was  also  callod  that  oi  Kadesh  irom  the  fountain  ol  Kadosh." 
— Tbe  PMpte'i  Bible  DIeCionary. 
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which  is  by  the  wilderness"  (Gen.  xiv.  5,  6).  Now  it  may  he 
presumed  that  unleas  the  wildeineafl  of  Paran  be  taken  to  be  a 
place  jMT  te,  the  aboTe  passage  has  no  meaning. 

"  And  the  Lord  spoke  unto  Moses,  saying,  '  Send  thoa 
men  that  they  may  search  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give  nnto 
the  children  of  Iflrael ;  of  every  tribe  of  their  fathers  shall  ye 
send  a  man,  every  one  a  ruler  among  them.'  And  Moses,  by 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  sent  them  from  the  wilderness  of 
Paran ;  all  those  men  were  heads  of  the  children  of  Israel" 
(I^iunb.  xiii.  1-3). 

dL  ''And  they  went  and  came  to  Moses,  and  to  Aaron,  and  to  all 
the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  nnto  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  to  Kadesh ;  and  hronght  hack  word  nnto  them,  and  nnto 
all  the  congregation,  and  shewed  ilicm  liic  fruit  of  tiiu  land** 
(Numb.  xiii.  26). 

e*  "  And  he  said,  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and  rose  up  from 
Seir  nnto  them ;  he  shined  forth  firom  Mount  Paran,  and  he 
came  with  ten  thousands  of  saints ;  from  his  right  hand  went 
a  fieiy  law  for  them"  (Dent  zxziii«  2). 

/,  **  God  came  from  Timan,  and  the  Holy  One  from  Mount 
Paran.  Selah.  His  glory  covered  the  heavens,  and  the  earth 
was  full  of  his  praise"  (Hab.  iii.  3). 

ff,  And  they  rose  out  of  Midian,  and  came  to  Paran,  and  they 
took  men  with  them  out  of  Paran,  and  they  came  to  £gyp^ 
nnto  Pharaoh,  king  of  E|gypt,"  etc.  (1  Kings  zL  IS). 

The  second  remark  also,  which  asserts  that  Kadesh  and  Paran 
are  identical,  is  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the  following  passages 
from  the  Scriptures : — 

(a.)  "And  the  Horites  in  their  Mount  Seir,  unto  £l-Paran, 
which  is  by  the  wilderness.  And  they  returned,  and  came  to 
En-mishpat,  which  is  Kadesh,  and  smote  all  the  country  of  the 
Amalekites,  and  also  the  Amorites,  that  dwelt  in  Haxezon-tamar " 

(Gen.  xiv.  G,  7). 
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It  is  clear  that  unless  Kadesh  and  Paran  be  taken  as  two  separate 
and  distinct  wildernesses,  the  passage  quoted  would  mean  nothing. 

ib,)  "  Aad  they  went  and  came  to  Moses,  and  to  Aaron,  and 
to  all  the  congr^tion  of  the  children  of  Israel,  mto  the  fMUr* 
JMM  of  Paran,  to  Kadeah;  and  brought  hack  word  unto  them, 
aad  unto  all  the  congregation,  and  shewed  them  the  finiit  of  the 
land"  (Num.  xUi.  26). 

As  we  suspect  the  faithfulness  of  the  English  rendering  of  the 
italicised  portion  of  the  passage  marked  {b.),  we  herewitli  subjoin 
the  original  passage  in  Hebrew,  with  the  Arabic  yersion  of  it. 

"While  this  very  clearly  shows  the  defect  of  the  English  trans- 
lation, it  also  corroborates  tlie  correctness  of  onr  own  remark. 
The  true  translation  of  it  is,  "unto  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
through  Kadesh/'  a  translation  that  perfectly  coincides  with  the 
Arabic  Teieion,  In  thia  case  it  ia  quite  evident  that  Paran  and 
Eadeeh  are  the  names  of  two  distinct  wildemeeaes. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  third  Paran,  which  is  reported  to 
have  been  sitnated  along  the- western  slope  of  Mount  Sinai,  a 
situation  the  correctness  of  which  we  neither  doubt  nor  deny  ;  but 
it  remains  for  ua  to  enquire  whether  this  place  is  or  is  not  the 
same  wilderness  mentioned  in  Genesis,  as  the  place  of  Ishmael's 
settlement  after  his  wanderings  in  the  desert  of  Beer-Slicba,  and 
also,  whether  the  latter  really  did  settle  there  or  not ;  for  if  hj 
onr  enqniries  we  can  prore  thai  he  did  not»  then  it  will  also  be 
'  prored  that  this  Paran  is  not  the  one  mentioned  in  Qenesis. 

No  local  traditions  exist  by  which  it  can  be  shown  that 
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Ishmael  settled  in  the  locality  under  oomideration,  and  what- 
oyer  reasons  the  Ber.  Mr.  Fonter  baa  adduced  to  support  his 

view  of  the  subject,  are  wholly  unsupported  by  any  evidence 
whatever.  In  order,  however,  to  remove  all  possible  doubt  upon 
the  subject,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  refute  those  reasoufl  of  the 
reverend  gentleman. 

The  author  above  alluded  to,  basing  his  remailu  upon  the 
paaaage,  "^And  they  dwelt  ficom  Havilah  onto  Shur,  that  is  before 
ISgy^t,  as  thou  goeat  towaid  Aaayria"  (Qen*  xzy.  18),  states  that 
'*  God's  promises  were  ....  already  accomplished  . ...  in  the 
diffusion  of  an  Ismaelitish  population '  from  Shur  to  Havilah,'  or 
across  the  Arabian  peninsula,  from  the  border  of  Egypt  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Euphrates.** 

The  first  mistake  he  makes  is  that  of  placing  Havilah  on 
the  mouths  of  the  fiuphrates;'  while,  in  reality,  the  locality 
in  qnestion— the  name  of  whose  founder  is  mentioned  in  Gton. 
z.  29«ts  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Yemen,  Lat.  17°  30'  N., 
Long.  42^  dO'  jS. ;  and  that  this  is  the  true  position  will  be  more 
evident  by  the  reader^s  ecnsultlng  the  map  of  Arabia,  redneed,  as 
regains  its  geographical  features,  from  J.  Walker's  large  map, 
and  by  referring,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  portions  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  drawn  by  the  Kev.  Carteret  ?•  Carey,  M.A. 

>  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fonter,  when  traating  ^  anbjeet  of  the  eettiemaBt  of  Hkvileli, 

■ays,  "  that  by  the  land  of  Hayilah,  described  in  the  First  Book  of  Mosea,  ia  intended 
the  tract  of  Arabia  adjoining  the  moutbH  of  the  Euphrates,  and  stretching  south- 
ward along  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Golf."  This  he  states  on  the  ground — which 
we  do  not  tiiink  worth  omdit— tbe  prhtoipal  of  the  Behrain  idaiida  voteitto  to 
this  day  the  origiqal  aaae  (of  Hauilah)  in  that  of  AnV*  Ho  fniffaer  endoayonrs  to 
strengthen  his  argnments  by  snying  that  "  the  following  dpecimens  will  exomplify 
the  Tarious  inflections  of  this  name,  in  the  modem  Arabic :  Aval  or  Aual,  lluale  or 
Hiarileh,  KheiifKliBtt,  Hwlan,  Ohenl,  Ohsiilan ;  ■ome  of  fheee  wosde  being  varying 
nemet  of  the  same  place  or  diatrlefc.**  To  deduce  c  j n <  ]  u > ! on  'i  and  to  dispose  of  such  im- 
portnnt  rjupstions  in  the  manner  abore  noticed,  is  not  in  the  least  consistent  with  the 
established  rales  of  thorongh  and  impartial  inrestigation,  and,  therefore,  not  at  all 
•ntfUed  to  oredit.  Henoe  our  x«maxk  Uiat  fht  zeverend  miter  above  quoted  fa 
mmg  in  his  statenMiit,  and  especially  so,  jihm  na  Ibid  in  foU  the  afpellation  in 
qoaatlon  in  another  portion  of  the  peninrola. 
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The  seeond  mistake  is  that,  following  in  the  wake  of  other 

Christian  historians  and  geographers,  our  author  places  Shur  in 
the  west  of  Arabia  PetnEa,  wherein  is  situated  the  desert  of  Etham, 
which  is  decidedly  wrong ;  for,  by  the  desert  of  Shur  the  sacred 
penman  means  the  whole  of  that  widely-spread  plaiu,  extending 
Boathward  from  Syria  as  far  as  Egypt. 

The  original  Hebrew  of  the  above  passage  has  the  two  names 
of  I^B^  Shor  and  tTWHl  Ashnr  only,  without  the  word 
desert  being  attached  to  either  of  them  ;  these  two  names,  Shur 
and  A  shur,  meauing,  respectively,  Syria  and  Assyria. 

It  consequently  becomes  quite  evident  that  the  Ishmaelites 
settled  in  the  wide  tract  of  land  extending  from  the  northern 
frontiers  of  Yemen  to  the  sonthem  borders  of  Syria.  This  place 
now  bears  the  name  of  Hedjas»  and  is  identical  with  Pamn.  We 
are  the  more  justified  in  this  our  conclosion  from  finding  that 
the  tract  of  land  we  have  described  above  lies  exactly  before 
Egypt,  to  a  traveller  proceeding  thence  towards  Aaayria,  an  ex- 
planation which  clearly  proves  the  truth  of  the  passage,  "  that  is 
before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  towards  Assyria/'  meaning  before 
Egyptf  if  you  were  to  draw  a  right  line  thence  to  Assyria. 

The  boundaries  assigned  to  Pliaraa  by  the  Bey.  Mr.  Forster, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Wills—''  wilderness  of  Shur  westward, 
and  Mount  Seir  eastward;  the  land  of  Canaan  northward,  and 
the  Bed  Sea  southward"— are  equally  erroneous. 

From  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  iv.  22-2G,'  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Foreter  concludes  that  Mount  Sinai  and  Agar  are  one  and 
the  same,  an  assertion  which  must  rest  solely  upon  that  author's 
dixit,  unsupported  as  it  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  the 

^  "  For  it  is  writtan,  that  Abraham  had  two  tons,  the  OM  hf  ft  bondmaid,  the 
other  br  a  freewoman.  But  he  who  waa  of  the  bondwoman  was  born  aflor  the 
flesh  i  but  be  of  the  freewoman  was  bj  promise.  Which  things  are  an  allegozy : 
forihaM  are  the  two  eorenattto ;  the  one  from  the  Mount  Sinai,  whish  gvndereth  to 
bondage,  which  is  Agar.  For  this  Agar  ia  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  answorefh 
to  Jcni^tnlrm  whii^h  now  i?,  and  is  in  bondage  with  hOT  ellildlOn*  Bat  Jenoeleni 
which  is  abore  is  free,  which  i«  the  mother  oi  ve  all.'* 
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authority  of  any  Christian  writer  whomsoever.  No  Oriental 
historian  or  geographer  can  be  named  who  states  that  Mount 
Sinai  was  also  called  Agar,  nor  does  the  passage  from  the  New 
Testament  imply  that  2£oant  Sinai  is  the  same  as  Agar.  St. 
Paul's  real  meaniag  is,  that  on  this  same  Mount  Sinai  two  eore- 
naats  were  made— one  with  Isaac  and  the  other  with  Ishmael, 
Hagar's  son.  St.  Panl,  allegorically  speaking,  says:  "This 
Agar  is  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,"  that  is,  t/ns  Agar  (descendants 
of  Hagar)  m  Arabia  is  (he  rovenayit  made  on  Mount  Sinai  aha, 
and  ansmereth  to  Jerusalcjn  which  now  is,  and  is  in  bondage 
with  her  chiMren"  It  will  be  found  impossible  to  twiat  the 
above  passage  so  as  to  mean  that  .Sinai  and  Agar  were  identical. 

Upon  the  authority  of  1  Ohion.  9/  the  Ber.  Mr.  Forster 
states  that  the  locality  eastward  of  Gilead,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  corresponds  with  the  primitive 
seat  of  Ishmael.  The  descendants  of  Ishmael,  in  the  coiu  pg  ot 
time,  overspread  almost  the  whole  Arabian  peninsula,  and  some 
of  his  offspring,  seizing  the  locality  in  question  from  the  ab- 
origines, settled  there.  The  passage  simply  shows  that  the 
Hagarites  (descendants  of  Hagar)  met  with  their  defeat  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  defeat  which  took  place  800  years 
after  Ishmael.  This  passage  can  hardly  be  strained  to  mean 
that  this  place  was  the  same  where  Ishmael  himself  settled. 

In  order  to  prove  that  Ishmael's  descendants  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  space  from  the  northern  side  of  tlie  Persian  Gulf, 
as  far  as  Yemen,  the  reverend  gentleman  so  often  named  does 
his  utmost  to  identify  the  names  of  various  places  with  that  of 
the  Ma^arites.  Some  of  these  identifications  are  not  entitled  to 
the  smallest  credit ;  with  others  he  adopts  his  stereotyped  course 
of  availing  himself  of  the  coincidence  of  even  a  single  letter;  while 
with  otiiLi's  again,  he  docs,  indeed,  succeed,  but  upon  the  weakest 
and  moat  trivial  grounds.    But  what  the  Bev.  Mr.  Forster  so 

*  And  Mifcwud  be  inlmbitdd  unto  tiw  entering  in  el  tiie  wildenieee  fnm  the 
ihw Snphntee:  beeanie  their  etttie  were  aiiiltiplied in  tiw lead itf  Gileed." 
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laboriontlyi  and  we  regret  to  say  eo  uneiiceessfiiny,  endeaYOon 
to  OBtablkh,  we  eonaider  as  wholly  Qndeaerring  our  attention 

TioWf  and  this  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  we  are  also  of 
opinion  that  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  the  twelve  illustrious 
patriarchs,  were  not  confined  to  the  narrow  tract  of  land  around 
Qoly  Mecca,  but  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  spread  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  pemnanla  ;^  and,  eeoondlyi  inas- 
much aa  it  has  no  connection  with  onr  snbject— the  primitive 
settlement  of  Ishmael  himself  and  of  his  descendants,  and  not  of 
the  Babeequent  spreading  of  the  latter. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  circumstance  of  no  mention 
whatever  having  been  made  in  the  Pentateuch  of  that  Pharan 
which  is  situated  in  eastern  Egypt,  on  the  western  slope  of 
Mount  Sinai— a  fact  the  more  evident  by  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses.  The  sacred 
historian  states  that  upon  the  above  people  crossing  the  Bed  Sea, 
"  they  went  ont  into  the  wHdemees  of  Shur  "  (Syria)  (Ex.  zv.  82), 
and  that  when  they  crossed  the  wilderness  of  Bin,  "  then  came 
Amalek  and  fought  with  Israel  in  Rephidiin"  (Ex.  xvii.  8). 

That  the  Amalekites  were  not  the  aborigines  of  Rephidim,  but 
those  of  the  valley  mentioned  in  Num.  xiv.  25,  is  also  evident 
firom  the  use  of  the  word  came  in  the  above  passage. 

This  much,  however,  should  be  remembered,  that  Rephidim  is 
to  the  west  of  Binai,  that  is,  in  eastern  Ejgypt,  sud  that  this  is 
the  identical  place  where  Moses  caused  water  to  issue  from  a 
rock,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  Massah  and  Meribah" 

Whan  ifao  UuximIHm  mvhlpUed,  the  tnet  of  land  around  Ifeeo*  proved  nAirow 

and  contrnctod  for  them,  and.  consequently,  they  commenced  to  spn^ad  over  other 
pfirti  of  t?i''  p<>nin«ti!n  ;  nnd  wherever  thoy  wont  God  assisted  thetu,  and  they  van- 
quished tho  Amaickitca,  aad  drove  them  out  of  thoir  coaotry.— Afaort/*  t^*  KotaAa, 
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(Ex.  zvii.  6,  7),  and  that,  moreo?er,  it  was  here  that  Mosee 
built  an  altar  and  "  called  the  name  of  it,  JBHOYAH-niflai"  (Ex. 
zvii.  15). 

MoBes  now  proceeded  further  to  the  Eaet,  nntQ  he  reached  a 

place  named  the  Meant  of  God,  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  where  he 
encamped,  and  where  Jcthro,  his  father-in-law,  came  to  meet 
him  (Ex.  xviii.  5;  xix.  2). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Jethro  came  from  the  east  of  Mount 
Sinai,  for  Midian,  of  which  place  he  was  the  prieety  is  situated 
eastward  of  it. 

Up  to  this  time  Hoses,  during  his  march  fiom  Egypt  to  Sinai, 
makes  no  mention  of  the  name  of  Pharan. 

From  Sinai,  the  march  of  the  Israelites  was  in  a  north- 
easterly direction.  Referring  to  this  journey,  the  sacred  writer 
says,  *'  The  children  of  Israel  took  their  journeys  out  of  the 
wilderness,  and  the  cloud  rested  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran" 
(Nam.  X.  12).  The  first  halt  made  by  Moses  was  at  a  place 
called  Taberah  (Num.  zi.  8) ;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Kibroth- 
hattaavah  <Nnm.  zi.  84) ;  thence  to  Hazeroth  (Num.  zi.  85), 
ih>m  which  last  place  he  entered  the  wilderness  of  Paran  (Nam. 
xii.  16).  This  Paran  being  the  same  one  as  where  "  the  cloud" 
is  said  to  have  "  rested,"  there  cannot,  consequently,  be  the  least 
doubt  that  the  march  of  Moses  was  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
that  is,  towards  Eadesh  (Num.  zili.  26);  and,  therefore,  the 
Pharan  mentioned  by  Moses  cannot  have  been  situated  to  the 
west  of  Sinai. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  city  of  Pharan, 
whose  rains  haye  been  discoyered  and  described  by  Mr.  Ruper, 
and  which  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Oriental  writers  also, 
did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Mosc3,  for  how  was  it  possible  that 
any  city  could  have  flourished  in  u  wilderness  described  by  the 

samd  writer  to  haye  been  "  great  and  terrible  wherein 

were  fiery  serpents,  and  scorpions,  and  drought,  where  there  was 
no  water"  (Dent.  Tiii.  IS). 
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The  above  mH  be  stiU  further  demoDstraied  by  the  obsenrar 
tlon  that  the  position  assigned  by  Christian  writers  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran  entirely  depends  upon  the  correctness  of  the  account 
of  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses,  respecting  which 
circumstance  opinions  of  the  learned  are  as  much  divided  as 
upon  any  other  qnestion  whatever;  a  fact  which  will  be  still 
more  evident  on  oonsnlting  the  map,  anbjoined  to  thia  essay, 
wherein  are  marked  not  less  than  five  different  directions  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  chosen  people,  as  determined  hj  five  learned 
persons  independently  of  each  other. 

One  of  the  many  Arahul-aribah  tribes  was  that  called  the  Bani- 
Pharan,  and  it  appears  to  us  as  probable  that  some  of  this  tribe, 
in  consquenco  of  continual  disputes  and  quarrels  with  the 
Yemenites  and  other  neighbouring  tribes,  might  have  proceeded 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and,  settling  to  ih»  west  of  Monnt 
Sinai,  in  Eastern  Egypt,  founded  there  a  city  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Pharan,  and  that  sneh  city  is  the  one  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Baper  and  the  Oriental  writers.  Thus  much,  at  least,  is 
certain,  that  it  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  city  of  the  same 
name  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures. 

If  the  wilderness  of  Paran  be  taken  as  that  wide-spread  plain, 
extending  from  Syria  aa  far  as  Yemen,  as  is  mentioned  in  Holy 
Writ  itself,  and  maintained  to  he  snch  not  only  by  all  the  local 
traditions  bnt  also  by  Oriental  writers— then  every  portion  of 
Moses'  march  becomes  reconciled  with  the  whole  narration,  and 
its  correctness  established,  as  will  be  hereafter  proved. 

The  whole  of  that  extensive  plain  lying  to  the  south  of  Syria 
is  generally  spoken  of  by  the  sacred  writers  as  the  land  of  iShur. 
In  some  places,  however,  it  is  called  the  "wilderness"  alone 
(Ex.  ziu.  18),  and  in  others,  "the  great  wilderness"  (Dent, 
viii.  15) ;  and  in  this  wilderness  the  comparatively  small  deserts 
of  Etham,  Sin,  Sinai,  Zan,  Kadeah,  Edom,  and  a  portion  of 
Paran  are  included. 

Now,  the  only  plausible  objection  that  can  bo  made  to  our 
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aboTe  xemaito  is,  tbat  of  our  maintaiiiiikg  the  identity  of  6hxa 
with  Syria.  In  Gen.  zxr.  Id  there  are  two  namea  mentioned, 
the  one  being  Bhar  and  the  other  Aehnr.  Bnt  as  all  Christian 

writers  interpret  Ashur  as  Assyria,  there  can  be  LuL  one  reason 
only  for  denying  Shur  to  be  Syria,  and  this  is  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  above  identification  would  prove  favourable  to  Islam,  by 
eetablishing  the  truth  of  the  prophecy  oonoeniing  Mohammed,  in 
Dent,  zxiiii.  2,  and  Hab.  iii.  8. 

According  to  what  we  liave  above  stated  Paran  has  Eadeeh  on 
its  northern,  and  the  desert  of  Zht  and  the  Arabian  Gnlf  on  ita 
western,  frontier. 

When  Moses  proceeded  from  Sinai,  the  cloud  rested  in  Paran, 
near  Kadesh  (Num.  x.  12),  and  the  Jewii^h  lcg"i relator,  passing 
through  Taberab,  Kibroth-hattaavah,  and  llazerath,  came  to 
Paran,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kadesh.  From  this  place  he  despatched 
mesflengere,  who,  on  their  way  back,  arrived  first  at  Kadesh,  and 
then  at  Paran ;  and  thns  the  entire  march  of  Moses  in  Paran  is 
elncidated  and  proved. 

We  shall  now  consider  those  passages  of  the  Scriptures  which 
treat  of  the  expulsion  of  Ilagar  and  Isliiiiael,  on  which  subject 
the  sacred  historian  thus  expresses  himself :  "  And  Abraham  rose 
up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  bread  and  a  bottle  of  water, 
and  gave  it  unto  Hagar,  potting  it  on  her  shoulder,  and  the 
child,  and  sent  her  away  ,*  and  she  departed,  and  wandered  in  the 
wUdemeee  of  Beer-eheba,  And  the  water  was  spent  in  the  bottle, 
and  she  east  the  child  under  one  of  the  shmbs"  (Gen.  xxi.  14, 15). 
The  italicised  passage  does  not  necesj^nrily  imply  that  Uagar 
wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  Beer-sbeba  only,  and  that  the 
water  consumed  was  the  same  as  had  been  given  her  by  Abra- 
ham. On  the  contrary,  we  think  such  an  interpretation  to  be 
incorrect :  First,  because  the  well  of  Beer-sheba,  which  Abraham 
had  digged  near  Kadesh,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he  had 
himself  dwelt  since  a  long  time,  was  a  place  not  quite  unknown 
to  Hagar;  and,  secondly,  because  no  such  scarcity  of  water 
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eoM  IwTe  been  there,  seeing  that  Beveral  wella,  wbieh  had  been 

made,  not  by  Abraham  only  but  also  by  the  Philistines,  were  to 
be  found  there  (Gen.  xvi.  18).  The  following  interpretation  of 
the  above  passage  will|  we  venture  to  think,  he  nearer  the  real 
flOiiBe  of  the  original^  and,  therefore,  more  correct  than  the  one 
generally  adTaneed  and  adopted  by  Chrieyan  writers.  Hagar, 
when  driTen  firom  home,  might  nainially  have  Ifethonght  herself 
of  repairing  to  a  locality  where  she  eonld  find  a  refuge,  and  might, 
consequently,  have  selected  for  her  abode  that  part  of  the 
country  where  the  Arabul-Aribah  lived,  because  all  around  that 
place,  namely  Beer-sheba,  dwelt  nations  who  were  quarrelsome 
and  utterly  devoid  of  pity. 

Before  reaching  her  destination  the  water  that  she  had  with 
her  might  have  been  consumed,  and  she  might  have  Ailed  the 
skin  again  and  again  firom  wheresoerer  she  conld  obtain  water ; 
hat  npon  her  reaching  the  wildemees  of  Paran  the  water  was 
altogetlier  spent,  iior  could  she,  after  the  most  diligent  and 
anxious  search,  meet  with  any.  Her  son  Ishmael  might,  in 
consequence  of  extreme  thirst,  have  become  faint,  exhausted, 
and  near  the  point  of  death,  and  Hagar,  in  great  anxiety  and 
mental  agitation,  have  wandered  hither  and  thither  seeking  for 
water.  Now  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  bnt  what  is  probable 
and  natnial. 

The  Nomadic  Arabs  used  to  conceal,  by  means  of  reeds,  every 
spring  of  water  they  could  find  in  the  desert,  in  order  to  keep 
them  exclusively  for  their  own  use  and  benefit.  This  custom, 
which  still  obtains  among  them,  was  owing  to  the  great  drought 
BO  common  in  Arabia. 

It  is  very  probable  that  in  those  days  there  might  have  been 
some  spring  thus  hidden  by  the  Arabi  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  well  of  Zemsem  now  is,  beeanse  the  Hebrew  word  *^2l  Beer 
does  not  exclnsiTely  mean  a  well,  but  a  fountain  or  spring 
also. 

Hagar,  therefore,  in  her  running  about  from  one  place  to 
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another  like  a  mad  woman,  might  very  possibly  have  diseoyered 
this  spring,  and  have  availed  herself  of  it,~a  cirenmstance, 

be  it  observed,  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures  in  the  following 
words  :  "  And  God  opened  her  eyes  and  she  saw  a  well  of 
water"  (Gen.  xxi.  19).  The  Arab  tradition  says  that  an  angel 
made  a  hollow  in  that  place  by  striking  it  either  with  his  wing 
or  his  foot. 

All  the  aforesaid  ohserrations  agree  with  the  local  tradition  in 
Bokharee,  already  quoted  above;  a  tradition  that  has  always 
been  received  as  gentiine  among  the  pre-Islamio  Arabs,  notwith- 

Btandiug  their  being  split  into  numberless  tribes  and  sects,  all 
hostile  to  one  another,  and  each  following  a  religion  exclusively 
their  own. 

Under  these  drcnmstances,  therefore,  we  cannot  regard  the 
tradition  in  question  as  a  false  or  sporions  one,  more  especially 
when  several  passages  ihmi  the  Scriptures  themselves  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  and  confirm  it. 

Hagar  began  to  dwell  there,  while,  tempted  by  the  spring  of 
water,  many  persona  of  the  Bani-Jorham  tribe  came  and  settled 
in  its  "vicinitv. 

The  local  tradition  in  Bokhacee'  informs  us  that  Ishmael  took 

^  Jli         ^         lyijl  ^Li  CSf^  jLttJji\  ^jff^ 
J\  JUi  jjLi  'U*      ^5^>^         ^i^       I  JUi  Ijj 

^         ^  v^y  ^!/^^ 

JeM-\  ^  JUi  V  sj^     ^  ^^J> 
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a  womsn  to  wife ;  tbst  when  Abraham  came  to  Wait  his  son  he 
disapproved  of  the  mai'hage,  and  hinted  the  propriety  of  a 

^Jh       'Uii  b  y,^     uui.  ciJii  ^1/. 

1J\  J15  ^1  J15  cl^:;  ^3^1  J15  IL.  ^! 

j;^u-J»4jjb.  jeiM-1,^^  j«iuui  ju  ury  j« 
,  -ui     ^  Ji5^i      ^\       j^i?  iJ; 

4l  ^  b  J«j   ^UJ!^  ^Ui    i;U:^i  Jii   ^j;.:  ^\ 

A        flOBgragitioii  of  tlie  Bml^oiliaaa  trite,  ivandoring  in  tbe  wildMnwH 

lU'Oimd  tho  holy  Mecca,  descried  birds  flying  in  it,  and  henco  they  concladod  that 
there  mnst  Ix;  a  pprinf,'  of  wntcr  in  tho  wilderneaa.  On  their  searching  after  it 
thtij  really  found  oqo,  and,  obtaining  tho  pormiasion  of  IsbmaorB  mother,  settled  in 
iti  Tfeinity.  It  WM  from  nnoDgtt  this  colony  that  lahiuMl  aetoetMi  a  wife^  Aftor 
•ome  timo  Abraham  paid  a  visit  to  his  son,  bat  SOt  findiiig  iHhmMl  At  homo,  he 
asked  his  wife  where  her  hasband  whcronpon  she  replied,  very  coldly,  that 
he  vai  gone  oat  in  quest  of  prey.  Abraham  thereat  desired  her  to  tell  Ishmael  in 
hit  maoM  tittt  ha  ihonld  change  his  thmiiold.  When  Iihrnael  returned  ih*  de- 
livered the  mMMgo  to  him,  and  he  immediately  divoroed  her,  exoUuming  that  the 
hint  wn3  to  this  effect.  Abraham  revisited  his  son  after  a  short  time,  and  not 
finding  liim  on  this  cw-casion,  also,  ho  again  iufimred  of  him  from  his  Kocond  wife. 
She  very  politely  replied  that  her  husband  was  gone  in  the  wilderness  in  search  of 
imy,  hot  aha  at  tiM  aaoM  time  T«ry  hospitably  asked  him  to  alight  from  his  hotss 
and  partake  of  the  meat  she  had  prspsnd.  Abraham  blessed  her.  After  a  lapse 
of  time  Abraham  again  visited  hia  son,  and  meeting  him  this  time  near  tho  well  of 
Zemzem,  informed  him  that  he  (Abraham)  was  commanded  by  Qod  to  erect  an  altar 
lor  Hb  irorahip,  and  that  Ishmael  itas  oidered  to  assiil  him.  Tbs  latter  rapUed 
that  we  had  better  at  once  begin  the  task.  Thersiqioa  Abmham  eommenced  the 
bnlMing  of  the  trmplo,  while  Tahmnol  nafiiBtcd  biin  with  n^'cpf^snry  inatorials,  both 
of  them  saying,  "Lord  aoqept  it  irom  oa,  for  thou  art  he  who  hoareth  and  knoweth." 
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divorce ;  that  Isbmael  thereupon  divorced  her,  takings  another 
wife  from  liis  fellow  colonists,  and  that  this  eecond  union  was 
approved  of  by  Abraham  on  his  second  visit  to  his  8on. 

According  to  the  local  tradition  Isbmael  is  represented  to  have 
taken  both  his  wiT6S  from  the  Bani-JorhaiiL  tribe,  while  the 
Scriptures  say  that  he  married  an  Bgyptian  woman. 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  this  tradition  is  erroneous,  in 
this  ease,  since  it  would  have  been  but  natural  for  the  Banl- 
Jorhamites  to  have,  at  first,  hesitated  to  give  one  of  their 
daughters  in  marriage  to  Isbmael,  whom  ihej  regarded  us  an 
alien.  As  to  bis  second  wife,  however,  it  is  certain  she  belon^ped 
to  the  above  tribe. 

The  holy  Koran  says,  "And  when  Abraham  and  lahmael 
raised  the  foundations  of  the  house,  saying, '  Lord,  accept  it  from 
ns,  for  thou  art  he  who  heareth  and  knoweth'"  (ch.  ii.  121). 
The  temple  of  the  Kaaba  was  erected  by  Abraham  and  Isbmael, 
a  fact  wliich  baa  been  corroborated  by  every  local  tradition. 

According  to  tlio  doctrines  inculcated  by  the  holy  Koran,  we 
Mohammedans  implicitly  believe  that  Isbmael,  like  bis  father, 
was  selected  by  Qod,  as  the  instrument  of  the  Kevelation  of  the 
Divine  Will,  for  preaching  righteousness  and  the  unity  of  God 
among  the  people.  The  promise  of  God  made  frith  Abraham 
eoneeming  Ishmael,  in  the  following  words  of  Moses—"  And  as 
for  Ishmael,  I  have  heard  thee  :  Behold,  I  have  blessed  him,  and 
will  make  him  fruitful,  and  will  multiply  him  exceedingly; 
twelve  princes  shall  be  beget,  and  I  will  make  him  a  great 
nation,"  (Qen.  xvii.  20)— >ha8  ever  since  been  in  progress  of 
aceomplishmeni 

Christian  writers,  not  venturing  to  question  this  promise,  per- 
tinaciously assert  that  it  was  of  a  merely  temporal  character, 
and  not  a  spiritual  one.  Although  this  statement  is  manifestly 
erroneous,  yet  we  shall  not  discuss  the  question  here,  but  reserve 
our  reasons  till  our  future  essay — On  the  prophecies  respecting 
Mohammed  in  the  Old  and  liew  Testaments. 
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A  tradition,  wliicli  is  still  popular,  that  Abraham  was  com- 
manded by  God  to  sacrifice  Ishmael  aad  not  IsaaCi  having  no 
foundation  whaterer,  moat  be  deemed  apocryphal. 

What  tiie  holy  Koran  atatea  upon  the  sabjeet  la, "  And  when 
they  had  sabmitted  themselyee  to  the  divine  villi  and  Abraham 
had  laid  hia  son  proBtraie  on  his  ftee,  We  eried  nnto  him, 
'Abraham;  now  hast  thou  verified  the  vision,  thus  do  We  re- 
ward the  righteous/  Verily  this  Avas  a  manifest  trial,  and  We 
ransomed  him  with  a  noble  victim"  (ch.  xxxvii.  101-7). 

The  holy  Koran  does  not  mention  whether  it  was  leaac  or 
Ishmael  who  waa  to  have  been  offered  op  as  a  eaerificei  neither 
ia  there  any  tmstworthy  hadees  which  makes  clear  mention  of  it. 

Some  Mohammedan  writers  maintain  that  it  was  Isaac  who 
was  to  have  been  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice,  while  others  assert 
that  it  was  Ishmael ;  a  difference  of  opinion  which  is  owing  to 
the  ambignify  of  tlie  passage  of  tlie  Scriptures  which  mentions 
the  locality  where  the  said  sacrifice  was  proposed  to  have  been 
made,  and  which  passage  mns  thus,  "And  he  said,  Take  now 
thy  son,  thine  only  son,  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  get  thee 
into  the  land  of  Moriah      (instead  of  the  word  Moriah,  the 

*  "MOBIAH,  bitterness  of  the  Ijord,  or  doctnne,  or  fear  of  the  Jjord,  the  iiatno  o,{ 
tli«  monntain  at  Jerusalem  on  which  the  Tcmplo  was  built,  and  on  which  the 
Moflque  of  Omar  now  stand*.  It  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  place  where 
AMMm  WW  orderad  to  aierUlee  only  ion  Ismm,  thoogli  tbis  BQppoattioD  to 
attendsd  ivitii  Mnie  dUBovIties.  The  Samaritan  rerakn  faada  fhe  Land  of  Morek, 
in  Ocn.  xxii.  2.  iir^ti  a.1  of  the  Land  of  J/orrnA,  aa  in  our  vorsion,  and  the  jM'^plc  to 
whom  Muri'h  bflongcii  wcro  satisfloil  that  this  was  the  Moreh,  near  Shcchem,  just 
noticed,  where  Abraham  had  formorly  resided,  Gen.  xii.  6,  and  that  the  monntais 
WM  Qerisim  cm  whteh  lAnr  tMBpIe  «M  boat.  Thu  Iatt«mp|M»iti€ii  to  «&titlad  to 
some  consideration  if  it  conid  be  ascertained  that  the  Samaritans  had  not  altered 
the  text  to  bring  the  spot  within  their  own  territory.  The  distance  from  R^orsheba 
is  rather  in  favor  of  the  Samaritan  rersion,  it  being  a  good  three  day's  journey 
between  iliat  plaee  and  Moreb,  while  the  dtotaaee  between  Beersbeba  and  Jerusalem 
to  too  short,  unleaa  some  detolning  eireomslanoe  occurred  on  tho  road.  The  Mar 
hometans  maintain  that  tho  nite  of  the  trnni^a^'tion  i-;  that  on  which  their  famoni 
tcmplo  at  Mecca  waa  afterwards  bnilt,  and  in  thirt,  :h  well  as  in  other  cLrcomstanees, 
they  substitute  Ishmael  for  Isaac.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  th*  Jews,  tiM 
8iBu»ttn%  and  tbe  IfdnmetaaiV  ddm  tiM  rftaa  Of  «h«to  mpeet^ 
th«  MMW  «f  Al>nbm*a  trtol  «l  fath.**--^mu»  0^  td.  n.  p.  Ma 
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Arabic  version  has  the  land  pointed  out"  \i^JS  while  the 
Arabic  rendering  of  the  Samaritan  version  1ms  two  translations, 
viz.,  "  the  land  accepted"  ^j^^,  and  "  the  land  We  Aaoe 

pointed  out  to  you"  IaJ^  ;  "  and  offer  bim  there  for  a  burnt- 
offering  upon  one  of  the  monntains  which  I  will  tell  thee  of." 
Some  Mohammedan  authors  have  taken  this  inystcrious  place, 
together  with  the  mountains,  to  be  .lerusah-m,  while  others  think 
that  Holy  Mecca  is  meant.  To  support  their  opinion  the  latter 
maintain  that  the  Hebrew  word  D*"?"?  hareem  (mountains)  is  used 
in  the  dual  as  well  as  the  plural  number,  and  hence  they  state 
that  of  the  two  eelebrated  mountains  of  Meoca,  Hanra  and  Safii, ' 
one  was  the  site  of  the  intended  sacrifice. 

In  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  the  sacred  his- 
torian says  that  "Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  ]}\iiCQ  Jchocah 
Jireh.  Moliammedan  writers  are  of  opinion  that  Arafat,  a  place 
near  Holy  Mecca,  is  meant.  Those  persons,  therefore,  who 
believe  this  place  to  be  Holy  Mecca,  affirm  that  it  was  Ishmael 
who  was  to  have  been  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice ;  while  others,  who 
beUeve  that  Jerusalem  is  meant,  assert  that  Isaac  was  the  in- 
tended Tietim.'  Learned  Mohammedan  theologians,  however, 
distinctly  say  that  I&aac,  aud  not  Ishmael,  was  to  have  been 

Thp  site  of  the  intonJpd  Facrifrcc  is  much  disputed,  Bome  saying  that  it  was  laaao 
who  yttJd  commanded  to  ha?o  been  offered,  while  others  aaoert  that  it  was  labmael. 
If  ttie  appointed  rietim  «M  offMnd  at  Meeea,  tiwn  ilmwt  have  nndoabtedly  been 
UhiBMl,  for  Imm  ii«v0r  «atend  He^jaz ;  but  if  tlis  Tletim  ^ras  aaeriflQed  in  Syrian 
then,  indeed,  it  most  have  be«B  IiuM^  for  lohmaal  aernr  wi  foot  on  tiiat  tarritory.^ 
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offered  up,  as  is  also  proved  by  the  following  liadees :  Mo- 
hammed-bin-Muntashir  said,  "  Verily  a  man  vowed  to  sacrifice 
himself,  if  God  would  free  him  from  his  enemies ;  and  he  asked 
Ibni  Abbas  aboat  the  orders  for  it,  who  referred  the  matter  to 
Masme.  Then  the  man  asked  Masrae,  who  expounded  it  in 
this  wise:  'haj  a  ram,  kill  him,  and  give  him  in  alms  to  the 
poor ;  for  yerily  Ishak  (Tsaae)  the  prophet  was  better  than  yon, 
and  he  was  ransomed  with  a  ram/"    JlS ^.m-.-.,411  ^JJ\  ^ 

^  .  .  .        J  ^  J^)  •  •  •  *-»^^r^  J'^^J 

....  JLij  ^^Ji  ^        ^  QMSf\      ^  UJi  ^  jli  Um^ 

Ishmael  had  twelre  sons :— Nehajoth  Uj»^U,  Kedar 
^^Ju5,  ^T?^  Adbeel  jJuj^  D?^?©  Mibsam  J.U^,  J^) 

Miflhma  jUi^,  •^^^7  Dumah  aUjJ,  ^^'^  Massa  ^I'lH 
Hadar^Ap-,  Tema  Uj,  Jetur^jlau,  Ifaphish 
^^^JU  ,  and         Redemah  «Ujui. 

Nebajoth  CjjjIJ  .  This  patriarch  settled  in  the  north-western 
portion  of  Arabia.  The  exact  position  given  to  this  tribe  in  the 
map  of  the  Bev.  Gartery  P.  Gary,  M.A.t  is  between  28^  and 
30^  north  latitude,  and  between  36^^  and  88°  east  longitude. 
The  Bev.  Mr.  Forster  describes  them  as  extending  "from  the 
heart  of  Arabia  Petnea  eastward,  fhr  into  Arabia  Deserta,  and 
southward,  as  far,  at  least,  as  to  tlie  termination  of  the  Elamitic 
Gulf  and  the  confines  of  the  Hedjaz."  Strabo  assigns  them  a 
still  more  extensive  location,  for  he  notices  **  two  positions  on 
the  Arabian  Qalf  which  plainly  indicate  the  extension  of  their 
dominions  in  a  sonth*westeni  direction,  as  &r  as  the  latitude  of 
Medina,  these  two  positions  being  the  town  and  port  of  Hour, 
or  the  white  port  north  of  Yembo,  and  the  port  of  Yembo  itself." 

"  From  this  brief  outline,"  says  the  Rey.  Mr.  Forster,  "  it 
would  appear  that  they  prevailed  not  only  in  the  stony  desert 
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and  Arabiay  bat  also  wifihm  the  great  jiroTinceB  of  Hedjai  and 
Nedjed." 

It  is  possible  that,  in  the  oonne  of  time,  this  tribe  spread 

itself  over  the  above  defined  extensive  country,  and  we  learn 
from  the  Scriptures  (Isaiah  Ix.  7)^  that  they  were  a  dominant 
tribe. 

Kedar  j\jlJ  .  This  patriarch  proceeded  towards  the  south  of 
tbe  Kabathean  tiibe^  and  settled  in  Hedjas.  The  Psalms,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Esekiel,  etc.,  supply  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the 
national  greatness  and  glory  "  of  this  nation.  It  was  from  ont 
this  nation  that  the  grace  and  benignity  of  God  were  manifested 
by  the  advent  of  Mohammed,  and  gradually  spread,  and  are  still 
spreading  their  beneficial  effects  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
globe.  There  still  exist  among  the  Arabs  and  other  Orientals 
innnmerable  traditions  respecting  this  nation;  it  will,  however, 
suffice  to  mention  here  those  only  that  are  recognised  and  accepted 
as  genuine  ones  by  the  Ber.  Mr.  Forster. 

The  aboTe>named  author  states  that  the  ''presumption  thus 
afforded  by  Isaiah,  that  the  tents  of  Kedar  should  be  sought  in 
this  last  quarter,  receives  material  confirmation  from  another 
place  of  tlie  same  prophet,  his  description,  namely,  of  the  land 
of  Kedar,  which  every  reader,  conversant  with  Arabian  geo- 
graphy, will  recognise  as  a  most  accurate  delineation  of  the 
district  of  Hedjas,  including  its  fhmouB  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina."  "  The  reader  who  may  require  further  marks  of  their 
identity  is  referred  to  the  modem  geography  of  the  Hedjaz, 
where,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yembo,  the  line  of  demarkation 
is  significantly  preserved  to  the  present  day  in  the  towns  of  El- 
Khadhayre  and  Nabt,  the  regular  Arabic  forms  of  the  proper 
names  Kedar  and  Nabajoth." 

"  Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  vestiges  of  Kedar  by  the  lights 

'  "  All  the  flocks  of  Kodar  shall  be  gathered  together  unto  tboo.  the  rams  of 
Nebajotb  shall  minirtlcr  unto  thco:  they  shall  come  up  with  acceptanco  on  mine 
altar,  and  I  will  glorify  the  house  of  mjr  glory." 
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of  ancient  geography.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  accession  of 
proof  may  arise  from  a  comparison  of  the  classical  indications 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Arabs.  For,  however  questionable,  in 
the  opinion  of  European  criticism,  the  unaapported  testimony  of 
Arabian  tradiUon  may  be,  it  ia  plainly  impoflsible,  on  the  leceiyed 
lawB  of  jnst  reaflOTiing,  to  deny  the  condofiiTeneaB  of  its  indepen- 
dent conennence  irith  history*  eacred  and  profiEme.  Now  it  waa 
the  immemorial  tradition  of  the  Arabs  themselves  that  Eedar  and 
liis  podU'rity  originally  settled  in  Iledjaz.  From  this  patriarch 
the  tribe  of  Koreish  in  particular,  the  sovereigns  of  Mecca,  and 
guardians  of  the  Kaaba  always  boasted  their  descent,  and  Ma- 
homet himself,  in  the  Koran,  upheld  his  claim  to  the  princely 
and  priesUy  honours  of  his  racOi  on  this  yery  groundi  as  an 
Ishmaelite  of  fhe  stock  of  Eedar.  A  national  tradition  like  this 
rises  into  historical  authority,  when  sustained,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  those  scriptural  notices  which  place  Redar  in  this  very 
quarter  of  the  peninsula,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  un- 
questioned and  unquestionable  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
Cedrei,  Darrae,  iiedrunitae  or  Kadrait®,  as  a  people  of  the 
Hedjaz,  in  the  ages  of  Uranius,  Ptolemy,  and  the  elder  Pliny" 
(Hist.  Qeog.  vol.  i.  p.  248). 

Adbeel  JJuJ^ .  No  mention  is  made  of  this  patriarch  by  the 
Oriental  writers,  and  the  Ber.  Mr.  Forster  informs  us  that  he  is 
but  only  once  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  The  same  reverend 
writer  states,  on  the  authority  of  Josephus,  that  the  primitive 
seat  of  Adln  cl  lav  in  the  iioifrhbourhood  of  his  elder  brethren  : 
but  the  statement  of  the  above-named  reverend  historian  is  only 
correct  thus  far,  being  no  longer  entitled  to  credit  when  his  only 
means  for  discorering  traces  of  this  patriarch  are  the  identity  of 
a  few  letters. 

Mbsam  ^L^.   No  traces  can  be  found  of  this  patriarch  in 

the  present  geography  and  history  of  Arabia.  The  historian  so 
often  quoted,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forster,  says,  **  The  vestiges  of  the 
name  and  race  of  this  Ishmaelitish  patriarch  are  fewer  and  more 
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fkint  than  tfiose  of  any  of  his  bretbren.  The  name  in  fnll  is 

legible  neither  iu  the  classical  nor  iu  the  modem  geography  of 
Arabia.** 

Mishma  ^UA^.    No  traces  of  this  patriarch  can  be  gleaned 

from  Oriental  bistoxieB.  If  it  be  accepted  as  tnie,  as  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Foister  would  persnade  ns  to  think,  that  the  Misbma  of 
Genesis  and  1  Chronicles,  the  Masma  of  the  Septoagint,  the 
Masmaos  of  Josephns,  Maeaemanes  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Bani 

Masma  of  tlie  Arabs,  arc  all  identical— then  can  it  be  pretty 
safely  asserted  that  the  primitive  seat  of  this  patriarch  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nedjed. 

Dumah  ^U^J.  The  descendants  of  this  patriarch  first  settled 
in  the  south  of  Tehama,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Medina,  but 
when  his  posterity  multiplied,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  from 
that  narrow  locality,  and  fixed  his  abode  on  the  spot  which 
Daumat-al-Gendal  J>.\;js!1  ^u.j  now  occupies/  There  are  many 
other  spots  between  Syria  and  Medina  bearing  the  names  of  this 

.  .  .  4Ji  .^lu)  J  jl^J  iJs^  Lid>-  a)       J  i^^J  ^^y* 

Daumatul  Gendal.  WakedMliM  it  Donmatal  Ocndal,  while  Iboi  Sskftfee  informi 

us  that  it  formerly  formed  ono  of  the  districts  of  Medina,  and  wm  named  after  one 
qI  the  BOOB  of  lahnrflt — ^Doum,  Doaman,  Daouh,  or  DonmAh.   Ibni  Kftlbee  states 
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pftiriareli.  The  Roy.  Mr.  Fonter  also  affinuB  what  we  have 
Jnat  observed. 

Massa  LiU.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Forster  erroneously  represents  tho 
offspring  of  tliis  patriarch  to  have  settled  in  Mesopotamia.  Tliere 
is  no  doubt  tliat  this  tribe  settled  in  Yemen,  wliich  circumstance 
is  corroborated  by  the  preservation  of  the  name  of  Mousa  in 
(P.  Carey's  map,  in  which  it  is  described  as  altaated  between 
Lat.  13°  dO'N.|  and  Long.  ^  dO'  £.),  in  Yemen,  to  the  present 
day.  . 

This  tribe  seems  to  have  primarily  settled  in  the  vicinity  of 

Hedjaz,  but,  on  account  of  the  contractedness  of  that  locality 
subsequently  removed  to  Yemen,  a  place  claiming  a  great  su- 
periority over  the  first  in  consequence  of  its  extreme  fertility  and 
exuberance. 

Hadat  jOo-  or  the  Hadad  of  1  CAronicles,  Tliis  patriarch 
took  a  southerly  direction  and  settled  in  Hedjazi  a  fact  cor^ 
roborated  by  many  external  as  well  as  intmal  evidences. 
Alzohairee,  a  Mohammedan  historian,  expressly  mentions  Hadad 

as  having  been  one  of  the  many  tribes  of  which  Lhc  inhabitants 
of  Arabia  were  composed.  The  existence  of  the  town  of  Iladeda 
in  Y^emen  and  of  the  iJani  Hadad  of  Yemen  strikingly  verifies 
the  coirectness  of  our  statement. 

Tema  Uj.  Next  to  the  first  two  sons  of  Ishmael,  Tema 
zanks  the  most  eonspicnons.  The  primitive  seat  of  this  patriarch 
was  the  provinoe  of  Hedjaz,  bnt,  in  the  course  of  time,  his 
descendants  extended  over  the  Central  Nedjed,  and  some  of  them 
along  the  coaat  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  "When  we  have  in  view  the 
corroboration  of  the  words  of  Moses  respecting  the  primitive 
settlement  of  the  Ishmaelitish  patriarchs,  we  should  always 
bestow  much  consideration  and  research  as  to  the  locality  where 

ttiat  when  the  descendMito  of  Isbmncl  cxcossivoly  multiplied  in  Tehama,  Doamah 
loft  thftt  locality  and  proceodod  to  the  spot  where  Douumh  is  now  KituMtt-il.  Aim 
Obaid  mcntiuus  that  the  name  Doamah  is  givea  to  tho  didtrictd  situaWil  lu  Wady 
Eon,  and  tetwoMi  Ibdinft  nd  SjHiLi-^Mqfamol  boUbm. 
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each  of  them  patriaidiB  settled  finr  the  fint  time,  and  not  npon 
the  place  where  his  deacendante  afterwards  loeated  themselTea. 
Jetar  j^k^ .  The  Bev.  Mr.  Fonter  states  that  tliere  is  every 

reason  to  believe  that  the  primitive  seat  of  this  tribe  was  the 
district  of  Djedour,  or  "  South  of  Djebel  Kaaaione,  east  of  Djebel 
el  Sbiekh,  and  west  of  the  Hadj  road." 

Nephish  (j^U .  Oriental  historians  are  entirely  silent  aa 
regards  the  settlement  of  this  patriarch,  but  the  above-named 
writer  says  that  ''the  existence  in  Arabia  Beserta  of  an  Arab 
tribe,  descended  iirom  this  patriarch,  is  nndeniably  ascertahied 
by  the  threefold  testimonies  of  Moses,  of  the  anthor  of 
1  Chronicles,  and  of  Josephus." 

Kedemah^  *Uju]i.  It  appears  that  this  patriarch  settled  in 
the  vicinity  of  Yemen,  for  we  recognise  in  Masoudee,  whose 
remarks  we  shall  give  in  a  note,  a  trihe  designated  the  Kadman 
inhabiting  the  province  of  Yemen.  The  Hev.  Mr.  Forster  is 
singularly  mistaken  in  thinking  that  Eazemah  ^aI^I^  on  the 
Persian  Gkilf,  and  mentioned  by  Abnlfeda,  ia  identical  with  this 
Eedemah. 

After  all  the  search  wc  have  been  able  to  make  for  discovering 
the  primitive  seat  of  the  descendants  of  Ishraael,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  traces  of  them  are  to  be  found  from 
Yemen  (Havilah)  as  far  as  Syria  (Shur),  corroborating,  in  this 
manner,  the  statement  of  Moses, "  And  they  dwelt  firom  Havilah 
nnto  Shnr,  that  is  before  ligypt^  as  thou  goest  towards  Assyria" 
(Gen.  zxv.  18). 

Tvro  tri1  rs  are  represented  to  have  dwelt  in  Yemen,  one  being  deftignnt^d  Ked- 
maa  and  tho  other  Rsojal^  and  both  of  thorn  wore  jointly  known  by  the  appelktioii 
of  Adttbi  "BM^-^MvmmgoK  aahab  MaaoudL 
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lahmael  was  born  in  4094  a.m.  or  1910  a.c,  and,  when  driven 
from  home,  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  Now  if  twenty  years  be 
added  to  the  latter,  it  would,  we  think,  be  quite  sufficient  time  for 
Ishmael  to  have  been  the  father  of  twelre  sons.  We  are,  there- 
iate,  safe  in  oonduding  that  no  eon  wm  bom  to  Ishmael  after 
S180  A.X.  or  1874  A.O. 

These  twdve  patrisrcbs  aeqnired  no  great  celebrity,  except 
that  of  their  having  been  the  fathers  of  twelve  distinct  tribes  of 
Arabia,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  very  fact  that  these  tribes  did 
not  split  up  into  offsets  and  branches,  but  remained  in  n  stag*nant 
and  quiescent  state.  But  we  find  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  the  progeny  of  Adnan,  a  descendant  of 
Kedar,  the  son  of  lahmael,  branehed  off  in  yarions  o&hoots,  and 
acquired  renown  by  their  exploits. 

Oriental  historians  nnanimooslj  state  that  Adnan  had  two 
sons,  Moid  jut^  and  Ak  .  Respecting  the  latter  personage 
the  above  writers  simply  state  that  he  went  to  Yemen.  The 
Adite  inscriptions,  however,  discovered  at  Hassan  Ghorab  in 
Hazramout,  clearly  evince  that  he  remained  king  of  that  country 
for  a  short  time.  These  inscriptions  were  discovered  at  the  place 
aboTO-named  in  1834  by  the  officers  of  the  hite  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  surveying  vessel^  the  "Palmnros."  A  fbll  aeoonnt 
of  these  inscriptions,  together  with  fhc-similes  of  the  inscriptions 
themselves,  is  given  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  The  interpretation  gi\tn  by  the 
Her.  IVfr.  Forster  clearly  shows  that  at  that  time  Ak  was  king 
of  the  place. 

With  the  view  of  accurately  fixing  the  chronology  of  this 
poetie  inscription,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Forster  says  that "  Ak  was  the 
son  of  Adnan;  and  Adnan,  according  to  the  tradition  of  Ma> 
hornet,  transmitted,  through  his  wife,  (hnm— Salma,  was  the 

fourth  generation  from  lehmael  the  date  of  the  poem 

it  follows  must  be  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  prior  to  the  Epryptian 
famine."   But  in  this  the  reverend  gentleman  was  again  par- 
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ticiilarly  mistakeii,  as  no  trustworthy  authority  exists  proving 
that  Mohammed  ever  stated  that  Adnan  was  the  fourth  genera- 
tion from  Ishmael.  According  to  authentic  genealogical  tra- 
ditions among  the  Arabs,  Adnan  lived  twenty-two  generationa 
prior  to  Mohammed,  Now  taking  into  consideration  the  natural 
duration  of  one  generation,  then  Ak  must  have  lived  in  the  uUth 
century  a.m.  or  the  2nd  century  a.c. 

Wailah,  surnamed  Kolaib,  son  of  liabea,  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Adnan,  ako  became  king,,  and  fought  several  battles  with  the 
Yemenites. 

ZohaiTi  the  son  of  Josaimah,  as  well  as  Kais,  the  son  of  the 
former,  became  also,  in  tmn,  kings  of  He^tx.  As  we  have  no 
indisputable  authority  for  fixing  the  dates  of  these  personages, 

we  cannot  do  so  with  any  amount  of  certainty,  but  we  think 
that  it  miglit  have  been  tlie  same  period  when  the  kingdom  of 
Yemen  and  other  ones  were  in  decadence. 

From  the  descendants  of  Adnan  sprang  Mohammed,  in  4570 
A.K.  or  570  A.]>.,  and  acquired  both  temporal  and  spiritual 
supremacy  over  the  whole  peninsula  of  Arabia. 

Christian  writers  have  written  much  and  fireely  upon  our 
Prophet's  genealogy,  and  this  would  be  a  proper  place  for  our 
likewise  taking  part  in  the  discussion  with  confidence,  and  refuting 
every  objection  that  niig-lit  be  raised ;  but  as  we  intend  to  dedi- 
cate a  separate  essay  to  this  subject,  it  would  be  advisable  not  to 
touch  upon  it  at  present* 

11.  TAe  Abra/uuniies,  or  the  Beni  Keturah, 

"Then  again  Abraham  took  a  wife,  and  her  name  was 
Eeturah.  ^d  she  bare  him  ^imran  and  Jokshan,  and  Medan, 

and  Midian,  and  Ishbak,  and  Shuah.    And  Joksham  begat 
Sheba  and  Dedan.    And  the  sons  of  Dcdan  were  Asshurim,  and 
Letushini,  and  Leummim ;  and  the  sons  of  Midian  ;  Ephah  and 
£pber,  and  Haooch,  and  Abidah,  and  Eldaah"  (Gen.  :&xv.  i-5). 
All  these  persons  migrated  to  Arabia,  and  settled  in  the 
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country  extending  from  the  borders  of  Hedjaz  as  far  as  tlie 
Pendan  Qiil(  and  their  traces  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  names 
of  many  places  scattered  all  oyer  the  above  defined  locality. 

It  was  from  among  these  Abrabamites  that  the  prophet  Shoalb 
c^-.%uc&  was  selected  by  God  to  instruct  the  tribes  of  Aika  and 
Midiaii  in  his  true  worship. 

We  cannot,  howevor,  state,  with  certainty,  when  this  prophet 
flourished.  But  if  we  take  Jetbro  (mentioned  in  Exodus  xviii. 
li  2,  etc.)  and  Shoaib  to  be  one  and  the  same  individual,  as  has 
long  been  supposed  to  be  the  case,  then»  indeed,  it  can  be  very 
accurately  asserted  that  this  prophet  lived  at  the  time  when 
Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt. 

111.  The  Edotmtes,  or  progeny  of  Esau, 

Esau,  called  also  Edom,  took  to  himself  thr^  wives— Adah, 

Aholibamah,  and  iiashemoth,  daughter  of  Ishmael.  By  his  first 
wife  Esau  had  Eliphaz;  Alholibamali  hiire  him  Jeush,  Jaalam, 
and  Korah ;  and  Bashemoth  gave  birth  to  licuel.  The  sons  of 
Eliphaz  were  Teman,  Omar,  Zepho,  and  Gatam,  and  Kenaz,  and 
Amalek ;  the  sons  of  Bene!  were  Nahath,  Zerah,  Shammah,  and 
Mizsah  (Qen.  zuvi.). 

Nearly  all  the  descendants  of  Esau  settled  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Seir.  Some  of  them  fixed  their  abode  in  Arabia 
Petrtea  and  along  the  northern  frontier  of  Hedjaz,  but  these 
latter  were  so  few  in  number  tliat  some  writers  have,  on  this 
very  account,  asserted  that  Arabia  was  never  colonized  by  Esau's 
descendants. 

IV.  Nahorites, 

Sir  Wm.  Mnir  says  that  "Us  and  Buz,  the  sons  of  Nahor, 

Abraham's  brother,  were  the  ancestors  of  extensive  tribes  to  the 
north  of  Arabia"  (Job  i.  1 ;  Lament,  iv.  21 ;  and  Jeremiah 
XXV.  20), 
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V.  Haramites, 

8ir  Wm.  Muir  states  that  "  they  lived  more  to  the  north 
than  any  other  nations  before  specified.  Their  most  southerly 
stations  lay  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  eompzised  the  fine  pasture 

lands  of  Balcaa  and  Kerek/* 

Wliat  the  Holy  Scriptures  state  upon  the  subject  is,  "Thus 
were  both  the  daughters  (slaves)'  of  J^ot,  with  child  by  their 
father  (master).  And  the  firstborn  bare  a  son,  and  called  his 
name  Moab :  the  same  is  the  father  of  the  Moabites  unto  this 
day.  And  the  younger,  she  also  bare  a  son,  and  called  his 
name  Ben-ammi;  the  same  is  the  &ther  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  unto  this  day  (Gen.  xiz.  36-88). 

We  hesitate  to  accept  the  statement  of  Sir  Wm.  Muir  that 
the  Ammonites  did  not  inhabit  any  portion  of  Arabia,  but  re- 
uiuined  in  the  north,  for  we,  on  our  part,  believe  that  the 
Ammonites  settled  along  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
that  their  name  still  exists  in  that  part  of  Omman  which  is  to 
be  found  throughout  the  whole  tract. 

If  the  Ammonites  did  not  colonise  Arabia,  as  the  above  author 
would  lead  us  to  think,  then  it  is  wrong  to  redkon  them  as  one 

of  the  Arabian  tribes. 

Of  all  the  Arabul  Mustaaribab,  who  are  descended  from  Terah, 
the  Ishmaelites  only  multiplied,  and,  after  some  time,  became 

^  Ail  Christians  implicitly  beliere  tbst  Lot  was  guilty  oi  inoest,  %  ridiculous 
belief  IndMd  I  WwJd  not  saeh  an  sassriioo  bi  'wiwUy  famntitnit  uMi  the  dia« 
fMtCfr  of  propriety  and  daoenoy  befitting  a  aasred  miter,  and  equally  mjnst  to  so 

piouB  a  personage  as  was  Lot  ?    Mohammedan  divines,  ho-wovcr,  intorjiret  tho 
pa»i:-5nprt  otherwise.    Tho  word  bint  used  in  tbo  original  Ilobrew  radicnlly  s-igiiifie« 
daughter^  bat  it  ifl  also  applied  by  the  Jews  to  a  jemak  slave.    It  was  and  still  is 
the  enetom  tlizOTi^oiit  AdA  f <v  inaator  and  Ibd       to  add^ 
irely  as  daoi^ter  and  father. 

It  is  more  reasonable,  therefore,  to  beUem  tbal  tbiy  «0n  twO  fanab  alaTaa  of 
Lot  than  that  they  were  his  daoghtera. 

We  have  dieenaied  Ihii  fliib|eot  elwwliere*  al  great  length,  and  bam  thoiQiigfalj 
proved  this  iBteqiretation  of  oui  to  be  nadonbtedly  eoiraot. 

•  "MeiMiiiiaeJaBOaMirtiiyeQtbeHa^BBaeb^PwtgUiibkhtotabeg^^ 
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divided  into  nnmenniB  tiil>es  and  offiidts,  while  tbe  nee(  lemalned 

inactive  and  continued  stationary. 

Wo  shall  now  proceed  to  enumerate  and  describe  these  various 
tribes  and  offshoots,  and  it  will  then  be  seen  how  very  difficult, 
if  not  absolately  impossible,  it  must  have  been  for  any  man  to 
leave  his  own  tribe  and  join  that  of  another ;  and  this  the  more, 
as  in  those  days  society  was  bnt  in  its  erode  state,  when  people 
set  an  immense  yalne  npon,  and  took  a  great  pride  in,  the  noble 
deeds  and  aehieyements  of  their  anceeton ;  when  an  illnstrioas 
descent  was  a  subject  of  self-laudation,  and  when,  the  Arabs  in 
particular,  were  so  tenacious  of  preserving  the  distinction  which 
existed  and  was  sedulously  maintained  between  the  different 
tribes,  and  of  keeping  their  own  free  firom  any  admixture  and 
alloy. 

TbB  ftUowing  is  the  list  of  those  nations  who,  as  aboye  said, 
remained  inactive^  without  aoqniring  any  name  exclnsiyely 
their  own:— 

1.  Kahor,  son  of  Terah  «  Bano  Kahor 

2.  Hjsnn,  son  of  Terah  »  Bano  Hann  ^\ j\ib  \^ . 

3.  lioab,  son  of  Lot,  son  of  Haran,  sou  of  Terah  =  Bano  Koab 

4.  Oman,  son  «f  Lot  —  Bane  Onwa  ^^If  tyj* 

0.  The  dflsoendants  of  Abraham,  ezoapt  labmael  »  Bano  Ibnheem 

6.  The  descendants  of  Abraham  by  Ketnrah  =  Bano  Ketorah 

7.  Btan,  otherwiie  Sdom,  son  of  laaaq,  aon  of  Abraham  «  Bano  Edom 

The  following  are  the  progeny  of  Ishmael,  who,  as  above 
notieed,  multiplied,  comparatively,  rapidly 

8.  Tnhmael,  son  of  Abzaham  ^  Bano  lahmaaL  J«Mn«)  tyj  together 

with  the  dsissndsnts  of  his  twelve  sqo%  who  aie  as  ihUowa : 
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9.  Nebajoth  =  Bano  Nebajoth  CIJ^^L)         10.  Eedar  =  Bano 
Kcdar  j^Ju5  \yj  ;  11.  Adboel  =  Bano  Adbeel  (J-jOJ1  lyj  ; 
12.  Mibsam  =  Bano  Mibsam  ^Um^  lyj;  13.  Miahma  =  Bano 
Miahma  ^><JL»»  \^ ;  14.  Domah  =  Bano  Dnmah  irU^J  \yj ; 
15.  Uaaaa  ~  Bano  Maaaa  tL«  \yj  ;  16.  Hadar  =  Bano  Hadar 
jjc-  lyo  ;  17.  Tcma  =  Bano  Tema  U-J       ;  18.  Jetur  = 
Bano  Jetur jjioi  \yj  ;  19.  Napbish  =  Bano  JN^ aphish  ^/uMili  tyj; 
20.  Kedemah  =  Bano  Kedamah  J^UtXft5  lyj. 
Out  of  the  abore-named  twelve  patriarelis,  the  deBc^danta  of 
Kedar,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  famous  and  branched  off 
into  tribes.    For  many  centuries,  however,  they  also  remained 
in  their  primitive  state,  and  did  not  produce  any  worthy  and 
illustrious  personages,  men  who  by  their  talents  and  surprising 
abilities  might  justly  have  claimed  the  appellation  of  patriarchs, 
or  might  have  founded  kingdome  or  estabiiahed  nations ;  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  alone  that  in  the  history  of  the  descendants  of 
this  patriarch  occnra  a  gap  of  many  oenturiea.  This  very  fact» 
however,  justifies  the  correctness  and  corroborates  the  conclusive- 
ne.^s  vi  Arabian  tradition,  for  surely  the  progeny  of  an  exiled 
motlier  and  her  child,  cast  forth  into  the  world  in  so  destitute 
and  wretched  a  condition,  must  necessarily  and  indispensably 
require  time  for  their  multiplication  and  progress,  a  progress 
which  was  eventually  to  give  them  a  most  prominent  and  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  whose  descendants 
had  performed  such  mighty  deeds  and  illustrious  achievements 
as  are  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  nations. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  that  we  have  above  observed,  we  find 
in  Arabian  history  the  following  eight  names  among  the  offspring 
of  Kedar,  from  the  commencement  of  this  nation  up  to  the  time 
of  their  acquiring  any  renown:  Hamal,  Kabet,  Sahiman,  Al 
Hameisa,  Al  Yasa,  Adad,  Odd,  and  Adnan. 

The  latter  is  the  same  Adnan  whose  son  Ak  became  king  of 
Temen,  as  before  observed*  In  interpreting  the  Adite  inseriptioa 
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mentioned  above,  tlic  Rev.  Mr.  Forster,  meeting  -with  the  name 
of  Odd,  erroneously  represented  it  to  mean  the  prophet  Hud,  a 
mistake  which  very  probably  arose  from  his  assigning  a  wrong 
chronology  to  the  inscription.  Now,  it  is  onr  opinion  that  this 
Odd  is  the  same  as  the  father  of  Adnan.  It  appears  that  this 
personage  was  a  yeiy  righteons  and  pious  man,  and  belieyed  in 
and  taught  the  ^'miraele-mystery/'  the  "zesarrectionomystery,'' 
and  the  wmdiip  of  the  one  invisible  God. 

The  fbUowing  are  the  desoendanti  of  Adnan : 

21 .  Ayad,  son  of  Moid,  son  of  Adnan  =  Ay adee  tJ^^^  • 

22.  Konnoty  sonof  Moid  =  Sonnosee  ^^toiJ  • 

28.  lloduv  Km  of  Naiar,  son  of  H<nd  s=  Bano  Hb^ j>d^ 

24.  Babeeyah,  son  of  Nazar,  son  of  Moid  =  Bano  Babeejah  Am^Jj  \y>». 

25.  Asad,  son  of  Babeeyah  =  Bano  Asad  Ju^l  1^. 

26.  Dobaiah,  son  of  babeeyah  =  Bano  Dobaiah  d^ju^ 

The  following  aro  the  descendants  of  Dobaiah  : 
27  Bano  Abtd  £alb  tyj  ;  28.  Bano  Shahnah  ii^A 

29.  Jodailah,  son  of  And,  son  of  Babeoyah  s  Bano  JodaUah  ^Jtf»>  1^. 
80.  Anaah,  son  of  Aaad  =  Bano  Ansah  djxc  lyj. 

31.  Omair,  son  of  Asad  =  Bano  Omair 

82.  Abdul  Kaia,  son  of  AJuee,  aon  of  Domae,  eon  of  Jodailah  =  Bano 

AbdnlKaSs^lx^tyj, 
88.  Addoil,  son  of  Bhnn,  son  of  Aksee,  son  of  Abdnl  Xais  »  Bano 

Addoil  of  Shun  ^^JU  Jj  jJl 

The  Mowing  is  the  bfandi  of  Addoll: 

34.  Bano  Bohsah  \y^, 

36.  J>ohon,  son  of  Wadeeyah,  son  of  Xokair,  son  of  Aksee,  ion  of 

Abdnl  Eais  bj  WaiUdi  »  Bano  WaOah  AAj  t^. 
86.  Aamar,  son  of  Amar,  son  of 'Wadeeyah  s  Bano  Anmar  jUjl 

37.  Ajal,  son  oi  Amar  =  Bano  Ajal  of  Kais 
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38.  ICdiaab^  m  of  Amir  ^  Baao  Kobatib  UgjJ^\ 

59.  Addoil,  son  of  Amar  =  Bano  Addoil  JjOi)1  tyj. 

The  foUowiiig  is  the  bnindi  of  Addoil : 

40.  Bano  Soban  ^^^Wji^ 

41.  Alowk,  Bon  of  Amar,  aoia  of  Wadeeyah  ss  Bano  Aowk  or  Aowkea 

42.  Childron  of  Bakr,  aon  of  Hobaib,  aoa  of  Amar,  son  of  GQumam^  son 

of  Tagblab^  son  of  Wail,  eon  of  Kuat,  aon  of  Haaab^  son  of 
Aksee,  aon  of  Domee»  son  of  Jodallah  =s  Alarekim 

43.  Bakr,  son  of  Wail,  sou  of  Kasit  =  Bano  Bakr  jij  'i^. 

44.  Taghiab,  son  of  Wail,  son  of  Xasit  =  Bano  Taghlab  i^^Aiu 

The  fbOowing  are  tbe  desoendants  of  Taghlab : 

45.  Bano  Akab  1^  ;  46.  Bano  Adi  ^^J^       ;  47.  Bano  Ka- 

naaab  or  Eoraish-I-Taghlab  u,.i«jf  b  48. 

Bano  Zobair i  49.  Bano  Attab  ^.»l&c 
60»  Obanam,  son  of  Hobaib,  son  of  Eaab,  son  of  Yadikar,  aon  of  Bakr, 
aon  of  Wail  =  Bano  Ghanam  ^  lyj. 

61.  Lqjaim,  son  of  fiaab^  aon  of  AU,  aon  of  Bakr  »  Bano  Lojaim 

The  following  are  the  dt^endanta  of  Lojaim : 

62.  Bano  Hafian        \yj ;  63.  Bano  IjU 

64.  GbiUbmi  of  UaBk^  eon  of  Saab  »  Bano  Zavman  ^Uj  lyj. 

66.  Zbhol,  eon  of  Banlibah,  aon  of  Akaabahi  mm  of  Saab  =  Bano  2ohol 

66.  Sbaiban,  son  of  Saalibah  =  Bano  Shaiban  ^^Lmm^  lyj. 
Tbe  following  are  tbe  deaoendants  of  Shaiban : 

67.  Bano  Alwanah       \yo ;  68.  Bano  Jadrah    JlJ  lyj ;  68.  Bano 

Sbakeekob  <(UuJl  lyj. 

60.  Cbildren  of  TaimoUob,  son  of  Saalibab  =  Al^]hfl»qTn 

81.  Badooiy  Kin  of  Shaibaa*  ioa  of  ZofaoL »  fladooioo  t^*^ 
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92,  Kamaah,  or  otherwise  Kais  Ailan,  son  of  Alyas,  son  of  Ifbdir  ss 

Kais  Ailanee  or  Bano  Eais  Ij  i^*''^  V/^* 

68.  Amagp,  mm  of  KaiB  Allan  =  Bano  Amar  ^ 

The  foUowing  are  the  descendants  of  Amar : 
64.  3ano  Kharijah  is^-J^  1^;  65.  Bano  Watuih  ^Jij\j  \jiJi  66. 
Bano  Taahkar^^L&i        67.  BaaoAofi^^  \jiJi  68.  Bano 
Boham  ;  69.  Bano  Bibah  \yj, 

70.  Saad,  son  of  Kaia  Ailan  =  Bano  Saad  Jju^  \yj . 

71.  Ghatian,  son  of  Saad  =  Bano  Ghatfiui  ^Ulai 

72.  Moin,  aon  ol  Aasar,  loa  of  Baad  =  Bano  Uoln  tyi. 
78.  Ohanee^  aon  of  Aaaar  =  Bano  Gfaanee  \ji>i, 

Tha  fDllowiag  an  the  daeoandanta  of  Ghaaae: 
74.  Bano  Ddboinah  i  76.  Bano  Bohaah      lyj ;  76.  Bano 

Obaid  JcA^".  lyj. 

77.  ^Monabbahah,  son  of  Aasar  =  Bano  Monubbahah  Afi*^  lyj. 
Tha  following  am  tho  daaoandanta  of  Monabbahah : 

78.  Bano  Haaar  jm»->  lyj ;  79.  Bano  Sinan  ^U^*  lyj. 

80.  Asbjab,  eon  of  Gbatfan,  son  oi  baub  =  liuno  Aidijah  ^^sr*'! 

Tha  ftUawing  la  Om  bfMMh  «f  Adqali : 

81.  Bano  Dafaman  ^l^J  lyj. 

82.  Zaibau,  son  of  Boghaiz,  son  of  Bais,  son  of  Ghatfan  =  Baao 

The  ftOowing  are  the  daaoandanta  of  Zaiban : 

83.  Bano  Fazarab  Sj\js\yUJi  84.  Bano  Ashrah 
86.  TJbu,  aon  of  Boghaia  s  Bano  Uboa  ^jmf» 

86.  Bead,  aon  of  Zaiban,  aon  of  Bofl^iau  s  Bano  Saad  Ja.* 

The  following  are  the  deaoendants  of  Saad : 
87*  Bano  Jehaah  tyj ;  88.  Bano  Sobei        \yi  i  89.  Bano 
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90.  EhflsiUi,  son  of  Eais  Aflaa  s  Bano  XhaafUi  Aia>. 

The  foUowing  is  the  bnuioh  of  KhasM: 

91.  Bano  Jaaar yuo^ 

98,  Abo  H alik,  son  of  Akrimab,  eon  of  KhoBfuli  =  Bano  Abo  Malik 

93.  Mansoor,  aoo  of  Akrimah  =  Bano  Solaim  ^SL 

The  followiug  are  the  desceudants  of  Manaoor  : 

94.  Bano  Siiam         lyj ;  95.  Bano  £hi&f  <^U^  tjij ;  96.  Bano 

Samman  ^U.^  lyj ;  97.  Bano  Boll  Jcj  ;  98.  Bano  Zakwan 

99.  Bano  Matrood  ;  100.  Bano  Bahx 

\  101.  Bano  Konfoz  jiJ  \yj ;  102.  Bano  Kiluah  1^ 

103.  Bano  Shaieed  Jo^  104.  Bano  Xotaibah 

105.  Salaman,  eon  of  Akrfmah  s=  Salatnanee  ^ULi. 

106.  Hawaziui  son  of  Mansoor  =  Bano  Hawazio  ^j^^ 

107.  Masuiy  aott  of  Manaoor  =  Bano  Masin  ^;^U 

108.  Saad,  son  of  Bakr,  son  of  Hawaim  =  Bano  Bead  «3««*  1^. 

109.  Kaaar,  son  of  MoaTiyah,  son  of  Bakr  s  Bano  ITaBar  ^ 

110.  Morra,  son  of  Saasaa,  son  of  Moaviyah  =  Bano  Morrah  or  Bano 

Salool  JjL»  \^  U 

111.  Komaar,  eon  of  Aamir,  eon  Saaeaa  =  Nonudree  i^ji^* 

112.  Hflal,  son  of  Aamir  =  Bano  HUal  Jijb  fyj. 

113.  Rabeeyah,  son  of  Aamir  =  Bano  Majd.  Jcs^ 

114.  Children  of  Amar,  mo  of  Aamir  s  Bano  Boka  O 

115.  Wmjtii,  eon  of  SBabf  eon  of  Babeayik  ^  Bano  ICoavijali 

116.  Jafir,  son  of  Kilab  =  Bano  Jafir^^ijc>- 

117.  Childron  of  Amar,  eon  of  Kilab  =  Bano  Didan  \jiJ, 

118.  Children  of  AbdnUah,  eon  of  Kaab^  eon  of  BabeoTah  =  Bano 
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119.  Children  of  Eoebair,  son  of  Kaab  =  Bano  Zomrah  SjA^  1^. 

120.  Children  of  Monabbihah,  sou  of  Hawazin= Abo  Sakeef  uji^A^  jJ^* 

The  ftlloiruig  an  the  ^eeoendants  of  Aho  Bakeef : 

121.  Bano  MaUk  C^U  1^  ;  122.  Bano  Ahlaf 

123.  Tabikhah,  son  of  Alyas,  son  of  Modir  =  Bano  Tabikhab  or  Bano 

Shindif  4-9 JOcL  )ju  U 

124.  Taim,  son  of  Ahdi  Hanat»  son  o£  Ad,  son  of  Tahikhah  =  Bano 

125.  Adi,  son  of  Abdi  Manat  =  Bano  Adi  ^^J^  \jiJ* 

126.  Boar,  son  of  Ahdi  Uanat  ^  Sonne  i^y* 

The  following  aro  the  descendants  of  Abdi  Manat : 

127.  Airohah  ;  128.  Bano  Nasar ^  \yj  ;  129.  Bano  KaaiA 

^jU  \yj  ;  ISO.  Bano  Sial  J^l         181.  Bano  Aiaah  \^ 

ijjU;  132.  Bano  TairaoUat  13.'..  liaiio  Zabbtui 

134.  Bano  Auf  135.  Bano  Sheem 

^ ;  186.  Bano  Zohol  J^J\  )jU ;  187.  Bano  Bqahih  4^\aCi  lyj. 
188.  Hozainah,  eon  of  Ad,  son  of  Tahikhah  =  Hoianee  v^J^* 

139.  Mor,  son  of  Ad  =  Bauo  Zaiuah  ^yj. 

The  £>Uowing  is  the  hranoh  of  Zainah  : 

140.  Bano  Boofah  Ai^  lyj. 

141.  Tameem,  son  of  Mor  =  Bano  Tftmeem 

The  ^oUowing  an  the  descendanti  of  Ttaneem : 

142.  Habatat  ci-yllo-j?-  ;  143.  Bano  Asecyah  \yj  ;  114.  Albrajim 

i  146.  Bano  Xolaib  c-^Ji  ly^  ;  146.  Bano  Biyah  iyj 
jXij ;  147.  BanolCotimh  iy«  \^ ;  148.  Bano  ICaknh  tjlU  ; 
140.  Bano  Hamman  150.  Bano  Hinailah  \yj 

i^:>- ]   151.  Bano  Darum  \^ ;  152.  Bano  Advceyah 

ijj^^      ;  163.  Bano  Taheeyah         \yi ;  154.  Ali  Safwan 
JT;  165.AHOtatodJ;\L»  JT;  156.  Bane  Anfi^i^lyj. 
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167.  ICodrikfth,  mh  ctAljm,  Mm  of  Kodir  =  Bmm»  lEodrikili  or  Bano 

Khindif  uJjc^  \^  v.  ^J'^ 
158.  Hozail,  son  of  Modrikah  =  Bano  Hozail  or  Hozailee  J^jj^ 

160.  Tameim,  boh  of  Bead,  aon  of  Hosail  =  Bano  Tommm 

160.  Hondb,  aon  of  Saad  =  Bano  Horaib  c-^^ 

161.  Monaah,  son  of  Saad  =  Bano  Monaah 

162.  Khonaah,  son  of  Saad  =  Bano  Khonaah  1^. 

168.  Joham,  aon  of  Saad  =  Johamea 

164.  Ghanam,  aon  of  Saad  —  Ghanamao  ^^^^^Axt. 

165.  Harth,  son  of  Saad  =  Harthec 

166.  Khozaimah,  son  of  Modrikah  =  Bano  Khozaimah 

167.  Alhown,  aon  of  Ehosaimah  =s  Bano  Hbwn  lyj. 

The  following  are  the  descendants  of  Alhown : 

168.  Bano  Kazah  169.  Odlee  ^^Uac;  170.  Addaeahee 

171.  Aaad,  aon  of  Xhozaimah  =  Bano  Aaad  <Xi>t 

172.  Bodan,  son  of  Asad  =  Dodanee  ^^OjJ. 

173.  Xahil,  son  of  Aaad  =  Kahilae 

174.  Hamlah,  aon  of  Aaad  =  Hamlee  ^^J^*»-, 
176.  Amar,  son  of  Aaad  •=  Amree  o>^* 

Tho  fbllowing  ara  Che  deaoendonta  of  Amar : 
176.  Bano  Fakaa  ijmMii  \yj ;  177.  Bano  Saidah  IjuJI  lyj ;  178. 
Bano  Kaaar      \^ ;  170.  Bano  Zinyah  JLjjJ!  \^ ;  180.  Bano 

Aadirah  J^U       ;  181.  Bano  Noamah  <uUj  1^. 
182.  Kananah,  son  of  Khosaamah  =  Bano  Kananah  l^, 
188.  ICalik,  aonof  Kananali  s  Bano  llalik 

The  following  are  the  descendants  of  Malik  : 
184.  Bano  Fukain        \yj ;  185.  Bano  reraa^l^  \yj ;  186.  Bano 
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187.  Ifalkan,  wd  of  Kananah  »  Bano  Ifalkaa  ^^liSu 

188.  Abdi  Manat,  son  of  KaDanak  —  Bano  Abdi  Manat,  itL^  Ju£  lyj. 

Ths  HgUowmg  are  iiie  daaoendania  of  AMi  Hanat  s 

189.  Bano  Hodlaj  J     \^ ;  190.  Bano  Josahnah  A^j      1^  ;  191. 

Bano  Lais  lI-J  1^;  192.  Bano  Dowil  JjO^^  ;  193.  Bano 
Zomaktj4^\jiJ',  194.  Bano GhifiujUe tjU ;  195.BaiioOng 

196.  Amar,  Bon  of  Kanaaah  =  Amieeyoon  ^ji^^. 

197.  Aomir  son  of  Kananah  =  Aamireeyoon  ^jjf^/^^* 
The  following  ia  the  branch  of  ^wn^^flih : 

198.  Alahahwwih  JL^UiU 

199.  Nadar,  son  of  Kananah  =  Bano  Nadar  jJs\\  ^yj. 

200.  Malik,  son  of  Nadar  =  Bano  Malik  ui3U  \y>J. 

201.  Alharth,  son  of  Malik  =  Hottayibeon  ^j^Ja/*. 
The  fUUowIng  Is  the  btandh  of  Alharlih : 

202.  Bano  Kholj  ^\ 

208.  Fahr,  son  of  Malik  =  Bano  Fahr  or  Koreish  {JitJji  b  •!* 

204.  Ifohazib,  eon  of  fahr  =  Bano  Koharib  <--»;U:^ 

205.  Ghalib,  son  of  Palir  =  Bano  Ghalib  ^y^. 

206.  Taim,  son  of  Ghalib  =  Bano  Taim  or  Bano  Adram  \^ 

207.  Layee^  ton  of  Ghalib  =  Bano  Lavae  t^jl  iyj. 

208.  Aamir,  aon  of  Lam  s  Bano  Aamir 

The  following  are  the  descendants  of  Aamir : 

209.  Haal  Jmi».  ;  210.  Ifoeea 

211.  fiamah,  aon  of  LaToe  =  Bano  Bamah  A«L  lyj. 

212.  Saud,  son  of  Lavee  =  Eano  Saad  Jou^  lyj. 
The  following  is  the  branoh  of  Saad : 

213.  Bannanah  ijlii* 

214.  Khoiwimah,  aon  of  Lsree  s  Bano  TTlMmimali 
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The  following  Is  the  liranoli  of  Ehosaimah : 

215.  Bano  Aizah  aj^^U  lyj. 

216.  Harth,  son  of  Lam  =  Bano  Earth  ^^^t  iyj. 

217.  Auf,  m  of  Lam  =  Bono  Anf  uJ^  ^yj* 

218.  Eaaby  son  of  Lavee  =  Bano  Eaab  tyj. 

219.  Adi,  son  of  Kaab  =  Bano  Adi  ^>Xc  iyj. 

220.  Hosais,  son  of  Kaab  =  Bano  fiosais  \yj. 

The  Mowing  are  fhe  desoendanta  of  Hosais : 

221.  Bano  Sahm  ^  \^  ;  222.  Bano  Jamah 

223.  Mocxahi  son  of  Kaab  =s  Bano  Moixah.  gj^  \j!J» 

224.  Taim,  son  of  Korrah  =  Bano  T^  ^  lyj. 

225.  Makhzoom,  son  of  Morrah  —  Bano  ifakhzoom 

226.  Kilab,  son  of  Morrali  =  Bano  Kilab  c-^K  \yj 

227.  Zobrab,  son  of  Kilab  =  Bano  Zobrab  jr^ 

228.  Kooaiee,  aon  of  Kilab  =  Bano  Kosaiee  or  Mojammaa  !yj 

The  following  is  the  branch  of  Kilab : 

229.  Kboflaeeyoon  ^jJiy . 

280.  Abdnd  Dar,  son  of  Kosaiee  =  Daree  kS^>^» 

The  following  is  the  branch  of  Abdad  Dur : 

281.  Shaibee 

282.  Omayah,  son  of  Abdnsh-sbamsy  son  of  Abdi  Hanaf,  bod  of 
Kosaiee  ss  Bano  Omayah  1^. 

233.  Hashim,  son  of  Abdi  Manaf  =  Bano  Hashim 

234.  Abdul  MuttaUb,  eon  of  Hashim  =  Bano  Mattalib  u^J^m  t^. 

285.  Abbas,  son  of  Abdnl  Knttalib  =  Abbasee 

286.  All,  son  of  Aba  Talib,  son  of  Abdul  Mnttalib  =  Alwee  o'^* 

237.  Patimah,  daughter  of  Mohammed  =  Sadat  Ban!  Patimah 
^)Lj\        iA^M  ^  ciJbL. 

The  better  to  eladdate  theaboye  list  of  these  tribes,  we  sutjoin 
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a  table  of  the  various  ones  belonging  to  the  Arabul  Musta- 
aribah. 

Before  eonclading  our  account  of  these  tribes,  we  think  the 
present  a  fit  opportunity  for  mentioning  that,  in  Arabia,  a  com- 
pantiTely  wei^  tribe,  or  one  which  was  fast  dedming,  not  tin- 
frequently  amalgamated  itself  with  a  powerful  one ;  a  fhet  which 

has  led  foreign  historians  into  a  palpable  mistake,  inasmuch  as 
some  of  them  have  thought,  and  still  do  think,  that  the  two 
tribes  were  genealogically  united  together,  and  that  thenceforth 
they  were  known  by  one  name  only— that  of  the  stronger  of  the 
two.  Hence  the  observation  of  the  above  authors,  that  the  Arab 
tribes  were  always  subject  to  "  the  vici^pitudes  of  combination." 
This,  however,  is  wrong,  for  it  was  not  that  the  two  tribes  were 
80  continued  as  to  be  considered  as  descended  firom  one  and  the 
same  stock,  but  that  the  laws  which  regulated  the  public  and 
social  lives  of  the  two  were  blended  together,  the  one  assist- 
ing the  other  in  any  public  emergency.  Individuals  of  both 
tribes  would  follow  the  banner  of  one  distinguished  leader; 
and,  in  the  event  of  any  member  of  either  tribe  committing 
a  crime,  both  tribes  had  to  pay  a  fine  by  way  of  punishment, 
etc. 

Before  concluding  this  our  Essay  it  will  be  necessary  to  say 
something  regarding  the  appellation  of— Saracens,  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  some  of  the  pre-Islamic  Arabs,  and  which  was  sub- 
sequently extended  to  the  whole  peninsula,  both  before  and  after 
the  introduction  of  Islam.  Several  historians  have  exhausted 
their  ingenuity  in  endeavouring  to  explain  this  word,  each  of 
them  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself,  such  explanations  not  nn- 
frequently  smacking  strongly  of  ancient  prejudices. 

It  will  suffice  for  our  purpose  simply  to  quote  here,  without 
either  any  comment  or  addition  of  our  own,  what  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pocock  has  observed  in  his  "  history  of  Arabia."  We  shall  give 
the  Latin  original  and  the  English  translation  in  juxta-position 
to  each  other. 
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At  cur  qui  olirn  Arahes,  postea 
Saraccni  dicti  sint,  noiidum  in  iia 
quffi  a  nostm  edita  sunt  reperio 
qood  inqnireiiti  eatiB&oiat.  £x- 
ploM  eit  nMritb  eonim  Mntiflntiay 
qui  i  Smnih  nomoi  tnolaie  antti- 
numt ;  ft  paaaim  jam  obtmnit  ut  a 
Barak,  quod  furari  denotati 
existimeutur,  voce  ([ua:  genus  ho- 
miDum  ferox  &  \7r<;piK0P  indigitet. 
At  a  quibus  hoc  nomen  illis  indi- 
tom  i  I^on  ab  ipsis  qui  fanm  mim 
pepeidaaent :  aiii  ab  aliis,  sua  po- 
tii^B  lingaty  qaam  Jrakim,  qnibns 
hoe  ad  opprobiiiim  aonaty  loontuios 
fiiuae  eredilnle  est  Bmnde  Tide- 
rint  eruditi  an  a  Sarak  Jjy-Jf  quod 
clam  furari  significat,  nomen,  quo 
publicis  latrociniis  infamcs  desig- 
nentur,  commode  pctatur.  Me  tt 
quia  in  indagandis  Santcmti  duoem 
aeqnettir,  ad  mmtm  fmm  mm- 
miat.  Quid  enim  aUiid  Btmat 
Saruemti  ft  Sartumi  quam  ^ ^ 
SharH,  &  in  plurali  ^•fi;--  & 
^t---*^  Sharkiun  &  S/nirkitn,  i.e. 

^y::>\Ahhl  shark,  Orientes  m- 
colat,  Onmialtti  qaalea  hablUolim 
Arabti  Judmii  pneaerCimf  Qaomm 
Tarra  nuMqae  (mquit  Tmtm)  put 
ad  Ormim  mfmi  AtMt  iir- 
miaantMr.  Ita  Joetanit  potUroi 
qui  Arabes,  ad  Orientem  collocat 
8.  Soriptura  Gm,  10.  30,  in  ea 


Bat  I  can  nowhere  find,  in  what 
has  hitherto  been  published  on  the 
subject  by  our  wiitcra^  any  satia- 
£Mrtoi7  reaMtt  given  as  to  why 
tfaoM  wbo  wete  ftimeily  oallod 
Araba  dionld  sabfleqimilly  go  by 
fbanamaof  Sanoena.  Theopinian 
of  rooh  aa  deriTe  the  Bane  ikoDi 
Sarah  has  been  very  properly  re- 
jected, it  now  being  generally 
thought  that  they  are  so-called 
from  Suak  (to  thieve),  a 
word  by  whieh  a  ISBiodottB  and 
xobber  xaoe  ia  evidently  designated. 
But  to  whom  weie  they  indebted 
lor  this  name  ?  Certainly  not  to 
thoniselves,  ^vho  would  have  been 
more  tender  ot  their  own  reputa- 
tion, but  to  the  language  of  some 
other  tdbea  rather  than  that  of  the 
Arabs,  to  whom  snch  a  word  would 
be  moat  offonaive^  aa  eonveying 
with  it  an  idea  of  reproach  and 
degradation.  It  remains  then  for 
the  learned  to  inquire  whetlier  a 
name  by  which  are  indicated  men 
infunons  for  public  and  open  rob- 
bery can  properly  be  derived  from 
Snak,  a  word  meaning  to 
«M  pnai^.  Now,  shovdd  any 
one  be  ineliaed  to  take  me  aa  hia 
guide  in  investigating  who  tiie 
Saracens  were,  lei  him  direct  his 
tytt  towardt  th*  Hoit,   iFor,  in- 
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pkmm  numtem  orientu  inte^ 
jacet,      aflndundus  S,  Saaikt 

dum  pervenias  ad  xirhem  montit 
Onentah's,  vel  ut  in  Codice  MS. 
legitur  ^j^^  <jL:jJu«it  ^\  ad 
whm  Onmtaim  fMtHmm  pato, 
TiiU}adOzMnten8itaiii.  Perbibetnr 
Sspientia  Salomoiiis  rnajw  qiiaiii 

sapientia  D^jT^!!!  Omnium 
Orimtaliumt  %,e,  (ut  Judetu  ille 
quisqois  fait,  qui  Libros  Begum 
in  lingnam  AniUmm  mtlt) 
ij^l  8hoirM0mnm  tea  Axabnm. 
Ita  sdL  Toeantar  Araht  Kt^ 
dareni  Jer.  49.  28  D^p  /'/ViV 
Orienii's,  eive,  On'entalea.  Sa- 
pientOB  illos  qui  OTrca  aMaTaA4»y 
TeniaM  dienator,  Mat.  2,  ab 
.^mMi  tvdImq^  Tetanmi  duiali* 
aoornm  aententiam  ftuaae  obeervat 
KobiluBimiiB  ft  BoetiaBiiiiin  Mvffo 
OroUlu,  qnam  et  ipse  sefjuitur. 
Konnosus  (opud  Photiiun)  lega- 
tione  80  fiinctum  acribit  ad  ^thw- 
jHi,  MmmUu  atque  Saracenos 
luA  wpOiSXXa  avavraXi  moU  ^ 
SmrnmitKgii  inter  Oiiantia  gentea^ 
imo  aoa  aliam  db  latioium  tew- 
DMi'  qiiaii  qiod  ad  Onantem. 
TiooB  qooadanii  Orimtalis  ad  alia 


deed,  wbat  diiEnme  of  eooad  oaa 
tbeie  be  between  Smmm  and 
Smwmif  than  between  ^Jj^ 
Sharki,  and  in  the  plural  ^^j^ 
and  (jss^^  Bbarkiim  and  Shar- 
kiin,  that  is,  ^\  JftY  Abl^*- 
BbaA,  eaatem  InhaMtanta,  Orien- 
tals,  Buch  as  were  formerly  con- 
sidered Arabs,  especially  by  the 
Jews,  the  eastern  part  of  whose 
land  and  territories  (says  Tacitus) 
ia  bounded  by  Arabia.  In  like 
manner  the  Holy  Soriptore  (Gen. 
z.  80)  plaoes  flie  deeoendanta  of 
Jootan,  wbo  were  Anba  in  the 
East,  namely,  in  that  part  of  the 
shore  lying  between  ^^fesham  and 
Sephar,  a  mountain  of  the  East, 
that  is,  if  £.  Saadias  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  authority,  ^ 

^ JJ^^\  f from  Hecea,  ontQ  yon 
come  to  the  city  of  this  eastern 
mountain,  or,  as  we  read  in  the 
HS.  CkMlex,  ^Jj£^\  J\  to 
the  eaatem  dty  (by  wbioh  I  think, 
ia  meant  Ifedina),  aitoate  towaida 
the  Eaat.  The  wladom  of  Solo- 
mou  is  considered  greater  than  the 

wiadom  ^'^^  of  aU  the 
ehUdren  of  tiia  Eail»  that  ia  (ao- 
ooidiqg  to  the  Jew,  whoerer  he 
might  have  been,  that  tnaudated 
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loca  sitQS  nti<me  SAMrtikak 

and  ^■SjJ^i  Sharakiah  nomen  sorti- 
tos  memorant  Mohammed  Alfiranm- 
hadius,  Safoddinus,  &c.  adeoque  In- 
colas  eorum  j^^-i^  Saracenos  au- 
diisse.  Qoid  ni  pari  xatione  &  ilU 
qui  totamfegloiiem  qa»  aliammre* 
ipeota  AUkerht  rivo  QrMif 
did  meruit  ooeopttnt?  Nec  alias  se, 
ipsimelias  dislinxerintabillis  quos 
ipsi  vulgo  Jfaffrebinos,  i.e.  Oeciden- 
tale*  nuncupant.  Mauritania}  soil, 
incolas  :  ut  illi  Almogrcbini  se 
AijSj^  Ahnogarabm,  ita  qui  Ar«h 

Htm  inodliint  ii^JL^  Mawracm 
ft  Saraeeni  merits  andinnt,  no- 
mine non  a  vito)  institato,  Bed 
a  situ,  imposito ;  ut  et  librum 
inter  Celebris  istius  Philosopbi 
Avicennae  pra^cipuos,  cui  titulus 

MRiMm  xeete  i]iBorip8eri8»  noa 
quod  Barbara,  aed  qaod  Orien- 

talis.  Quod  Arahum  litera  ^ 
per  Gracarum  S  eflfcratur,  nullum 
hie  Bcrupulura  injicere  debet,  cum 
Don  aliter  Hebra)orum  ^  cxprimen 
adleaat.  Sonabit  vox  Saractmt 
ab  alio  Thonate,  so  Ci^Jti  Sharoe, 
Idolatraa  KoamiifSjfriia^  Cmmmm^ 
catores,  qui  Deo  oonaortos  adjun- 
gunt,  Bed  hoc  nomen  ut  meriti) 
Arabibui  Antiqui8|  ita  Chrwtianii 


tbe  BooVs  of  Kings  into  Aral>ic) 

,     JlII  Asi>\  of  the  Saracens  or  of 

the  Arabs.  In  like  manner  they 
are  called  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
the  Arabs  of  Kedar  (Gh.zlix. 
cnp  the  aona  of  the  East,  or 
Orientala.  The  most  noUe  and 
leaned  Hngo  Grotios  obserres  it 
as  being  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
Christians,  that  those  wise  men 
who,  according  to  St.  Matthew 
(ch.  ii.),  came  to  wcnahip,  arrived 
from  Arabia;  an  opinion  which  he 
himself  ftUowa.  IfoimoBas  (in 
Pholina)  writea  that  he  had  ac- 
complished his  mifision  to  the 
^Ethiopians,  Ilomeritea,  and  Sara- 
cens, and  other  tribes  of  wor- 
Bhippcrs.  That  the  Saracens  were 
therefore  included  among  the  east- 
em  nationi  was  for  no  other  reason 
than  heoanae  th^  were  loeated  in 
the  East.  Ifohammed-Al-firan- 
sabadi  Safioddin  and  others  inibrm 
us  that  certain  other  towns  of  the 
East,  by  reason  of  their  being 
situated  in  other  parts  of  the  East, 
had  the  name  of  i3jJit  Sharakah 
and  *>^jJ^  Sharakiah  assigned,  and 
that  they  had  heard  the  inhabi- 
tants of  snoh  places  called  Sara- 
cens. By  a  parity  of  reasoning, 
wherefore  should  not  those  who 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  region 
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impii  &  bla«phem^  impingunt 
Mohammedant,  ipsi  horrent,  nee 
hajus  est  loci.  (Specimen  £[istori» 
Anbum^Edwndi  PoooeklL  Ozo- 
nise 1660.) 


which,  with  respect  to  other  ones, 
is  called  Jj^^  Alshark,  or  the 
£ast,  be  entitled  to  the  same  op- 
peUatbn  ?  or  how  ean  fh^  man 
efflBctnally  distiiigiiuli  thenuelTW 
ftom  fhotfeirho  in  thdr  own  tongue 
oall  themsdyes  Mt^fUmott  f . «.  in- 
habitants  of  the  West,  i.  e.  of  the 
island  of  Mauritania :  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Almogrebini,  the 
40  tliUll  Almogaraba,  as  well  as 
thooe  who  inhabit  Arabia  Ai^lM.**, 
Maaaiaca,  are  oorreotly  called 
Kasancn  and  Saraeena,  a  name 
giTen  them  not  with  leferenoe 
to  their  mode  of  life,  but  the 
locality  of  their  country;  in 
the  same  manner  as  you  would 
Tery  properly  give  the  title  of 
iAm\ji\  Alphalsiphato'l 
maahrikiah,  the  "Saiaoenio  Phi* 
hMnphy,"  to  the  book  ao  piominent 
among  the  other  esedlent  works 
of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Aro- 
cinna,  not  on  account  of  its  being 
Barbarian,  but  because  it  is  Eastern. 
As  to  the  circumstanoe  of  the  Ara- 
ble letter  ^  being  pnmonnoed 
like  the  ^  of  the  Oraeka»  it 
ahonld  oo(^on  no  dUBeoltyf  in- 
asmuch aa  they  were  accastomed 
to  pronounce  the  Hebrew  in  the 
same  manner.  The  word  Sara^ 
MUM  may  also  be  derived  £rom  an- 
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oflier  8011X0^  namely  Shank, 
IdclaUtrt  Auockmh,  m  caltod  from 

their  assiguing  Associates  to  Grod ; 
but  this  name,  so  justly  glTcn  to 
the  ancient  Arabs,  is  impiously 
and  blasphemously  fixed  upon  tho 
CSuutians  by  the  HohammedaiiS) 
whevoBB  the  fomur  xepndiate  it 
with  honor :  hot  thieis  inelevant 
to  our  aabjeot. 

This  our  Essay  will  be  ftceompftnied  by  a  Map  of  Arabia, 

%vliich,  it  is  hoped,  may  tlirow  some  light  upon  tho  real  position 
of  many  still  disputed  localities,  the  precise  spot  of  the  settle- 
ment of  various  tribes,  the  exact  situation  of  many  wildernesses, 
mountains,  cities,  etc. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  expect  to  find  in  this  Essay  also  a 
detailed  account  of  so  celebrated  a  dty  as  Holy  Mecca,  the  par^ 
tienlara  of  its  foundation,  together  with  the  origin  of  the  black 
stone,  the  introduction  and  signification  of  the  ceremonies  per- 
formed in  the  temple  of  the  Kaaha ;  but,  as  a  full  description  of 
such  important  and  interesting  subjects  would  require  much  more 
space  than  the  limits  of  the  present  Essay  will  allow,  we  shall 
make  them  the  subject  of  another  one,  in  which  they  will  be 
treated  more  in  detail  than  wonld  now  be  possible. 

In  the  above-mentioned  map  we  have  also  given  the  places 
referred  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  along  with  references  to  the 
particular  chapters  and  verses  of  that  Sacred  Writ. 

Id  ascertaining  the  precise  position  of  such  places  wc  have 
availed  ourselves  of  the  excellent  Map  of  Arabia  drawn  up  by 
the  Bcv.  Carteret  P.  Carey,  M.A. 


wnrmuK  Avaruf,  rauciu,  ajutrroap. 
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Thb  Pre-Islamio  Arabians,  and,  indeed,  the  Arabs  in  general, 
without  any  particular  distinetion  (for  even  the  present  nation 
differs  bnt  very  little  from  their  remote  forefathers),  were  a  people 
of  patriarchal  simplicity ;  their  plain  and  artless  mode  of  life 
was  almost  entirely  in  accordance  with  tlie  dictates  of  nature. 
Gradually  raising  themselves  from  the  first  and  lowest  grade 
in  the  scale  of  human  existence,  they,  at  length,  reached  the 
compantiTely  superior  one  of  pastoral  life,  securing,  by  that 
transition,  safety,  peace,  and  a  plentiful  supply  to  relieve  their 
still  few  and  simple  wants.  With  the  wool  of  their  sheep  they 
manufactured  a  kind  of  coarse  canvas,  which,  extended  by  means 
of  pegs  driven  into  the  earth,  formed  the  tents  under  which  they 
dwelt,  and  which  were  struck  and  again  pitched  according  as 
their  pasture  lands  required.  Their  clothing  consisted  of  a  long 
sheet  wrapped  round  their  loins,  and  their  food  of  half-iaw 
flesh,  milk,  and  dates.  Their  whole  wealth  consisted  in  cattle, 
horaes,  that  invaluable  animal— the  camel,  and  male  and  female 
slaves,  which  last  were,  of  aO  portions  of  their  property,  the 
most  precious. 
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The  daily  life  of  a  Bedoain,  who  may  be  eonridered  as'a  le- 
preaentatiye  of  the  nomadie  tribes  of  Arabia,  was  nothing  more 
than  that  of  a  shepherd,  dwelling  under  a  tent,  and  wandering 
in  quest  of  water  and  pasture.    Bome,  however,  being  more 

disposed  to  a  settled  life,  congregating  together,  formed  villages, 
by  a  systemntic  arrangement  and  disposition  of  tlieir  tents,  and 
the  number  of  these  still  further  increasing  grew  into  towns  and 
cities,  the  inhabitants  of  which  soon  began  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tsges  of  a  comparatiYely  eivilized  life.  Their  time  was  occupied 
in  tillage,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  palm  tree,  and  of  other  trees 
and  plants  whose  fruits  sustained  their  life,  the  various  kinds 
of  handicraft,  as  well  as  trade  and  commerce  in  general.  The 
articles  in  which  they  traded  were  "spioery  and  balm  arid 
myrrh,"  frankincense,  cinnamon,  cassia,  ledanon,  gold,  precious 
stones,  pearls,  ivory,  ebony,  and  male  and  female  slaves. 

From  the  very  earliest  times  we  find  these  people  carrying  on 
trade,  by  means  of  caravans,  with  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  ad- 
jacent countries ;  and  Scripture  informs  us  that  they  were  thus 
engaged  at  so  remote  a  time,  even  as  that  of  Jacob  and  Joseph. 
The  national  character,  however,  of  both  these  tribes — the 
rsumadic  and  the  settled  or  mercantile — was  much  the  same. 
To  be  sparing  and  frugal  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  to  remain 
satisfied  and  contented  therewith,  was  considered  as  a  great  and 
estimable  qualification.  Bahilee,  a  celebrated  poet,  thus  eulo- 
gizes his  brother  in  an  elegy  which  he  composed  on  the  subject 
of  the  death  of  that  relative : 


**  Oft  would,  of  i-oasted  moat,  a  mouthful  sorve 
His  hunger  to  appease  and  life  preserve ; 
While  water  ponied  on  his  hand's  ourr'd  pahn 
His  burning  thirst  was  wont  to  quench  and  calm." 

Moderate  sleep  was  also  much  commended.  Hasalee,  another 
much  esteemed  poet,  thus  praises  this  practice : 
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"His  sleep  was  oTer  short  but  eound,  nor  more  he'd  cisre 
Thsn  murder  to  avenge  or  combat  with  the  biaye." 

Early  rising  was  also  an  esteemed  qualidcutiuD,  it  being  a 
sign  of  a  person's  energy  and  activity. 
Imiarol-Kais.  thus  writes  in  commendation  of  himself: 

"I  rise  i'  Lliu  morn,  while  birds  repose  within  their  nests." 

Hospitality,  too,  in  all  its  Tarions  modifications,  was  their 
national  chameteristie,  being  regarded  by  them  as  of  all  Tirtnes 

the  chief  and  fairest.  Thus,  to  receive  travellers  and  guests  with 
unbounded  generosity,  and  to  treat  them  with  all  kindness, 
courtesy,  and  respect,  was  deemed  by  them  a  sacred  duty,  which, 
to  neglect,  was  sure  to  entail  displeasure  and  contempt. 

Hazalee  thus  invokes  a  cnrse  upon  himself,  should  he  ever  be 
found  to  ftil  in  the  practice  of  hospitality : 

'*  With  boik-flour  bread,  when  wheat  is  in  my  store. 
If  I,  to  entertain  a  gaest»  desire. 
Oh  I  may  I  then  with  bitter  tears  deplore 
To  Bee  my  Tirtnes  eveiy  one  ezpirew" 

To  treat  his  neighbour  with  kindness  and  attention,  and  to 
watch  over  and  protect  his  house,  family,  and  property,  was 
another  of  a  good  man's  qualifications,  and  if  any  one  showed 
himself  to  be  in  the  least  degree  careless  or  lukewarm  in  this 
respeet,  he  was  looked  upon  with  contempt,  and  earned  some 
opproMous  sobriquet.   The  poet  Bakree  thus  satirises  Ulkama : 

<*  In  winter  nig^t,  with  belly  foil,  yon  lie 
In  sleep  profound  beneath  the  smiling  sky, 
liniile  wietohed  poor  with  biting  hunger  weep, 
Tour  starfing  netghboms  oatoh  no  wink  of  sleep.*' 
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Zobaidee,  another  poet,  thus  writes  ia  commendation  of  a 
person: 

**  Wlieu  all  are  strangers  to  roposo  and  joy, 
When  oares  and  hardships  constantly  annoy, 
Pioleetied  Ivy     Icind  and  vaidhftd  oye, 
His  neighboiini  eyeiy  ill  of  life  defy."  ^ 

To  reseae  prisonen  and  to  aid  the  needy  and  the  helplesa  vraa 
considered  the  greatest  of  all  virtiies  and  the  most  praiaeworth/ 
of  all  qnaliBeations. 

A  puet,  speaking  in  commendation  of  himself,  says  thus  : 

"  Protract'd  was  the  confinement,  wretch'd  the  statOy 
Grievous  and  sad  was  Imra-ol  Kais'  fate, 
But  ne'er  the  less  wo  rescued  him  iVuia  doom 
By  breaking  thro*  iSbA  dungeon's  darkest  gloom." 

Torfah,  another  poet,  writes  thns : 

«  On  th'  needy  I  confer  the  wish*d-for  aid, 
Ere  to  xeqnesty  his  cheek  has  oans'd  to  hliish.*' 

Hazalee  writes: 

"  The  helpless  I  assist,  before  my  belp^he  ciaves." 

Kespcct  for  his  honour  and  a  regard  for  his  promise  were 
qualifications  as  indispensable  for  an  accomplished  Arab  as  any 
of  the  abore-mentioned  ones.  Amar,  a  poet  of  some  celebhtyi 
writes: 

<*  There  is  no  sorer  way  our  honour  to  preaerre 
Than  never  from  our  plighted  word  and  fiiith  to  swerve.*' 
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Clean  clothes  and  scents  were  objects  of  praise.  The  daughter 
of  Advauee  praises  her  husband  in  the  following  lines  : 

>JI,  ujUS\  i^J^ 

'*  My  hnihaad  young  and  ehftrmfng  is ;  be  takM  delight 
Innioeperfbrnes;  and  xamient  pleadng  to  the  sight." 

The  putting  musk  into  the  hair  and  the  wearing  shoes  of  per- 
fumed leather  were  regarded  as  the  signs  of  nobili^.  A  poet 
thus  celebrates  bis  bdoved: 

*'  The  Tiiusk  from  foreign  climes  that's  sent 
My  fair  one's  beauteous  hair  shall  scent." 

Forbearance  was  looked  upon  as  a  yirtae.  Hatim  Taee  writes 

in  this  wise : 

"  Wbatever  fkaUtt  tiie  virtuous  may  com]iiit» 
To  save  their  fame  I  willingly  remit : 
While  towards  the  proud,  forbcAnmce  I  obserfe 
That  I  my  self-xespeot  with  safety  may  preserve." 

Eloquence,  wit,  and  huiuour  were  indispensable  to  complete 
the  circle  of  accomplishment.  The  poet  Amar  thus  speaks  of 
bis  son  Qarar: 

*'Tho'  Garar  be  not  fair,  yot  do  1  his  sire 
The  swarthy  but  eloquent  youth  admire." 

Nabegba,  another  poet,  writes  thus : 

"  0  God,  preserve  me  from  being  silenoed  in  conversation." 

Riding  (on  horseback),  if  practised  from  cbildbood  itself,  was 

highly  praised,  while  the  adnlt  apprentice  was  a  sure  mark  of 

ridicule  and  sarcasm.  In  the  following  verses  a  poet  satirises 
a  tribe : 
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"  Since  in  their  manhood  'twas  they  learned  to  xide, 
No  wonder  men  their  awkwardness  deride^ 
Or  ihat  fheir  postnie  shoold  be  void  of  graoQ, 
And  raise  a  smile  on  every  face." 

To  combat  with  the  wolf  was  the  best  proof  of  valour.  The 
poet  3hamakh  writes  thus : 

•  ••  V 
"Many  a  pond  and  pool  there  are  which  from  (he  prowlingB  of  (he 
wolf  I  haTS  set  fbee.*' 

They  used  to  ascertaiu  the  actual  length  of  a  desert  by  smell- 
ing a  haadful  of  its  sand.    Imra-ol-Kais  thus  writes  upon  it : 

'*  Were  the  camel  of  I)^af,  so  £uned  for  speed. 
To  smell  the  sand  of  the  desert  on  which  we  proeeed, 
Obsenr'd  would  he  be  to  quail  and  tremble  indeed." 

Poetry  was  brought  to  its  perfection  among  them. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Kaseedah,  a  kind  of  descriptive 
poem,  they  used  to  mention,  by  name,  the  daughters,  wives,  and 
sisters  of  noble  and  wealthy  personages,  and  openly  impute  to 
them  immoralitiee  of  every  desoription.  Eveiy  poet  waa  belieyed  to 
have,  nnder  his  command  or  authority,  a  genius ;  and  the  greater 
the  poet  the  more  powerful  was  the  genius  under  his  control. 

Hassan,  a  famous  poet,  thus  writes  in  his  own  praise : 

"Neither  has  the  spirit  under  my  control  escaped,  nor,  indeed,  has 
the  power  of  speech  abandoned  me." 

Adultery,  fornication,  and  incest  were  practised  unblushingly, 
and  were  ahamelesaly  published  and  boasted  of  in  all  sorts  of 
immoral  poetry. 

All  of  them  were  extremely  addicted  to  wine  and  other  strong 
liquors,  and,  during  a  state  of  drunkenness,  acts  of  the  most  shame- 
less vice  and  proiiigacy  were  indulged  iu  by  the  whole  assembly. 
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Games  of  chance  were  the  favourite  amusement  of  all,  without 
exception,  and  if  any  particular  locality  waa  famous  for  them 
people  would  resort  thither  from  distant  countrieB,  as  modern 
gamblers  now  do  to  Baden  Baden.  Usury  also  waa  practiaed 
generally  and  to  a  great  extent. 

Female  alayee  called  Kainad  were  inatracted  in  ainging  and 
dancing,  and  were  allowed  to  aell  their  fayonn,  tlie  price  of  their 
prostitution  being  appropriated  by  their  ownero. 

Robbery,  pillage,  and  murder  were  of  common  occurrence ; 
human  blood  being  almost  daily  shed  without  remorse  or  horror. 
Females  taken  captives  during  a  war  were  made  alavea  of  by  the 
Tietora.  The  poet  Harria  writes : 

A^^y^       Lj  j  pMiJ      UL«  ^ 

"  UuLlI  our  hallow'd  iuuuiIib'  dcbir'd  retain. 
Bid  we  £ur  Tameem's  city  loot  and  bnni ; 
While  all  the  daughters  of  Mnr'a  glorious  line 
Did  we  to  helpless  slavery  consign.'* 

They  had  a  firm  belief  in  charms  and  omens.  When  any 
misfortone  or  calamity  befel  them  they  hoped  to  remove  it  by 
the  nae  of  certain  small  charmed  atones.  In  the  movements  of 
animals  they  also  found  either  propitious  or  sinister  omens  or 
prognostications :  thus,  if  an  animal  crossed  the  path  of  any 
person  from  left  to  right  it  was  contjidcred  favourable,  and 
waa  called  Saneh         ;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  the  crossing 

were  firom  right  to  left,  it  was  called  Jareh  ^^U- .  The  general 
name  of  this  kind  of  divination  was  Tayarah 

Labeed,  son  of  Raheeyah,  prior  to  his  embracing  Islam, 
wrote  the  ibllowing  lines  on  the  occasion  of  his  brother  being 
stricken  by  a  thunderbolt : 

All!  U  "iy  i^^J^U 

"  How  ignorant  of  God's  eternal  will 
All  those  who  deal  in  omeuB  good  or  ill; 
And  female  charmers  of  small  stones  must  bo, 
Is  prov'd  full  well  by  the  bolt  that  struck  thee." 
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They  used  to  vow  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep,  provided  such  or 
such  a  thing  should  come  to  pas3,  and  when  it  did,  they  then 
substituted  a  deer  for  the  sheep,  calling  the  former  Ateerah  ^jOt'* 
Bat  this  practice  of  sacrificing  an  animal  of  inferior  price,  was 
considered  asjignominioaa  and  disg^cefnl.  The  poet  Eaab  thus 
writes  in  praise  of  bia  family: 

"  0 1  ne*er  did  EaaVs  race  the  gods  deftand, 
By  daQghfring  anfler^d  deer  fbr  bleating  sheep." 

In  the  event  of  any  mnxder  or  homidde  being  committed, 
blood  for  blood  was  the  only  form  of  atonement  deemed 

honorable ;  all  such  persons  as  condoned  the  offence,  upon 
])aynicnt  of  a  fine  or  otherwise,  being  regarded  with  contempt 
by  their  follow^  countrymen. 

The  sister  of  Amar,  son  of  Madee  Karab,  thus  interdicts  her 
family  from  compounding  for  her  brother's  death,  on  any  terms : 

Keither  by  camels  nor  their  yonsg  ones,  my  bxx>ther*B  murder  e*er 
compound  for." 

They  believed  that  if  a  mans  blood  was  not  avenged  by 
blood,  a  small  winged  insect,  issuing  from  the  sknll  of  the  killed 
or  murdered  party,  would  fly  screeching  through  the  heavens. 
This  strange  insect  they  called  Homah        and  Scdec 

The  poet  Labced  thus  writes,  in  an  elegy : 

^  At^jJ^  jfij  ^  C^am}  {jt^s^ 

**  Like  Hamah  and  Sadee  roam  all  mankind. 
Fit  vengeance  for  thy  noble  death  to  find.** 

On  the  death  of  any  person  the  custom  was  to  tie  his  camel 
to  his  tomb  and  suiier  it  to  be  starved  to  death,  and  this  camel 
they  called  Baiiyah  ^ . 
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Lfibeed,  the  celebrated  poet,  thas  writes  in  commendatioii  of 
the  generosity  of  bis  beloTed : 

l^ijjbl  ^ji^  jj     c-jU?  )I\  grjl; 

"  Men  famish'd,  and,  like  Baliyah,  spent, 
Flook  hopeM  xuund  thy  generous  tent" 

They  used  to  weep  over  the  dead  for  one  entire  year.  Labeed 
lays  this  command  npon  his  heirs : 

j^\^u\^ij^ci^^^^^     ug*  ^\ 

"  Weep  over  me  one  year,  and  Ihen  adieu. 
That  term  folfiU'd,  none  shall  'gain  xeproaoh  you." 

In  war  and  battles  women  used  to  accompany  the  men  and 
assist  them  in  every  possible  way,  and  when  their  husbands 

were  figliting  in  the  7?ieiec,  they  used  to  exclaim,  **  On,  on  ye 
brave  and  gallant  husbands  of  ours;  if  ye  flinch  and  save  us  not 
from  the  foe  then  are  we  no  more  your  wives." 

In  times  of  famine  or  scarcity  of  food,  they  were  accustomed 
to  bleed  their  camels  and  drink  their  blood.  In  cases  of 
drought  they  would,  in  the  hope  of  causing  rain  to  faU,  take 
a  cow  into  the  monntains,  tie  some  dry  hay,  thorns,  and  thistles 
to  her  tail,  and  setting  fire  to  it  leave  her  there. 

ilorse-racing  was  common  among  them,  as  was  also  betting, 
which  was  called  Bchan  ^l^;.  War  between  tribes  and  parties 
frequently  arose  out  of  a  more  misundersfnnding.  Sometimes 
such  wars  would  last  a  considerable  time,  like  that  between  the 
Ais  and  Zaiban  tribes,  which  raged  for  one  whole  century. 

Notwithstanding  a  person's  having  granted  free  emancipation 
to  his  slaves,  he  still  retained  the  right  of  ownership  over  them, 
and  could  sell  that  right  at  his  pleasure,  the  purchaser  also  being 
eini)ii\vcred  to  claim  them  as  his  slaves;  and  thus  these  wretched 
human  beings  passed  from  hand  to  liand,  in  utter  despair  of  ever 
obtaining  their  ijreedom. 
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Women  were  not  allowed  to  milk  any  animal,  and  if  thoee 

belonging  to  any  family  were  seen  so  to  do,  that  family  was 
looked  upon  with  contempt,  and  ut  once  forfeited  all  respect  in 
the  eyes  of  men. 

CriminaU  were  condemned  hy  the  penal  laws  to  sit  on  the 
bnming,  Bcorching  sand,  by  way  of  paniahment.  Dead  animals 
were  aeryed  for  food,  their  fleeh  being  conaidered  as  forming  a 
delidoua  repast.  Any  she-eamel,  sheep,  or  goat,  after  having  had 
young  ten  times,  was  let  loose  and  allowed  to  roam  about  at  her 
pleasure,  and  when  she  died  her  flesh  was  eaten  by  men,  but 
not  by  women,  who  were  forbidden  to  taste  it. 

If  any  one  of  the  three  above-named  animals,  on  the  fifth 
occasion  of  her  bringing  forth  young  ones,  gave  birth  to  a 
female,  her  ears  were  cut  close  and  she  was  set  at  liberty, 
but  her  flesh  and  milk  were  considered  as  unlawful  food,  uid 
she  had  the  name  of  Bahairah  tj^,  given  her. 

By  way  of  a  vow  for  the  obtaining  of  such  or  such  a  thing, 
camels  were  let  loose  and  allowed  to  roam  about  wherever  they 
liked. 

If  any  she-camel  or  she-goat  brought  forth  young  ones,  the 
former  ten  and  the  latter  seven  times  consecutively,  her  flesh 
was  forbidden  to  be  eaten  by  women,  men  only  being  allowed 
that  privilege. 

If  any  she-goat  gave  birth  to  a  female  young  one,  the  owner 
of  it  reserved  it  for  himself,  but  if  she  brought  forth  a  male  one, 
it  was  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  tho  idols ;  and  if  she  brought  forth 
two  young  ones,  the  one  a  male  and  the  other  a  female,  both 
were  appropriated  to  himself,  by  the  owner,  and  were  named 
Waseelah  ^d^j. 

Every  camel  which  had  been  fiither  to  ten  young  ones  was  set 
at  liberty,  allowed  to  roam  about  wherever  he  chose,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  uf  Ilamee  ,  ^U-. 

A  very  solemn  mode  of  adjuration  was  that  of  kindling  a  fire 
and  throwing  into  it  powdered  salt  and  sulphur.  The  fire  was 
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eslled  Eolah  4Syb,  and  the  person  who  set  it  alight  was  ealkd 

Mobawil        .    The  poet  Aws  thus  writes : 

**  To  escape  from  Phoaibin*  bright  and  burning  lays 
Hy  friend  ia  Itno'd  lo  avert  his  painful  gaie, 
As  does  the  aweaier  from  the  raging  fire 
Of  thoee  who  flo  aevere  an  oath  xeqaire.*'  ' 

Oaths  were  rendered  binding  by  placing  a  whip,  a  bow,  or  a 
ehoe,  under  the  gutter  of  the  gates  of  the  Kuaba. 

They  were  accustomed  to  swear  by  their  ancestors  and  their 
idols  on  the  occasion  of  solemnizing  a  promise. 

Adult  male  heirs  alone  received  the  inheritance  bequeathed  by 
their  parents ;  women  and  boys  under  (he  age  of  puberty  were 
ezdnded  from  any  share.  They  took  interest  for  debts,  ibiother 
ens|om  was  to  doable  the  amount  of  the  debt  if  not  paid  at  the 
proper  time  and  to  extend  the  period  for  its  payment. 

They  were  addicted  to  revenge,  but  equality  of  rights  among 
the  ditltrent  tribes  was  not  observed. 

If  the  murderer  or  asaasain  of  any  person  remained  undis- 
covered, fifty  suspected  representatives  of  the  tribe  to  whom  the 
assassin  belonged  were  each,  indindually,  compelled  to  swear 
that  he  was  ianoeent 

Any  person,  although  a  stranger,  could  enter  the  house  of 
another  one,  without  previously  obtaining  the  letter's  permis- 
sion so  to  do. 

To  dine  at  the  house  of  a  relative  was  considered  as  a  reproach. 

Ten  persons  would  purchase  an  animal,  and  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  due  share  of  each,  ten  dice  (one  of  which  was  leil 
blank,  while  the  remaining  nine  were  marked  with  the  measure 
of  the  shares)  were  caat,  and  the  share  of  each  was  decided  by 
what  was  thrown. 

In  the  temple  of  the  Kaaba  seven  arrows  were  placed,  each 
marked  by  a  certain  sign,  either  couimauding  ur  forbiddinjr, 
according  to  the  meaning  given  to  each  of  these  signs ;  and  all 
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■  poNKniB,  before  commenciiig  any  work,  preyionaly  eonBnlied 
these  arrows,  and  acted  in  conformity  to  the  advice  they  re- 
ceived.   These  arrows  were  called  Azlam  ^^j]. 

Idolatry  was  a  general  practice  among  the- Arabs,  and  the 
idols,  which  were  the  objects  of  their  worship,  were  as  follows: 

(1)  .  Habal  Jjb.  One  of  tbe  greatest  idols  placed  on  the 
summit  of  the  Kaaba. 

(2)  .  Wod  jj.   The  idol  worshipped  by  the  Bani  Kalb  tribe. 

(3)  .  Sowaa         The  image  adored  by  the  Bani  Mozhaj  tribe. 

(4)  .  Yaghoos  The  idol  which  received  divine  honours 
at  the  hands  of  tlie  Bani  Morad  tribe. 

(5)  .  Tahook  j^.   Deified  by  the  Bano  Hamdan  tribe. 

(6)  .  Nasar  yyJ.  Worshipped  by  the  Bano  Hymiar  tribe  of 
Yemen. 

(7)  .  Ozza  Jcjfi.  Adored  by  the  Bano  Ghaftan  tribe. 

(8)  .  Lat  cJi  and  (9>.  Manat  tzj\i^  were  the  deities  of  the 

people  in  general. 

(10)  .  Doiir  An  idol  worshipped  by  young  women,  who 
used  to  go  round  it  several  times  in  procession. 

(11)  .  T^af  i_jL^,  an  idol  placed  at  the  Safah  mount,  and  (12). 
Naiia  ^U,  placed  on  the  Marra  hills,  receired  all  sacrifices. 
People  used  to  kiss  them  on  the  occasion  of  their  proceeding 
on  a  jonmey,  and  on  their  return  therefrom. 

(13).  Abab  i^^n,»c.,  A  large  stone  upon  wliicli  tliey  aacrificed 
camels,  and  the  pouring  of  the  blood  of  the  animal  sacrificed 
over  it  was  considered  liiglily  meritorious.  Within  the  Kaaba 
were  placed  the  images  of  Abraham,  having  the  above-mentioned 
divining  arrows  called  Azlam  in  his  hand,  and  a  lamb  standing 
beside  him;  as  well  as  of  Ishmael;  or  the  likenesses  of  the 
above-named  patriarchs  in  the  said  position  were  painted  on 
the  walls  of  the  temple.  Bither  a  statue  of  Mary,  having  Jesus 
Christ  in  her  lap,  was  placed  within  the  temple,  or  her  likeness 
in  that  position  was  painted  on  the  walls. 
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By  the  native  traditions  of  Arabia  we  leurn  that  the  idols 
Wod  jj,  Yaghoos  cUjij,  Yaook         and  Nasar       were  the 

images  of  celebiated  penonages  bearing  thoae  names  leBpeotively. 
Tiieir  lepreaentationa  were  cairred  upon  atones  and  preaexred  in 
the  temple  as  so  many  commemorative  monaments  of  them, 
but,  after  a  considerable  time,  they  were  also  deified  and  ad<Hred. 

It  is  undeniably  proved  that  the  half  savage  inhabitants  of  the 
Peninsula  did  not  believe  in  these  images,  nor  in  the  men  whom 
they  represented  as  gods.  The  reasoofl  for  which  they  were 
sanctified  are  as  follows : 

As  above  said  they  regarded  these  images  as  monuments  com- 
memorating theao  celebrated  personages  and  intelligences  whom 
they  represented,  revered,  and  sanctified,  not  heeanse  they  were 
idols  possessing  any  divine  power,  but  merely  because  they  were 
the  representatives  of  those  famous  and  renowned  individuals,  to 
whom  they  showed  every  respect  believing  them  to  be  possessed 
of  all  divine  powers. 

The  adoration  of  these  images,  they  thought,  pleased  and 
gratified  the  spirits  of  those  whom  they  represented. 

They  believed  that  all  the  powers  of  God— the  healing  of  the 
sick,  the  giving  of  children,  the  removing  of  famine,  pestilence, 
and  other  calamities  were  equally  at  the  disposal  of  those  cele- 
brated persons  whom  they  deified,  and  imagined  that  if  respect 
and  reverence  were  paid  to  their  images  they  would  vouchsafe  to 
grant  their  supplications. 

They  likewise  firmly  believed  that  these  deified  personages  were 
the  beloved  of  Qod,  and  that  by  being  pleased  with  the  adoration 
which  their  images  received,  they  would  become  the  medium  for 
securing  a  nearer  approach  of  the  devotee  to  Qod,  and  that  they 
would  have  conferred  upon  him  all  spiritual  happiness  and  would 
intercede  for  the  remission  of  his  sins. 

The  mode  of  worshipping  their  idols  was  to  prostrute  them- 
selves in  their  presence,  to  kiss  them  with  great  reverence,  to 
make  a  circuit  round  them,  and  to  sacrifice  camels.  The  first- 
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born  of  tlieir  cattle  was  oflfered  to  the  idols,  and  from  tbe  yearly 

produce  of  their  fields  and  the  profits  derived  from  tlicir  cattle 
a  certain  portion  was  set  apart  for  God  and  another  for  the  idols. 
Should  the  share  of  the  latter  anyhow  be  lost,  that  of  God  was 
^)propriated  to  them,  but  for  God  there  was  no  each  iadenmifi- 
eaUon  should  his  share  be  missing. 

Reverence  and  sanctity  were  claimed  by  and  paid  to  tbe  black 
stone,  as  well  as  to  tbe  Temple  of  tbe  Eaaba»  from  a  very  early 
period  of  Arabian  history;  its  foundation  being  traced  up  to 
Abraham  and  Ishmael  themselves. 

Unlike  the  other  sacred  objects  we  have  mentioned,  tbe  Temple 
of  the  Kaaba  was  not  rei:^arded  as  a  monument  commemorating 
any  personage,  but  the  entire  edifice  itself  was  distinguished 
from  others  by  the  dignified  appellation  of  *'  The  House  of  God," 
and  was  partieularly  and  exclusively  appropriated  to  His  worship : 
in  heif  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  mosque,  synagogue,  or  church  is 
in  our  days. 

Nor  was  the  black  stone  ever  regarded  as  an  idol  or  a  re- 
presentation of  any  renowned  individual.  The  most  generally 
accepted  and  tlie  strongest  opinion  in  its  favour  represented  it  to 
have  been  a  stone  of  Paradise  ;  this  much,  boweyer,  is  known 
to  a  certainty,  that  before  the  temple  itself  was  erected,  the 
black  stone  stood  solitary  and  naked  in  a  plain,  but  no  Arabian 
tradition  exists  which  miglit  guide  us  in  determining,  correctly, 
tbe  rites  and  ceremonies  directly  concerned  with  it  when  in  that 
condition;  but  the  circumstances  of  that  period  throw  a  sufEcient 
light  to  enal)le  us  to  assert  with  tolerable  safety  that  they  must 
have  been  very  similar  to  those  which  Abraliam,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  were  wont  to  observe  with  similar  stones.  See  Genesis 
zli.7,8;  xiii.  18;  xxvi.2a;  xxviii.l8;  £xod.xx.d5. 

After  tbe  erection  of  tbe  temple,  and  after  the  black  stone  was 
inserted,  together  with  other  stones,  in  one  comer  of  the  building, 
no  particular  rites  or  ceremonies  seem  to  have  been  observed 
with  respect  to  the  black  stone  exclusively,  except  that  of 
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Idisiiig ;  a  pnettee,  howerer,  not  oonflned  to  it  in  partienlar,  in- 
asnrach  as  otber  parts  of  the  building  were  likewise  kissed.  As 

regards  the  Kaaba  itsell",  the  people  used  to  sit  within  it  and 
perform  the  worship  of  God,  as  well  as  to  run  a  circuit  round  it : 
but  the  strangest  of  all  these  customs  was  that  of  performing 
their  worship  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity,  for  they  thought  it 
degrading  to  God  to  adore  him  while  wearing  their  clothes 
pollnted  with  all  kinds  of  sins. 

In  imitation  of  the  temple  of  Kaaba,  two  others  were  snecesrively 
erected,  one  by  the  Bani  Ohaftan  tribe,  and  the  other  in  Yemen, 
by  the  Kliosam  and  Bojaila  tribes  conjointly.  Both  of  these  imi- 
tations contaiaed  many  idols  that  received  divine  honours  from 
all  belonging  to  tlio  tribe  that  had  erected  them.  The  first  of 
these  two  pseiido  Kaabas  was  utterly  destroyed  in  the  sixth 
oentory  a.d.  by  2ohair,  the  king  of  Hedjas,  and  the  second 
was  razed  to  the  ground  by  Gereer,  in  the  Prophet's  lifetime. 
The  ceremony  of  Hadj  was  observed  by  the  people  of  the 
Peninsnla,  from  the  very  remotest  period,  and  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  as  to  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  traced 
back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Abrahtim  and  Ishmael. 

The  custom  of  wrapping  the  Ihram  (a  large  sheet  of  unsewn 
doth)  round  the  body  at  the  time  of  performing  the  Hadj,  was 
also  practised  by  them,  and  if  a  person  in  that  same  state  of 
partial  nndity  wished  to  enter  his  own  honse,  he  conld  not  do  so 
by  the  door,  bnt  was  obliged  to  jump  over  the  wall. 

The  custom  of  running  between  Mounts  Harra  and  Safa,  was 
practised  by  them  just  as  it  is  at  present. 

Pilgrims  used  to  assemble  at  the  consecrated  plain,  but  the 
Koreish  being  the  most  inflaential  of  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Peninsula  were  accustomed  to  occupy,  in  company  with  their 
friends,  Moadalifah,  a  locality  move  derated  and  eommandmg 
than  the  surrounding  country,  while  the  rest  of  the  assembly 
stood  in  the  Arafat,  the  place  where  the  ceremony  is  performed. 
After  the  ceremony  of  the  Iladj  was  concluded,  the  congregation 
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retired  to  another  pkee  called  Minah,  where  they  need  to  re- 
.  comit,  with  pridei  the  chiYalrio  and  heroic  deeds  of  their  anceatore, 
immortalised  hy  the  ready  meana  of  poetry  and  aong.  Four 
months  of  tbe  year  were  held  sacred,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  Hadj 

WU3  peribruicd,  a3  it  is  done  up  to  this  day,  in  one  of  tlieee, 
called  Zil  Hij ;  but  this  consecration  of  months  was  sometimes 
commuted  and  intermitted;  for  if  war  happened  to  be  carried  on 
daring  any  one  of  those  months,  the  people  eluded  the  otherwise 
impropriety  by  changing  their  natural  order;  in  other  words, 
they  supposed  the  current  month  not  to  be  the  sacred  one,  but 
the  next  in  order  was  such.  They  used  to  pledge  their  word  to 
keep  silence  for  a  certain  fixed  period,  and  regarded  this  practice 
as  of  equal  merit  to  the  lladj. 

Idolatry  was  practised  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
there  was  a  class  of  the  people  called  ^abeaus,  who  worshipped 
the  fixed  stars  and  planets.  They  erected  a  great  number  of 
pagodas  all  over  the  country,  dedicating  them  to  their  deified 
planets.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Arabs  in  general  beUeved 
that  the  influence  of  these  exerted  a  power  (for  good  or  for  evil) 
over  human  affairs,  both  collectively  and  individually,  as  well  as 
over  the  rest  of  the  creation,  and  more  especially,  that  the  falling 
or  the  absence  of  rain  entirely  depended  upon  the  propitious  or 
upon  the  evil  influence  of  these  luminaries.  Besides  these,  other 
religions  were  also  flourishing  in  Arabia,  but  we  shall  not  touch 
upon  them  here,  as  this  subject  belongs,  more  properly,  to  our 
next  Essay. 

The  fair  sex  was  in  a  very  wretched  and  degraded  condition  indeed. 

Persons  had  en  tire  liberty  to  marry  as  many  women  as  they  pleased. 

Allliough  there  was  no  establislied  law  to  determine  which 
woman  of  a  man's  relations  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  innrry, 
and  which  were  unlawful,  nevertheless  a  custom  not  to  marry  a 
woman  of  close  and  near  relationship  prevailed,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  issue  of  such  a  woman  generally  proved  to  be  of 
weak  constitution  and  deficient  in  physical  strength. 
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The  law  of  marriage  was  obflerred  and  tbat  of  dower  also 
recognized.  Divorce  was  also  practised.  A  pcTson  could  take 
his  wife  back  agnin  to  himself  after  having  divorced  her  once, 
and  could  repeat  the  same  practice  over  and  over  again  a 
tkoosaiid  timeSy  as  no  limit  to  the  number  of  divorcea  was  fixed. 

A  regular  term  of  time  was  fixed  after  the  diyoioe  within 
whieh  period  the  woman  was  interdicted  from  marrying  another 
person,  and  within  which  period  the  parties,  becoming  reconciled, 
miglit  marry  again.  Persons  very  cruelly  and  inhumanly  took 
advantage  of  this  custom.  They  married  a  woman,  divorced  her 
on  some  pretext;  the  poor  woman  had  to  wait  for  the  fixed 
period  without  marrying  any  one ;  when,  however,  the  time 
was  about  to  expire,  her  former  husband  again  reconciled  her  to 
himself  and  renewed  the  marriage;  but  after  a  yeiy  short  time 
he  would  once  more  diyoree  her,  and  again  marry  her  at  the 
dose  of  the  appointed  term,  and  this  he  would  repeat  for  any 
number  of  times.  Tlie  Arab  practised  this  merciless  custom, 
because  every  person  considered  it  as  a  reproach  that  the  woman 
who  had  been  once  his  wife  should  marry  another  man. 

There  was  another  kind  of  divorce,  which  received  the  name  of 
Zihar  It  consisted  of  a  person's  abstaining  from  touching 
a  member  of  his  wife's  body,  and  this  practice  was  solemnized 
by  the  party's  declaring  tbat  such  member  of  his  wife's  body  was 
as  imlawful  for  him  to  touch  as  the  corresponding  member  of 
his  mother's,  or  of  any  other  near  female  relative  with  whom  it 
was  held  unlawful  to  marry. 

The  worst  and  most  cruel  of  all  their  customs  was  to  kill  their 
daughters,  or  to  bury  them  alive.  The  custom  of  adopting  sons 
also  prevaOed  among  them,  and  the  child  so  adopted  was  con- 
'  sidered  as  the  lawful  heir  of  the  property  of  his  paienta.  Sons 
were  allowed  to  marry  their  step-motbem,  but  fathers  were  fbr- 
bidden  to  marry  the  wives  either  of  their  real  or  adopted  sons; 
and  the  violation  of  this  latter  custom  was  looked  upon  as  a 
crime. 
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On  the  occasion  of  any  one'a  decease,  the  party's  step-sons  or, 
in  their  absence,  any  close  and  near  relation,  naed  to  cast  a  aheet 
om  the  head  of  the  widow,  and  he  who  bo  threw  the  cloth  was 
obliged  to  many  her.  Widows  wed  to  mourn  oyer  their  late 
hnabanda  for  one  complete  year,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
fixed  period,  the  widow  nsed  to  throw  some  dry  dung  of  a  camel 
either  upon  a  dog,  or  behind  her  own  back,  from  over  her  shoulder 
—a  practice  indicating  that  the  widow  had  not  the  least  regard 
for  her  late  husband. 

Women  were  accnetomed  to  qnit  their  homes  and  mix  in  the 
public  nnTeiled,  and  considered  it  as  neither  indecent  nor  im- 
moral to  expose  any  part  whatsoever  of  their  person  to  the  public 
gaze. 

The  fair  sex  wore  false  hair,  and  used  to  Lave  their  bodies 
tattooed  with  indigo. 

All  the  male  representatives  of  a  family  used  to  avoid  the 
company  of  all  their  female  relatives  when  their  terms  were  on 
them,  and  the  latter  were  forbidden  to  mix  with  the  rest  of  the 
ikmily. 

The  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  graves  was  common  among 
the  Ante-Mohammedan  Arabs.  Men  wonid  stand  np,  as  a  token 

of  respect  and  grief  for  the  deceased,  should  they  see  any  bier 
carried  to  tlic  grave  to  be  consigned  to  its  Inst  resting  place. 

They  believed  that  the  blood  of  the  human  body  was  nothing  else 
than  the  breath,  and  that  the  aonl  was  the  air  that  was  witliin  the 
body.  Some,  however,  a  little  more  enlightened  than  the  former, 
believed  that  the  sonl  was  an  animalcule,  which  entered  into  the 
body  of  men  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  and  continually  kept 
expanding  itself.  After  the  person's  death  it  left  the  body  and 
kept  screeching  and  ilying  round  the  grave  until  it  attained  the 
size  of  an  owl. 

They  believed  in  demons  and  other  evil  spirits.  All  the  im- 
aginary, fanciful,  and  fantastic  appearances  which  met  their  eyes 
in  deserts,  or  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  deserted  buildings,  and 
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which  the  solitary  man  frequently  conjures  up  in  his  mind,  they 
thought  to  be  various  kinds  of  evil  spirits. 

Some,  and  these  appear  to  have  formed  the  best  opinion  of 
bU,  attzibuted  saeh  spectral  iUoBiona  to  the  inflaencd  of  different 
coiiBtdlatioiis. 

They  pnt  faiih  in  good  and  evil  genii,  endowing  them  with 
TBiions  Bspeete  and  shapes,  and  had  given  them  different  appella- 
tions. According  to  them  some  genii  were  made  up  of  half  the 
body  of  men  and  half  that  of  spirits.  They  believed  in  other 
powers  and  beings  concealed  from  mortal  view,  who  uttered  their 
prognostications  with  loud  voice,  but  always  remained  hidden : 
they  pat  faith  also  in  angels  and  in  other  intelligences,  attribut- 
ing to  them  yazious  shapes. 

Bnch,  then,  were  the  yarions  manners  and  onstoms  of  the  Pre- 
Islamic  Arabians.  The  cursory  sketch  given  in  the  few  preced- 
ing pages  will,  it  is  hoped,  throw  a  sufficient  light  upon  the  do- 
mestic, social,  and  public  life  of  the  semi-savage  but  high-minded 
and  open-hearted  inhabitants  of  the  great  Arabian  Peninsula, 
and  will  enable  the  Impartial  reader,  if  such  a  phenomenon  is 
to  be  found  in  the  world,  to  compare  the  condition  in  general, 
and  the  state  of  morals  in  particular,  of  the  Ante-Mohammedan 
and  Mohammedan  Arabias ;  and  to  deduce  therefrom  such  con- 
dnsioDS  as  his  experience  and  sense  of  justice  may  suggest. 
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BSmiBLANCB,  AND  WIIBmSB  BT  SUCH  AftlinTT  IsUiM  IS  FROVSO  TO 

SB  or  Dnrxm  Obioin  ok  "  A  Ciniiiiiioi.T  Osvisbd  Fablb." 


Taking  aa  the  starting  point  of  our  observations  and  reflections, 
the  Moeaic  aceoimt  of  the  origin  «nd  dispersion  of  mankind,  it 
•ppean  to  tu  that,  althongh  eimplicitj  and  nnity  of  wonhip 
natnially,  if  not  neoeaBarily,  prevailed  while  yet  the  hnman 
race  were  few  in  nnmbera  and  confined  as  to  locality ;  yet,  no 
Booncr  did  they  become  dispersed  throughout  wider  regions, 
lying  under  a  variety  of  climates,  than  new  and  striking  ideas 
crowded  in  upon  their  minds  on  almost  every  subject,  hut  more 
pariicularly  on  the  nature  of  that  Being,  the  manifestations  of 
whose  power*  whether  for  good  or  for  evili  thej  eoold  not  but 
tramUingly  reoognize  and  acknowledge. 

Ignorant  of  the  physical  eanses  of  those  natnral  phenomena 
which  strike  even  the  eiTiliied  man  with  awe  and  terror— the 
upheaving  earthquake,  the  oak-riving  thunderbolt,  and  the  wide 
devastating  hurricane,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  consider 
them  as  the  acts  of  some  Being  infinitely  superior  to  themselves, 
and  the  more  terrible  because  unseen.  Hence  supplication, 
saorificei  adoration.  As  to  these  three  principal  modes  of  ap- 
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peadng  tbe  rappoeed  vrath  of  tbeir  deities,  th^  Tailed  con- 
eiderably,  aocording  to  tlie  nature  and  climate  of  the  countiy, 
and  the  general  diepoeition  and  charaeter  of  its  inhabitants. 

Sufficient,  we  trust,  has  been  said  to  enable  the  reader  to  know 
in  what  manner  religions  arose  among  the  Arabs  in  general. 

With  regard  to  the  Pre-Islamic  tribes  in  particular,  there  ia 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  during  the  time  they  ilourished, 
ihey  were  divided,  as  to  their  religious  opinions,  into  four  dis- 
tinct dasaesi  vis.,  Idolators,  DeistSi  AtheistSy  and  BeUereia  in 
Bevelation, 

It  was  the  instinct  of  man  which,  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of 
his  existence,  led,  or  rather  compelled,  him  first  to  imagine  and 
then  to  establish  this  form  of  worship. 

"Man  is  naturally  religious,"  says  a  writer,  "and  if  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  true  God  lie  must  make  to  himself  fiilse  ones. 
He  is  smronnded  by  dangers  and  difficulties ;  he  sees  the  mighty 
powers  of  natore  at  work  all  lonnd,  pregnant  to  him  witii 
hope  and  fear,  and  yet  inseratable  in  their  working,  and 
beyond  his  control.    Hence  arises  the  feeling  of  dependence 

npon  soraelhing  more  powerful  than  himself   These 

operations  of  nature,  again,  he  has  only  one  way  of  conceiving 
and  accounting  for.  The  idea  of  physical  causes  is  one  of  late 
growth ;  to  the  primitive  man  there  is  only  one  kind  of  agency 
he  can  nnderstand— that  of  a  will  or  mind  like  his  own«  Hence 
all  things  that  he  sees  moving  and  acting  become  to  him  ani- 
mated, conseions  beings,  with  thoaghts  and  passions  similar  to 
those  of  men ;  and  what  more  natnrel  than  that  he  should  seek, 
by  offerings  and  entreaties,  to  secure  their  favour  or  propitiate 
their  malignity  or  anger." 

While  yet  in  his  savage  state  he  looked  upon  the  grand  objects 
of  nature  as  the  causes  either  of  his  happiness  or  misery,  and 
consequently  as  superior  to  him  in  power ;  and  in  order  that  he 
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might  address  his  prayers  and  Bupplicatioofl  to  them  under  a 
tangible  form,  he  had  recourse  to  senlptiire  or  to  painting, 
howeyer  rude,  to  embody  the  oieatares  of  bis  imagination,  and 
whieh  now  became  the  objeets  of  his  adoration.  Another  sonice 
of  idolatry  was  the  desire  of  gntefolly  aeknowledgiug  the  servieea 
rendered  to  the  tribe  or  commnnity  by  some  indiyidaal  belong- 
ing to  it,  pre-eminent  for  bis  warlike  deeds — deeds  celebrated  in 
the  rude  songa  and  poetry  of  their  bards,  and  after  death  re- 
warded by  the  paying  him  divine  honours.  The  same  remark 
is  equally  applicable  to  Arabia.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets, 
and  the  eonsteUatlona;  angels,  inteUigenees  who,  they  thought, 
eontrolled  and  determined  the  eyents  of  their  US^  were  all  deified 
and  worshipped,  as  were  likewise  men  who  had  made  themselyeB 
eonspxenons  by  serrices  rendered  to  their  grateAil  country. 

The  real  object  and  original  intention  of  men  in  adopting 
this  mode  of  worship  were  merely  temporal.  The  worship  of 
those  idols,  or,  more  properly,  of  the  objects  and  personages  they 
represented,  was  due  to  the  confident  belief  that  it  was  in  their 
power  to  confer  upon  the  worshipper  every  land  of  worldly 
happiness,  and  also  to  avert  from  him  the  evils  and  misfortones 
incidental  to  man;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  withhoUing  of 
such  worship  was  certain  to  be  punished  by  poverty,  disease, 
default  of  issue,  and  a  miserable  death. 

As  time  advanced,  as  civilization  increased,  as  the  means  of 
interconimunication  became  more  general  and  secure,  as  men 
came  more  frequently  in  contact  with  each  other  so  as  to  be  able 
to  interchange  their  ideas,  views,  and  impressions,  their  minds 
eipanded  and  their  pleasures  became  less  sensuona  and  more 
refined. 

The  same  imperceptible  transition  of  thoughts  and  ideas  oc- 
curred in  Arabia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  peninsula  invested 

their  deities  with  the  supreme  power  of  vouchsafing,  to  whom- 
soever they  pleased,  every  worldly  pleasure  and  spiritual 
happiness. 
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Respecting  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Arabia— the  tribes  of 
Ad,  Thamud,  Jodais,  Jorham  I.,  and  Imlek  I.,  etc.,  this  much  is 
certain,  that  thej  were  idolators;  but  we  possess  no  local  tra- 
dition of  Arabia  which  might  render  ni  safe  in  particalariring 
the  methodfl  adopted  by  them  for  adoring  their  idols,  the  powers 
with  whieh  they  invested  their  deities,  and  the  motives  and  in- 
tentions with  which  those  nations  worshipped  images.  Almost 
all  we  know  of  the  idols  of  the  Arabians  is  respecting  those  of 
the  descendants  of  Joktan  and  Ishmael,  respectively  designated 
the  Arabul  Aribah  and  the  Arabul  Mustaaribah. 

Tlieir  idols  were  of  two  descriptions :  one  of  them  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  those  angels,  intelligences,  and  other  nn- 
hnown  powers  in  whom  they  bdieved,  and  whom  they  thought 
to  be  of  the  (female  sex;  the  other  was  dedicated  to  illnstnons 
personages  in  commemoration  of  their  fsmons  actions. 

That  natural  simplicity  and  originality  which  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  men  in  the  primitive  stage  of  society  were  no  longer 
distinguishable  in  the  modes  of  their  worship.  They  had  more- 
over borrowed  many  ideas  from  the  inspired  religions  of  foreign 
oonntries  as  well  as  from  those  of  their  fatherland,  and,  blending 
together  all  these  with  their  own  snperstitions,  they  had  invested 
their  deities  with  temporal  as  well  as  with  spiritoal  power,  bnt 
with  this  difference,  that  the  first  was  believed  to  be  entirely  at 
their  disposal  and  to  proceed  from  them,  while,  with  regard  to 
the  second,  they  believed  that  their  idols  would  intercede  with 
God  to  pardon  their  sins.  Their  style  of  living,  as  well  as  their 
domestic,  social,  and  religious  manners  and  customs,  had  like- 
wise yielded  to  the  pressure  and  influence  of  the  neighbouring 
eonntries,  whose  inhabitants  were  believers  in  revealed  religions. 
8nch  was  the  state  of  idol  worship  in  Arabia  previously  to  Islam. 

Atkmm, 

In  ancient  Arabia  there  was  a  class  of  men  who  believed  in 
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nothing  wliatoFer,  neither  in  idolatry  nor  in  any  rerealed  re* 
ligion.  They  denied  the  existence  of  a  God  and  had  no  belief 
In  a  world  to  come.    As  they  denied  the  existence  of  sin,  so 

they  equally  repudiated  the  idea  of  a  future  state  for  the  reward 
or  punishment  of  tlie  soul.  They  considered  themselves  under 
no  restraint,  either  of  law  or  custom,  but  acted  according  to  their 
own  free  will.  Their  belief  was  that  "  the  existence  of  man  in 
this  world  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  a  plant  or  animal  :— 
he  is  bom,  and,  after  arriving  at  matnrity,  gradually  declines 
and  dies,  like  any  of  the  inferior  animals  and^  like  them,  perishes 
ntteriy." 

Dam, 

Deism  in  Arabia  was  of  two  kinds.  One  of  them  consisted  in 
the  belief  of  an  unknown  invisible  power  to  whom  they  were 
indebted  for  their  existence;  but,  in  all  other  respects,  their 
opinions  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  atheists.  The  other 
dass  of  deists  beliered  in  God,  the  resurrection,  salvation,  im- 
mortality of  the  Bonl,  and  its  reward  or  punishment  according 
to  the  actions  of  men ;  but  they  did  not  belieye  in  prophets  and 
revelations. 

As  these  latter  believed  that  the  reward  and  punishment  of 
the  immortal  soul  in  the  next  world  entirely  depended  upon  the 
virtooos  or  wicked  actions  of  men  in  this  world,  it  became  in* 
cnmbent  npon  them  to  porsne  each  a  conduct  as  might  insure 
them  eternal  happiness  and  save  them  from  everlasting  woe  and 
damnation;  but  as  tiiey  themselves  were  not  provided  with  any 
principle  on  which  to  act,  they,  accordingly,  directed  their  at- 
tention to  the  rules  observed  by  the  nations  around  them,  and, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  reason,  selected  and  adopted  the 
various  advantages  presented  by  each :  and  hence  also  it  arose 
that  some  persons  adopted  idolatry  as  their  religion,  while  others 
professed  no  established  religion,  but  acted  according  to  their 
own  reason  and  discretion. 
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Four  distinct  revealed  religions  have,  from  time  to  time,  pre- 
vailed in  Arabia— Sabeanism,  the  religion  of  Abraham  and  other 
Arabian  prophets^  Jadaiam,  aad  Christianity. 


JSaieanim, 

Thifl  religion  was  introduced  into  Arabia  by  the  Samaritans, 
who  believed  themselves  to  have  been  the  followers  of  the  oldest 
eeremonial  religion.  They  considered  Seth  and  Enoch  as  their 
prophets,  being  men  to  whom  their  religion  was  revealed. 
They  had  a  Scriptore  of  their  own,  which  they  called  the  Book 
of  Seth.  In  our  opinion,  no  Jew,  Christian,  or  Mohammedan 
can  entertain  any  objection  to  the  belief  wliicli  the  Sabeaus 
reposed  in  tlie  prophet  Enoch,  and  the  following  passage  from 
the  Scriptures  proves  him  to  have  been  a  holy  and  godly 
personage :  And  Enoch  walked  with  God ;  and  was  not,  for 
Qod  took  him"  (Gen.  84).  The  personage  whom  the  Mo- 
hammedans called  Esdrees  and  Elijah,  is  identical  with  this 
prophet  They  had  seven  times  for  prayer,  which  they  per- 
formed in  the  same  way  as  the  Mohammedans  do.  They  also 
used  to  pray  over  the  dead.  Like  Mohaimnedans  they  kept 
fast  for  one  lunar  month.  The  corniptiou,  liowever,  which  had 
insensibly  crept  into  their  religion  was  the  adoration  of  the  stars. 
They  had  seven  temples  dedicated  to  the  seven  planets,  and 
wherein  their  worship  was  conducted.  The  temple  in  Harran 
was  the  place  where  they  all  congregated  for  performing  the 
Hadj.  They  paid  great  reverence  to  the  temple  of  the  Kaaba. 
The  most  imposing  of  all  their  religious  festivals  was  accustomed 
to  be  held  when  the  sun  entered  Aries,  the  first  of  tlio  spring 
signs  of  the  Zodiac.  Other  minor  festivals  were  observed  when 
the  five  planets,  viz.,  Satom  J^-J,  Jupiter  Mars  ^^j^, 

Venus  Xjjbj,  and  Mercury  i^^Uae  entered,  respectively,  certain 
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signs  of  the  same  gretA  cirele  of  the  heayene.  They  beliered  in 
the  propitious  and  the  malignant  influence  of  the  stars  upon 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  men,  as  well  as  upon  other  objects, 
and  held  that  the  absence  or  the  preseaoe  of  raia  entirely  de- 
pended upon  the  said  starry  inflaences.  These  and  similar 
ideas,  notions^  and  belief  were  also  held  and  belie¥ed  in  by 
other  Arabs  besides  the  Sabeans.*  They  used  to  practise  Etikaf, 
or  restraint  of  the  passions,  from  religions  motives,  and  were 
accustomed  to  pass  a  few  days  in  silence  and  meditation,  either 
in  caves  or  in  the  mountains. 


The  BeUgion  of  Abraham  and  other  Prophets  who  Jlourishcd  in 

Arabia, 

Prerioosly  to  Islam,  five  prophets  had  been  sneoessiYely  sent 

to  the  Arabians,  yiz.,  Hud,  Saleh,  Abraham,  Ishmael,  and 
Shoaib,  all  of  whom  flourished  before  Moses,  and  his  delivery 
of  the  decalogue  to  the  cliosen  people. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  religion  professed  by  all 
those  prophets  was  the  worship  of  the  unity  of  God.  As  to 
the  other  doctrines  and  dogmas  exponnded  and  promulgated 
by  the  above-named  prophets,  they  had,  with  the  exception 
of  those  iaoght  by  Ahraham  and  Ishmael,  fallen  into  oblivion, 
and  no  local  tradition  exists  which  might  be  expected  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  subject  and  enable  us  to  enumerate  them. 

The  doctrines  and  preceitts  of  tlie  religion  of  Abraham  and 
Ishmael  likewise  possess  no  such  sufficient  authority  by  which 
we  might  particularize  them,  and  there  are  but  very  few  doctrines, 
supported  both  by  religions  and  local  traditions,  that  have  earned 
soeh  historical  importance  as  to  justify  ns  in  quoting  them* 

Abraham's  first  acts  of  piety  and  virtue  were  his  abandon- 
ment of  idolatry,  destroying  the  idols  of  his  father,  and  his 
sincere  endeavours  to  discover  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
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Glreomoiaion  and  tlie  wearing  of  beaida  aie  religions  pfactieea 
which  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  as  almost  every  one  knows 

them  to  have  been  introduced  and  established  by  Abraham.  The 
erection  of  altars  for  conducting  divine  worship  was  likewise  a 
practice  enforced  by  Abraham ;  and,  out  of  the  various  altars 
erected  by  that  patriarch,  there  was  one  on  the  spot  where  the 
blaek  stone  stood  before  its  being  removed  and  inserted,  with 
other  stones,  in  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  the  Kaaba. 

The  offering  up  of  sacrifice  to  Gk>d  was  established  by  Abraham, 
and  its  practice  has  continnedi  without  ceasing,  up  to  this  day 
among  his  descendants. 

As  to  the  erection  of  the  temple  of  the  Kaaba  for  the  worship 
of  God,  all  local  traditions  and  historians  of  Arabia  agree  in  the 
fact  that  the  above-named  building  was  erected  by  Abraham  and 
Ishmael. 

From  St.  Paul's  EpisQe  to  the  Qalatians  (chap.  iv.  v.  22-26) 
it  is,  in  our  opinion,  clearly  proved  that  the  temple  of  the  Kaaba, 
which  "  answereth  to  Jerusalem,"  was  built  by  Abraham  and 

Ishmael. 

The  ceremonies  that  were  observed  in  connection  with  the 
temple  of  the  Kaaba  were— prayer  to  God,  which  was  performed 
both  within  the  temple  and  outside  of  it:  ailer  that  a  circuit  was 
made  round  it,  all  the  congregation  pronouncing  the  name  of 
God  and  kissing  the  temple  while  so  circumambulating  it. 

One  question  naturally  suggests  itself  here,  and  it  is  this: 
What  difference  is  there  between  making  a  circuit  round  the 
temple  of  the  Kaaba,  the  kissing  the  edifice  itself,  and  the 
black  stone,  the  building  of  altars  and  reverencing  them,  the 
erection  of  a  stone  by  Jacob  and  his  pouring  oil  over  it,  the 
turning  the  head  while  in  the  act  of  prayer  towards  Jerusalem, — 
in  short,  the  showing  of  respect  and  reverence  to  material  objects, 
and  between  the  practices  which  idolators  observe  towards  their 
idols,  and  on  account  of  which  they  were  and  are  looked  upon 
by  everybody  with  contempt  and  displeasure? 
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What  generally  deten  men  firom  elearly  perceiving  tbe  differ- 
ence between  tbe  two  above-mentioned  circumstances  is  the  word 
idolatry^  by  which  is  understood  that  men  revere  and  worship 
some  material  and  artificial  object,  and  that  they  are  sinners. 

But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  canse  of  their  being  infidels  and 
abmefs  is  not  that  they  revere  and  wonhip  material  and  artificial 
objects,  bnt  it  is  this,  that  they  bdieve  certain  spiritnaL  or 
material  beings  or  powers,  or  grand  natural  o\^eCi\%t  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  all  those  powers  which  really  belong  to  Ood  alonB; 
and  they  pay  that  worsliip  to  the  former  which  is  due  to  the 
Almighty  only,  their  idols  being  representations  of  the  former, 
not  of  God.  This  belief  renders  them  infidels  and  sinners ;  nor 
is  it  a  matter  of  any  consequence  whether  they  worship  those 
spiritual  or  those  material  beings  or  powers,  or  grand  natural 
objects,  by  erecting  in  their  name  and  dedicating  to  them  any 
images  or  idols,  or  by  merely  believing  the  same  in  their  heart, 
and  not  reproducing  their  belief  by  external  actions.  They 
receive  the  name  of  idolators  because  they  worshipped,  by 
means  of  or  through  these  idols  and  images,  those  spiritual 
or  material  beings  or  powers  or  grand  natural  objects,  whom 
they  believe  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  powers  of  God.  Ilad 
they  not  aikpted  these  external  means  of  performing  their 
worship,  but  believed  the  same  in  their  heart,  they  would  still 
have  been,  properly  spealdng,  idolators. 

The  altars  erected  by  Abraham,  in  which  the  black  stone  Is 
also  included,  the  stone  of  Jacob,  the  temple  of  the  Kaaba,  and 
that  of  Jerusalem,  were  not  built  in  commemoration  of  any  re- 
nowned personages,  nor  were  they  dedicated  to  any  angel  or 
grand  natural  object ;  they  were  erected  wholly  and  solely  for 
the  worship  of  one  invisible  supreme  God,  the  creator  af  all 
things.  All  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  practices  observed  in  those 
buildings  were  so  many  methods  of  worshipping  Qod,  and  the 
worship  of  God,  be  it  performed  In  whatsoever  manner  that  has 
been  sanctioned  by  God,  is  never  a  sin,  infidelity,  or  idolatry. 
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The  gathering  together  of  all  men  in  the  plain  of  Axa&t, 
whne  thefo  is  no  black  etone  of  Abraham,  no  altar  of  Jacob, 

and  no  temple  of  Ishmael,  but  which  is  merely  a  vast  wilder- 
ness ;  their  vociferating,  all  simultaneously  togctlier,  tlie  name 
of  God,  and  supplicating  pardon  for  their  sins,  are  practices 
to  which  the  Mohammedans  now  give  the  name  of  Hadj,  and 
which  were  established  by  Abraham  and  Ishmael.  In  course 
of  time,  idolatry  had  become  a  general  practice  in  Arabia,  bnt, 
nevertheless  we  find  that  there  were  many  persons  who  belieyed 
in  one  or  other  of  these  inspired  religions  and  adored  one  Qod ; 
and  also  that,  very  frequently,  men  used  to  stand  up  and 
proclaim  themselves  to  be  religious  reformers,  and  to  preach 
publicly  the  worship  of  God,  and  to  exliort  men  to  renounce 
idolatry.  Those  who  publicly  assumed  the  othce  of  religious 
reformers,  were  such  as  the  following:  Ilinzilah  son 
of  Safwam;  Khalid  jJU>,  son  of  Sanan;  Asad  Abu  Karb  Aa\ ; 
Kis  son  of  Saidab,  etc.  Abdul  Muttalib  is  also  repre- 
sented by  some  to  have  been  a  reformer. 

But,  however  strange  the  circumstance  may  appear  that  the 
descendants  of  one  who  destroyed  the  idols  of  his  father,  and, 
relinquishing  their  worship,  promulgated  tlie  adoration  of  the 
true  God,  should  Iiave  again  insensibly  relapsed  into  the  same 
state  of  idolatry;  how  much  more  strange  and  extraordinary 
must  be  the  drcumstanee  that  irom  the  progeny  of  the  same 
personage  there  arose  one  who,  for  the  second  time,  destroyed 
the  idols  of  his  forefathers  and  of  Arabia;  who  restored  the 
worship  of  the  all  powerful,  omniscient,  omnipresent  God,  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  things,  and  lastly,  who  dispersed  the 
tliick  darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  into  which  his 
countrymen  were  plunged,  by  the  pure  and  bright  efulgeuce  of 
eternal  troth. 

Judaism, 

This  eeremodal  religion  was  introdnced  into  Arabia  by  the 
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Syrian  Jews  who  liad  migrated  to  that  oonntiy  and  settled  there. 
Borne  writers  hazard  the  opinion  that  a  tribe  of  the  IsraelitM 
detached  itaelf  from  the  main  body  of  the  nation,  settled  in 

Arabia,  and  there  made  proselytes  of  several  tribes.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  far  from  being  correct,  since  the  real  fact  is  that 
Judaism  came  into  Arabia  along  with  those  Jews  who  fled  in 
great  numbers  thereto  from  the  terrible  persecution  of  their 
ooontry  and  nation  by  X^ebachadnesiar  in  the  thirty-fifth 
century  a.k.|  or  fifth  eentnry  a.c,  and  settled  in  Ehaibar  in 
northern  Arabia.  Shortly  afterwards^  when  their  disturbed  and 
exdted  state  had  somewhat  subsided  into  order  and  tranquility, 
they  commenced  propagating  their  religion,  and  succeeded  in 
making  proselytes  of  some  of  the  tribes  of  Kenanah,  Harith,  Ibn 
Raab,  and  Kendah.  When  Zoo-iS'avas,  a  king  of  the  Hyraiar 
dynasty,  and  who,  we  think,  flourished  in  3650  a.m.,  or  354  ▲.o., 
embraced  Judaism,  he  Tastly  increased  their  number  by  com- 
pelling others  to  accept  that  faith.  At  that  time,  the  Jews 
had  great  security  and  power  in  Arabia^  possessing  there  many 
towns  and  fortresses. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  chosen  people  looked  down 
upon  idolatry  with  contempt  and  indignation,  bat  no  local 
tradition  exists  to  the  efiect  that  they  regarded  the  temple 
of  the  Kaaba  in  any  other  light  than  that  in  which  the  Arabs 
themselyes  did;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  beliere  that  either 
a  picture  or  a  statue  representing  Abraham,  with  the  ram 
beride  him  ready  for  sacrifice,  might  have  been  painted  upon 
the  interior  of  the  Kaaba,  or  placed  as  a  statue  within  its  walls, 
through  the  instrnmentality  of  the  Jews,  according  to  the 
description  of  that  circumstance  as  given  in  the  Pentateuch. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  through  the  medium  of  tlie  Jews,  the 
idea  of  God  became  much  more  elevated,  noble,  and  sublime 
than  it  preriously  was  among  the  Arabians  in  general,  whether 
those  who  had  embraced  their  religion,  or  such  as  kept  up  inter> 
communications  with  them,  and  had  the  advantage  of  associating 
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with  them ;  and,  as  the  Jews  possessed  an  excellent  code  of  laws, 
both  social  and  political ;  and  asy  moreorer,  the  Arabians  of  those 
days  were  entirely  destitute  of  anything  of  the  kind,  it  is  a 
legitimate  inference  that  many  domestic  and  social  regulations 

and  practiceti  meuLioiicd  iii  tliat  law,  should  have  been  borrowed 
and  observed  by  the  Arabs,  but,  more  especially,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Yemen,  where  the  law  was  enforced  by  the  au- 
thority of  their  king,  Zao-NtkW,  who,  as  aboTC-stated,  had 
embraced  Judaism. 

We  need  hardly  dwell,  on  this  occasion,  upon  the  tenets  and 
doctrines  which  Judaism  inculcates,  as  wdl  as  the  ceremonies 
and  usages  obsenred  by  the  professors  of  that  faith,  as  they  are 
all  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  as  almost  every  cue  is  more  or 
less  familiar  with  them;  those  which  we  wish  particularly 
to  point  out  will  be  mentioned  on  the  occasion  of  our  dwelling 
upon  the  connection  that  exists  between  Judaism  and  Islam. 

It  is  certain  that  Christianity  found  its  way  into  Arabia  in  the 

third  century  after  Christ,  when  the  disorders  and  abuses  which 
had  insensibly  crept  into  the  Eastern  Church,  and  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  those  early  Christians  were  subjected,  compelled 
them  to  quit  their  native  land,  to  find,  if  possible,  an  asylum 
elsewhere.  Many  Oriental  as  well  as  European  historians,  who 
are  all  indebted  for  their  subject  matter  to  Eastern  writers,  unani- 
moucQy  represent  this  period  as  contemporaneous  with  the  reign 
of  Zoo-Navas,  an  opinion,  however,  with  which  we  can  by  no 
means  agree,  since,  according  to  our  calculations  (see  Essay  I., 
p.  44),  Zoo-Navas  flourished  nearly  six  hundred  years  before 
the  event  now  under  consideration,  and  hence,  also,  we  differ 
from  those  writers  who  represent  Zoo-l^aTas  to  have  persecuted 
the  Christians. 

The  first  locality  in  which  these  lefogee  Christians  settled  was 
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Najran,  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  was  there  where  they 
had  the  most  proselytes.  These  Christians  were  of  the  Jacobite 
communion,  a  designation  commonly  given  to  the  Oriental  sect 
of  Monophysites,  although  it  is  more  strictly  applicable  to  the 
Monophysites  of  Syxia»  Mesopotamia,  and  Ghaldna.  The  special 
name  of  Jacolnte  is  derived  from  a  Syrian  monk,  called  Jacolras 
Baxadsos,  wbo,  in  the  xdgn  of  the  Qreek  Emperor  Jnstmian, 
formed  the  Monophysite  reensants  of  his  eomitry  into  a  single 
sect  or  party.  They  believed  that  Christ  has  only  one  nature — 
a  human  nature  become  divine. 

Christian  writers  represent  their  religion  as  having  made  a 
Tery  great  progress  among  the  Arabians,  but  we  camiot  concur 
with  them  in  ao  thinking,  since  we  find  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Majnm,  the  inhabitants  of  which  province  had,  for  the  most 
part,  embraced  Christianity,  there  were  but  yerj  few  persons 
belonging  to  the  tribes  of  Hymiar,  Ghassan,  Rabia,  Taghlab, 
Bahni,  Toiiuch,  Tay,  Kodea,  uiid  Ilira  who  followed  their  ex- 
ample, and  that,  unlike  the  Jews,  they  converted  to  their  faith 
no  numerous  or  complete  congregations.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  it  was  through  the  instrumentality  of  these  detached  Chris- 
tian proselytes,  that  either  the  picture  or  the  statue  of  Mary, 
holding  the  infimt  Jesus  in  her  lap,  was  painted  on  the  inside 
walls  of  the  temple  of  the  Eaaba,  or  placed  therein. 

Such  was  the  religious  aspect  of  Arabia,  and  such  were  the 
divers  religions  that  flourished  there  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
and  whose  doctrines,  tenets,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs  must 
have  been  mixed  up  and  blended  together  and  practised  by  the 
Arabians  in  general,  ibr  it  is  hardly  credible  that  those  half 
savage  and  ignorant  people  could  have  been  acnte  enough  to 
have  weighed  the  comparative  merit  of  so  many  religions,  and 
to  have  appreciated  the  nice  distinction  separating  them  from 
one  another. 

Under  this  heavy  incubus  of  religions  was  AralHa  groaning 

when  Islam  suddeuly  and  unexpectedly  appeared,  and,  to  her 
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great  astoDishment  and  inezpreMibld  delight,  reliered  ber  of  her 

inBufferable  load,  diffusing,  at  the  same  time,  the  light  of  trntii 
throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  Arabia ;  so  that 
Islam  must  have  been  to  Arabia,  if  possible,  more  than  a  pro- 
vidential boon.  From  its  very  nature  Islam  was  opposed  to 
idolatrj,  for  the  former  taught,  inculcated,  and  enforced  natnral 
and  eternal  trathe,  while  the  latter,  by  keeping  man  in  a  state  of 
ignorance,  prepared  him  to  become  a  dave,  both  morally  and 
politically.  Nor  was  that  fiuth  on  better  terms  with  atheism, 
for  its  yery  first  and  main  principle  is  an  implicit  belief  in  the 
tmity  of  that  God,  the  very  existence  of  whom  Atheism  denied. 
It  was  no  very  desperate  stniggle  between  Islam  and  the  second 
of  the  two  sects  of  Arabian  deism,  for  the  doctrines  of  this  sect, 
plus  the  doctrine  of  revelations,  were  very  nearly  identical  with 
the  main  pzineiplea  of  Islam.  With  the  revealed  doctrines  of 
Sabeanism  Islam  was  entirely  identical,  bnt  what  it  condemned 
in  the  former  was  the  worship  of  the  stars  and  heavenly  in- 
«  telligences,  and  the  erection  of  etatnes  and  pagodas  in  com- 
menioration  of,  and  dedicated  to,  such  luminaries  as  are  men- 
tioned above— a  kind  of  idolatry  into  which  the  Sabeans  had  in 
the  course  of  time  insensibly  relapsed. 

All  the  principles,  doctrines,  and  dogmas  of  the  religion 
preached  by  Abraham  and  the  other  Arabian  prophets,  and 
of  Judaism,  were  not  in  the  least  opposed  to  those  of  Islam; 
bnt,  on  the  contrary,  the  principles  and  the  doctrines  of  Islam 
were  the  counterpart  of  those  of  the  religion  of  Abraham  and 
oilier  Arabian  prophets,  and  of  Judaism ;  the  only  dillerence 
between  Islam  and  Judaism  being,  tliat  the  former  acknowledged 
the  prophetic  mission  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Josiis  Christ,  and 
that  it  did  not  accept  some  of  their  wrong  interpretations  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  principles  of  Islam  were  quite  in  harmony  with 
those  wholesome  ones  which  Jesus  Christ  originally  inculcated ; 
bnt  to  the  principles,  doctrines,  dogmas,  religious  practices,  rites, 
eeremonisa,  and  customs  of  the  fwnio  Christians  eontempo* 
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mieons  witk  Islam,  ihey  were  entirely  opposed  and  aatagoniBiie; 
end  in  nothing  did  the  two  religions  resemble  eaeli  other  ezeept 

in  a  few  detached  and  isolated  precepts  of  morality. 

Wliat  then  is  Islam?  It  is  nothing  more  uor  less  than  a 
perfect  combination  of  the  revealed  principles,  doctrines,  and 
dogmas  of  the  Sabean  religion,  completed  and  brought  to  their 
entire  perfection ;  of  the  religion  of  Abraham  and  other  Arabian 
prophets,  completed  and  perfected;  of  Judaism  in  their  com* 
plete  and  perfect  form,  and  of  the  principle  of  the  nnity  of  God, 
and  those  of  morality  originally  inenleated  and  promulgated 
by  Jesns  Christ.  We  shall  elucidaio  iin^  answer  of  ours  by 
some  examples. 

The  adoration  of  no  other  gods  than  God,  and  the  destruction 
of  idolatry  are  identical  with  the  principle  and  practice  incul- 
cated in  Judaism.  "  Thou  shalt  hare  no  other  gods  before  me  " 
(Exod.  xz.  3).  "  And  make  no  mention  of  the  name  of  other 
gods,  neither  let  it  be  heard  out  of  thy  mouth"  (Ezod.  zziii.  13}. 
'*  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graren  image,  or  any  like- 
ness of  anytliing  that  is  in  heaven  above  or  that  is  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth;  thou  shalt  not 
bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them  "  (Exod.  xx.  4,  5). 
"  Turn  ye  not  unto  idols,  nor  make  to  yourselves  molten  gods, 
I  am  the  Lord  your  Qod"  (Ler.  six.  4).  "  Ye  shall  make  yon 
no  id(ds  nor  grayen  image,  neither  rear  you  up  a  standing 
image,  neither  shall  ye  set  up  any  image  of  stone  to  how  down 
unto  it"  (Ley.  zxyi.  1).  "Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  their 
gods,  nor  serve  them,  nor  do  after  their  works  r  but  thou  shalt 
utterly  overthrow  them  and  quite  break  down  their  images" 
(Exod.  xxiii.  24). 

The  best  and  the  principal  precepts  of  Judaism  arc  the  follow- 
ing, which  are  also  maintained  and  taught  by  Islam.  "  Honour 
thy  £stber  and  thy  mother.  •  .  .  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour.  Thou  shalt  not 
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coyei  thy  neigbbonr^s  honee  "  (Exod.  xz.  12-17).  The  times  for 

prayers  fixed  by  Islam,  and  which  are  seven,  five,  or  three,* 
are,  to  a  great  extent  similar  to  those  of  Sabeanism  and  Judaism. 

The  method  of  performing  prayers  much  resembles  that 
laid  down  in  the  Sabean  and  Jewish  faiths.  Besides  the  puri- 
fication of  the  sool  at  the  time  of  prayer  (this  being  the  sole 
poipose  for  whieh  prayer  wae  inatitated),  and  the  outward  pnrifi* 
cation  of  body,  clothes,  etc.,  incnleated  by  Idam,  Teiy  mneh 
resemble  the  like  observances  of  Jews  and  Sabeans.  And  the 
Lord  said  tmto  Moses,  Go  nnto  the  people  and  sanctify  them 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  let  tbem  wash  their  clothes"  (Exod. 
xix.  10).  **  And  Moses  brought  Aaron  and  his  bods  and  washed 
them  with  water  "  (Levit.  viii.  6).  The  only  innovation  intro- 
duced by  Islam,  in  connection  with  matters  of  religion,  and 
whieh  is  not  found  in  any  other  creed,  is  the  snbstitation  of 
Adau^  or  hnman  Toice  for  the  Jewish  trampet  and  the  Christian 
chnrcb  bells.  Begarding  this  novelty  a  Christian  anthor  writes 
as  follows:  "These  several  times  of  prayer,"  says  he,  "are 
announced  by  the  Mueddins  from  tlie  minarets  or  Madnehs 
of  the  mosque.  Their  chant,  sung  to  a  very  simple  but  solemn 
melody,  sounds  harmoniously  but  sonorously,  down  the  height 
of  the  mosque,  through  the  mid-day  din  and  roar  of  the  cities, 
bat  its  impression  is  one  of  the  most  strikingly  poetical,  in 
the  stillness  of  night,  so  mnch  so,  that  even  many  Enxopeans 
cannot  help  congratulating  the  Prophet  on  his  preferring  the 

*  The  names  of  tho  Beven  prayers  and  the  different  times  for  their  porfonnano* 
•re :  (1.)  F:ijar  ,  dawn,  or  the  last  hoar  of  the  night  Iwforo  sunrise  ;  (2.) 
Dobah  Day-break,  or  between  Bunrisn  and  noon;  (3.)  Zohr^lj,  after 

mid-day;  (4.)  Asr j-^y  between  the  Zohar  time  and  the  sunset;  (5.)  Maghrib 
i^yt^t  after  the  aniiMt;  (6.)  laha  ^^^f  ^®  departure  ol  twilight; 

and  (7.)  Tahajjud  j^^*^,  after  midnight.  The  WTenth  and  second  are  not  Favdi 
(absolutely  imperative),  while  the  rest  of  them  are  suob.  It  is  allowed  to  perform 
the  second  and  the  third  together  as  well  as  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  together.  In 
tliii  OBN  thiM  an  At*  prayers  aad  time  UmM. 
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human  voice  to  either  the  Jewish  trumpet-call  of  the  time  of  the 
Temple,  or  the  Christian  church  bells." 

All  the  sacrifices  that  are  allowed  by  Islam  resemble  those  of 
Judaism,  or,  in  other  words,  these  Bacrificea  are,  as  it  were, 
BelectionB  made  by  the  fonner  from  a  great  nimiber  of  thoae 
vbich  are  allowed  in  Jadaaam. 

FaatSy  again,  are  likewiae  eimilar  to  thoee  in  Judaism  and 
Sabeaniam,  and  resemble  mncb  more  the  latter  than  the  former. 

The  prohibiting  men  from  doing  any  secular  work  on  the 
Sabbath  Day  during  the  time  set  apart  for  prayer  and  other 
religious  observances,  is  identical  with  the  same  custom  of  the 
ehosen  people ;  but  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  FtidAy  was  the 
day  observed  by  the  Arabians  as  their  Sabbath. 

Circumcision  is  the  same  as  was  practised  by  the  Jews  and  the 
followers  of  Abraham.  Marriage  and  diyoroe  are  nearly  the 
same  as  are  practised  in  other  revealed  religions.  "When 
a  man  hath  taken  a  wife  and  married  her  and  it  come  to  pass 
that  she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath  found 
some  uncleanncss  in  her :  then  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of 
divorcement,  and  give  it  in  her  hand,  and  send  her  out  of  his 
house"  (Deut,  xxiv.  1). 

The  laws  respecting  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  certain 
women  for  marriage  are  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  those  of 
Judaism* 

The  prohibition  of  unclean  and  polluted  men  and  women  from 

enteriiif^  a  mosque  or  from  touching  the  Koran,  etc.,  are  very 
similar  to  the  provijsions  of  Judaism  to  meet  the  like  cases,  with 
this  difference,  that  in  Islam  the  prohibition  is  less  strict  than  in 
Judaism* 

The  prohibition  from  eating  swine's  flesh  is  the  same  as  that 
in  force  among  the  Israelites.  ''And  the  swine,  though  he 
divide  the  hoof,  and  be  doven-fiwted,  yet  he  cheweth  not  the 
cud ;  he  is  unclean  to  yon"  (Lev.  xi.  7). 

The  luwi^  rt-guiatiug  the  lawfulness  or  uulawiulness  of  animals 
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for  food,  and  flie  probibition  to  eat  animalg  who  bare  died  a 
natural  death,  reeemble  the  like  iigonetionB  of  the  Mosaic  Code. 

The  ahetinence  from  taking  wine  and  other  spirituous  liquors 
also  resembles  the  Jewifih  practice — "  Do  not  drink  wine  nor 
BtroDg  drink  "  (Lev.  x.  9). 

Penalties  assigned  by  Islam,  for  various  crimes  and  ofTences, 
are  also,  to  a  great  extent,  like  those  of  Judaism.  Bastinado 
and  Btcming  (according  to  those  lawym  who  belieye  that  the 
practice  is  allowed  in  Islam)  of  men  for  adnlterj,  foinicationi 
or  incest,  are  proTisions  having  great  affinity  to  similar  ones 
among  the  Jews.  The  punishment  of  death  assigned  to  a  Mos- 
lem for  becoming  a  renegade  (but  according  to  those  lawyers 
only  who  believe  this  practice  to  be  a  crime),  also  resembles  a 
like  practice  enforced  by  Judaism — "And  he  that  blasphemeth 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  and  all  the 
congr^tion  shall  certainly  stone  him  "  (Lev.  zziv.  16). 

Islam  is  represented  to  hare  borrowed  the  idea  and  conTiction 
of  angels  from  the  Tslmnd,  of  good  and  evil  genii  fcom  the 
Midrash  and  the  Talmnd,  of  the  state  of  body  and  son!  after 
death  from  the  Jews,  of  paradise  and  hell  from  Judaism  und 
Cliristianity,  of  the  signs  of  the  approach  of  the  last  day  and 
the  day  of  resurrection  from  the  Midrash  and  the  Talmud.  We 
are,  however,  of  opinion  that,  in  the  first  place,  many  of  the 
aboye-named  circnmstances  do  not  belong  to  Islam,  and,  secondly, 
that  those  which  do  have  any  connection  with  that  religion  are 
not  at  all  borrowed,  ezceptmg  only  their  names,  from  any  of  the 
above-named  sonrees,  inasmuch  as  the  description  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  given  by  islam,  entirely  differs  Irom  that  furnished 
in  the  above-mentioned  books  and  faiths. 

The  limits  of  this  Essay  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  upon  these 
matters  at  length,  and  to  discriminate  those  which  belong  to  Islam 
from  those  which  do  not,  as  well  as  to  give  a  full  explanation  of 
the  latter ;  we  shall,  therefore,  condnde  the  snbject  by  asserting 
that»  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  the  aboye-named  circnmstances 
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belong  to  Islam,  which  is,  indeed,  the  prevailing  bdief  of  Mo- 
hammedans in  general,  in  that  ease  they  bear  the  same  re- 
semblance to  the  similar  oixcnmstances  contained  in  Jndaiam  as 
do  those  other  principles  of  Islam  which  we  have  above  compared 
with  the  corresponding  ones  of  JndaJsm. 

Islam  borrowed  northing  from  Christianity,  except  the  follow- 
ing two  doctrines: — (1.)  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind," 
Matt.  xxii.  37 ;  (2.)  "And  as  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise/'  Luke  yi.  81. 

At  this  point  of  our  description,  a  reflection  might  natondly 
suggest  itsdf  to  the  inquisitiTe  and  inquiring  mind,  which  is, 
that,  in  this  case,  Islam  is  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of 
principles  and  precepts  cnQed  here  and  there,  and  that  it  has 
nothing  it  can  call  its  own ;  but  it  will  be  evident  to  every 
reflecting  reader  that  this  resemblance  of  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  Islam  to  those  of  other  revealed  religions  is  the 
greatest  proof  of  its  being  divine  and  inspired.  AH  things  that 
proceed  from  one  infinite  perfection  must  be  of  one  nature,  and 
perfect  of  their  kind.  As  it  is  hnpossible  for  Qod  to  create 
hU  own  rival  and  equal,  as  it  is  impossible  fbr  Him  to  exclude 
any  created  object  from  his  all-pervading  will  and  domination, 
so  is  it  impossible  that  two  ditlerent  principles  should  proceed 
from  Ilim,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  one  object.  Mussulmans 
should  ever  remain  grateful  to  Mohammed,  who  confirmed  the 
true  mission  of  all  the  prophets  isom  the  creation  of  the  world  up 
to  his  time,  who  brought  all  the  revealed  religions  of  the  earth 
to  perfection,  and  who  threw  open  to  his  faithful  followers  the 
everlasting  gates  of  eternal  and  ineffisthle  light. 


•nmr  AWtni,  miini^  autveas. 
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ESSAY 

WH£IH£&  ISLAM  HAS  BEEN  BENEf IGIAL  0& 
INJU&IODS  10  HUMAN  SOCIEII  IN  GENERAL, 

Aia»  TO  VMM 

MOSAIC  AND  CHEI3TIAN  DISPENSATIONS. 


Thb  subject  upon  which  we  are  now  about  to  treat,  is  one 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  requires,  in  order  to  command 
attention  and  awaken  interaat,  to  be  approaohed  in  a  spirit 
eqnaUj  free  from  illiberalitj,  prejudice,  and  aerimony ;  and  as 
the  tone  of  our  olMerrations  will  therefore  be  condliatoiy,  we 
trust  that,  at  least,  if  we  fail  to  convince,  we  shall  not  offend. 
Oar  subject  matter  will  be  divided  into  four  sections. 

SxoTioli  I. — On  the  Adoantages  derived  by  Human  Socieiy  m 

general  from  Jsiam, 
Conscientiously  disposed  as  we  ourselves  may  be  to  treat 
the  subject  impartially,  it  is  with  the  more  regret  we  say 
that  Christian  writers  iiivuriubly  regard  everything  relaiive  to 
Islam  with  so  much  suspicion,  as  to  afford  us  very  little  hope 
that  our  present  remarks  will  not  be  viewed  through  the  same 
offensive  medium.  On  this  account,  therefore,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  here  with  mentioning  those  advantages  and  benefits 
ibr  which  Christians  themselves  acknowledge  human  society 
is  indebted  to  Islam.  The  following  remark,  coming  as  it  does 
ttom  Sir  Wm.  Mnir,  is  the  more  valuable,  as  being  the  deposi- 

If 
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tion  of  by  no  meana  a  willing  witness :  "  And  what  have  been 
the  effeota/'  asks  that  author,  "of  the  system  which,  estab- 
lished by  sneh  instrameiitality,  Mahomet  has  left  behind  him? 
We  may  freely  concede  that  it  banished,  for  ever,  many  of  the 
darker  elements  of  snperstition  which  had,  for  ages,  shrouded  the 
Peninsula.  Idolatry  vanished  before  the  battle-cry  of  Islam  :^ 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  and  infinite  perfections  of  God,  and 
of  a  special,  all  pervading  Providence,  became  a  living  principle 
in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  even  as 
it  had  in  his  own.  An  absolute  snrrender  and  submission  to 
the  divine  will  (the  Yery  name  of  Islam),  was  demanded  as  the 
first  requirement  of  the  religion.  Ncr  are  sadal  mrtvss  want- 
tug.  Brotherly  love  is  inculcated  within  the  circle  of  the  faith.* 
Orphans  are  to  be  protected,  and  slaves  treated  with  con- 
sideration.^ Intoxicating  drinks  are  prohibited,  and  Mahome- 
tanism  may  boast  of  a  degree  of  temperance  unknown  in  any 
other  creed."* 

When  dwelling  upon  the  subject  of  Mohammed's  "merit 
towards  his  country,"  the  celebrated  historian  Gibbon  remarks 
as  fbllowB :  "His  beneficial  or  pernicious  influence  on  the  public 
happiness  is  the  last  consideration  in  the  character  of  Mahomet^ 
The  most  bitter  or  most  bigoted  of  his  Christian  or  Jewish  foes 
will  surely  allow  that  he  assumed  a  false  commission  to  in- 

>  UhiD  tntixelf  rooted  out  idohtry  from  Artbia,  and  liroaglit  home  to  aQ  other 
ereedg  that  were  et  that  thne  preveleiit  is  the  mnld,  the  aotioii  theft  idoletrj  wee  a 

gravo  aiD. 

^  Not  only  "  within  the  circle  of  the  f*ith bat  to  all  beings,  whose  hearts,  to 
use  the  phrase  of  the  Hadees,  "  are  fraih  with  life." 

*  Yirtuelly  epeekiag,  Uam  ehuoet  eboliahed  demry,  for  hi  ao  eeae  ie  it  eOowed, 

exoept  in  that  of  war  captives,  and  that  alao  with  tho  benevolent  intention  of 
saving  their  live8.  Persons  who  give  them  their  liberty  aro  entitled  to  the  biphcst 
degree  of  reward ;  thoae  who  ranaom  their  lives  ^tand  next  in  tho  order  of  mori- 
torionmess;  end  those  who  keep  them  as  sUtos  mnst  meinteln  thorn  in  the  eeme 
style  of  living  ae  iht;j  do  themselves. 

*  To  thcRfi  excellent  injunctions  Sir  William  might  have  nfldod,  the  prohibition 
of  all  games  of  chance ;  the  abstaining  from  tho  ueo  or  indecont  words  and  cxpros- 
eione ;  km  and  rvreveiiM  for  peretits  ;  compulsory  alms ;  and  kind  treatmeot  of 
■Binudei  ete. 
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culcate  a  salutary  doctrine,  less  perfect  only  than  their  own. 
He  piously  supposed,  as  the  basis  of  his  religion,  the  truth  and 
sanctity  of  their  prior  revelations,  the  Tirtues  and  miracles 
of  their  founders.  The  idols  of  Arabia  were  broken  before  the 
throne  of  God ;  the  blood  of  hnman  victims  was  expiated  by 
prayer^  and  fluting,  and  alms,  the  landable  or  innooent  arts 
of  devotion ;  and  his  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  Aitnre  life 
were  painted  by  the  images  most  congenial  to  an  ignorant 
and  carnal  generation.  Mahomet  was,  perhaps,  incapable  of 
dictating  a  moral  and  political  system  for  the  use  of  his  country- 
men :  but  he  breathed  among  the  faithful  a  spirit  of  charity  and 
friendship ;  recommended  the  practice  of  social  yirtnes ;  and 
ehecked  by  his  laws  and  precepts  the  thirst  of  roTenge,  and  the 
oppression  of  widows  and  orphans.  The  hostile  tribes  were 
united  in  faith  and  obedienee,  and  the  valoor  which  had  been 
idly  spent  in  domestie  quarrels  was  vigoronsly  directed  against 
a  foreign  enemy." 

Mr.  Davenport,  in  his  admirable  "Apology  for  Mohammed 
and  the  Koran,"  observes  as  follows :  "  It  is  a  monstrous  error 
to  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  and  others  still  do,  that  the  faith 
taught  by  the  Koran  was  propagated  by  the  sword  alone,  for 
it  will  be  readily  admitted,  by  all  unprejudiced  minds,  that  Mo- 
hammed's religion— by  which  prayers  and  alms  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  blood  of  human  victims,  and  which,  instead  of 
hostility  and  perpetual  feuds,  breathed  a  spirit  of  benevolence 
and  of  the  social  virtues,  and  must,  tlicrefurc,  have  had  an  im- 
portant inflnence  upon  civilization — was  a  real  blessing  to 
the  Eastern  world,  and,  consequently,  could  not  have  needed 
exclusively  the  sanguinary  means  so  unsparingly  and  so  un- 
serupnlonsly  used  by  Moses  for  the  extirpation  of  idolatry, 

''How  idle  and  ridiculous  was  it,  therefore,  to  bestow  nothing 
bat  insolent  opprobrium  and  ignorant  declamation  upon  one  of 
the  most  powerful  instruments  which  the  hand  of  Providence 
has  raised  up  to  influence  the  opinions  and  doctrines  of  mankind 
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tbrough  a  long  saeeflsaion  of  ages.  The  whole  sobject,  whether 

viewed  witli  relation  to  the  extraordinary  rise  and  progress, 
either  of  the  founder  personally,  or  of  the  system  itself,  cauiiat 
be  otherwise  than  one  of  the  deepest  interest,  nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  but  that,  of  those  who  have  investigated  and  con- 
sidered the  oomparative  merits  of  Mohammedanism  and  Christi- 
anity, there  are  few  who  have  not  at  times  felt  confounded 
at  the  surrey,  and  been  compelled  not  only  to  admit  that  even 
the  former  must  have  been  ordained  for  many  wise  and  benefi- 
eent  purposes,  bnt  even  to  confide  in  its  instmmentality  in  the 
production,  at  least,  of  much  eventual  good."  The  same  author 
goes  on  to  remark  that  "  the  first  revivers  of  philosophy  and 
the  sciences,  the  link,  as  they  have  been  termed,  between 
ancient  and  modem  literature,  were,  most  undoubtedly,  accord- 
ing to  every  species  of  testimony,  the  Saracens  of  Asia  and  the 
Moors  of  Spain,  under  the  Abasside  and  Onuniade  Caliphs* 
Letters  which  originally  came  to  Europe  from -the  East  were 
brought  thither,  a  second  time,  by  the  genius  of  Mohammedan- 
ism. It  is  well  known  that  arts  and  sciences  flourished  among 
the  Arabians  for  almost  six  hundred  years;  whilst  among  us  rude 
barbarism  reigned,  and  literature  became  almost  extinct."  .  .  . 
"  And  again,  *  It  must  bo  owned,  that  all  the  knowledge, 
whether  of  physic,  astronomy,  philosophy,  or  mathematics, 
which  flourished  in  Europe  from  the  tenth  century,  was  ori- 
ginally derived  from  the  Arabian  schools ;  and  that  the  Spanish 
Saracens,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  fothers  of  Europeuu  philosophy.'"  ''But  to  resume,"  says 
the  same  author,  "  Europe  is  still  farther  indebted  to  Moham- 
medanism; for,  not  to  mention  that  to  the  struggles  during  the 
Crusades  we  mainly  owe  the  abolition  of  the  onerous  parts  of 
the  feudal  system,  and  the  destruction  of  those  aristocratic 
despotisms  on  the  ruins  of  which  arose  the  proudest  bulwark  of 
our  liberties,  Europe  is  to  be  reminded  that  she  is  indebted 
to  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  as  the  link  which  connects 
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anoient  and  modem  literatoie,  for  the  presemtion,  daring  a 
long  reign  of  WeBtem  darkness,  of  the  works  of  many  of  the 

Greek  philosophers,  and  for  tlie  cultivation  of  aooie  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  science,  mathematics,  medicine, 
etc.,  which  are  highly  indebted  to  their  labours." 

The  writer  of  an  excellent  article  upon  Moiiammedanism  in 
Chambers's  Cyclopaedia,  observes  as  follows  : 

**  That  part  of  Islam,  however,  which  has  nndeigone  the  least 
changes  *  in  the  course  of  time,  and  which  most  dia- 

tincdj  rereala  the  mind  of  its  author,  is  also  its  most  com- 
plete and  its  most  shining  part — we  mean  the  ethics  of  the 
Koran.  Injustice,  falsehood,  pride,  revengefuhiess,  calumny, 
mockery,  avarice,  prodig'ality,  debauchery,  mistrust,  and  sus- 
picion are  inveighed  against  as  ungodly  and  wicked  ;  while 
benevolence,  liberality,  modesty,  forbearance,  patience  and  en* 
dunmee,  frngalitj,  sincerity,  straightforwardness,  decency,  love 
of  peaee  and  truth,  and,  above  all,  trusting  in  Qod  and  submit- 
ting to  His  will,  are  considered  as  the  pillars  of  tiiie  piety  and 
the  principal  signs  of  a  true  believer/' 

The  same  writer  goes  on  to  remark  as  follows  : — 

"  "We  cannot  consider  in  this  place  what  Islam  has  done  for 
the  cause  of  all  Iminanity,  or,  more  exactly,  what  was  its  precise 
share  in  the  development  of  science  and  art  in  Europe.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  Mohammedans  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  en- 
%htened  teachers  of  barbarous  Europe,  firom  the  ninth  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  is  from  the  glorious  days  of  Abbaside 
rulers  that  the  real  renaissance  of  Greek  spirit  and  Greek  culture 
is  to  be  dated.  Olassfeal  literature  would  have  been  irredeemably 
lost  had  it  not  been  for  the  home  it  found  in  the  schools  of  the 
'  unbelievers '  of  the  '  dark  ages.'  Arabic  philosophy,  medicine, 
natural  history,  geography,  history,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the 
'golden  art  of  poetry,'  schooled  by  the  old  Hellenic  masters, 
brought  forth  an  abundant  harvest  of  works,  many  of  which  will 
live  and  teaoh  aa  long  aa  there  will  be  genefationa  to  be  tau^t." 
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The  writer  of  an  Essay,  entitled  ''Islam  as  a  Political  System," 
iiiBerted  intha**  East  and  the  West,"  enumerates  in  the  fioUowing 
passage  the  adTantagea  that  hmnan  society  derived  firom  Islam: 
— Islam  pat  an  end  to  inikntieide,  then  preralent  in  tiie  snr- 
rounding  eonntries.  Christianity  might  have  eqnally  opposed, 
but  was  not  equally  euccesbful.  It  put  an  end  to  slavery,  the 
adscription  to  the  soil.  It  gave  equality  of  political  rights,  and 
administered  even-handed  justice,  not  only  to  those  who  pro- 
fessed lis  religion,  but  to  those  who  were  conquered  by  its  arms* 
It  reduced  taxation,  the  sole  tribute  to  the  State,  consisting  of 
the  tenth.  It  freed  commerce  from  all  charges  and  impedi- 
ments; it  freed  the  professors  of  other  faitha  from  all  forced  con- 
tributions to  their  church  or  their  deigy,  and  from  aU  religious 
contributions  whaierer  to  the  dominant  creed.  It  communicated 
all  the  privileges  of  the  conquering  class  to  those  of  the  con- 
quered who  conformed  to  its  religion,  and  all  the  protection  of 
citizenship  to  those  who  did  not.  It  secured  property,  abolished 
usury,  and  the  private  revenge  of  blood.  It  inculcated  clcanli* 
ness  and  sobriety ;  it  did  not  inculcate  them  only,  but  it  produced 
and  established  them.  It  put  an  end*  to  lioentiousnesa,  and  as- 
sociated with  charity  to  the  poor  the  forms  of  respect  for  all.** 

"The  results  produced  by  Islam,"  continues  the  same  writer, 
"seem  too  vast,  too  profound,  too  permanent,  to  allow  us  to 
believe  that  the  liuman  mind  could  anticipate  them,  far  less 
adjust  the  scheme;  thence  the  dispo,<=i(ion  to  take  refuge  in 
chance,  or  providential  design,  Instead  of  applying  to  it  the 
process  of  reasoning  by  whicli  we  estimate  the  effects  of  the 
laws  of  Solon  or  the  triumphs  of  Timoleon.  Neyertheless,  this 
scheme  was  framed  by  a  single  man,  who  filled  with  his  own 
spirit  those  who  were  in  immediate  contact  with  him,  and 
impressed  a  whole  people  with  the  profonndest  Tcneratiott  of 
which  man  ever  was  the  object.  The  system  of  laws  and  morals 
which  he  formed  agreed  equally  with  the  highest  development 
as  with  the  lowest  level  of  society,  which,  during  ten  centuries. 
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pamng  fi;^  xice  to  rftce,  made  every  people  by  whom  it  wis 

received  snperior  to,  and  triumphant  over,  the  natiooB  and 
empires  with  which  they  came  in  contact." 

Thomas  Carlyle,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  Heroes/*  remarks  on 
the  subject  under  consideration,  as  follows :  "To  the  Arab  nation 
it  (Ifllam)  was  as  a  birth  from  darimess  into  light ;  Arabia  first 
became  alive  by  means  of  it.  A  poor  shepherd  people,  roamiiiig 
unnoticed  in  its  deserts  since  the  ereation  of  the  world :  a  Hero- 
Prophet  was  sent  down  to  them  with  a  word  they  could  belieye : 
see,  the  unnoticed  becomes  world-notable,  the  small  has  grown 
world-great;  within  one  century  afterwards  Arabia  is  at  Granada 
on  this  hand  and  at  Delhi  on  that;^ — glancing  in  valour  and 
splendour  and  the  light  of  genius,  Arabia  shines  throng:h  long 
ages  over  a  great  section  of  the  world.  Belief  is  great,  life- 
giving.  The  history  of  a  nation  becomes  fruitful,  soul-elevating, 
great»  so  soon  as  it  believes.  These  Arabs,  the  man  Jdahometi 
and  that  one  century,— is  it  not  as  if  a  spark  had  fidlen,  one 
epaik,  on  a  world  of  what  seemed  black  unnoticeable  sand ;  but 
lo!  the  sand  proves  explosive  powder,  Uaies  heaven-high,  ftom 
Delhi  to  Granada!" 

Section  II. — Refutation  of  the  Opinion  that  Islam  has  been 

Injurious  to  Human  Society, 

Sir  Wm«  Muir  states  that»  "setting  aside  considerations  of 
minor  import,  three  radical  evils  flow  lh>m  the  faith.  •  .  • 
First:  Polygamy,  Divorce,  and  Slavery  are  maintained  and 

perpetuated ; — striking,  as  they  do,  at  the  root  of  public  morals, 
poisoning  public  life  and  disorganizing  society.  Second  :  Free- 
dom of  judgment  in  religion  is  crushed  and  annihilated.  Tolera- 
tion is  unknown.  Third:  A  barrier  has  been  interposed  against 
the  reception  of  Christianity."  We  shall  consider  every  one  of 
these  evils  singly  and  separately. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  by  Islam  polygamy  is 
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mado  eompnlflOfy  upon  itt  followers,  on  ihe  eontraiy,  iho  genonl 
practice  of  it  is  not  even  reeommendedj  the  privileged  use  of  it 
being  reserved  for  ench  as  for  pbysieiil  reasons  may  stand  in  need 

of  it,  but  in  the  absence  of  such  au  excuse  the  indulgence  in  it 
is  wholly  contrary  to  the  Tirtues  and  morality  taught  by  Islam. 

Unfortunately,  however,  no  small  impediment  is  thrown  in  the 
way  of  a  calm  and  candid  iuyestigatioa  of  the  subject  by  the 
antagonism  which  exists  between  the  manners,  customs,  and 
modes  of  thought  of  one  nation  and  those  of  another.  Thns, 
the  very  word  polygamy  snggests  to  Christians  ideas  so 
offensive  that  they  enter  npon  any  discnssion  respecting  the 
practice  with  minds  almost  predetermined  to  find  in  it  nothing 
but  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  without  inquiring  how  far  it  may 
be  justified  by  the  requirements  of  climate,  the  comparative 
number  of  the  sexes,  and  by  various  physiological  and  social 
reasons. . 

We  propose  to  consider  this  subject  from  three  points  of  view, 
namely.  Nature,  Society,  and  BeUgion. 

For  the  dne  oonsideration  of  the  first  point,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  has  been  the  will  or  in- 
tention of  the  Creator  of  all  living  creatures  as  regards  this 
subject,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  He  intended  man  to  be 
nniversally  polygamistic  or  not.  Now  this  Ilis  intention,  can, 
we  apprehend,  be  read  clearly  and  indisputably  in  all  the  works 
of  nature,  for  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  His  will  should  be 
at  variance  with  the  productions  of  it ;  and,  accordingly,  from 
the  unerring  manifestations  of  natnre  we  learn  that  such  beings 
as  are  intended  by  their  Creator  to  be  monogamistic  invariably 
bring  forth  their  young,  in  pairs,  one  of  the  two  being  a  male 
and  the  other  a  female.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  that  are  in- 
tended to  be  polygamistic  are  delivered  of  one  or  more,  no 
relative  proportion  of  sex  being  observed.  According  to  this 
law  of  nature  man  falls  under  the  second  head;  but  as,  by  his 
position,  and  by  the  rare  and  predoua  endowment  of  reason,  he 
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is  raised  far  above  all  other  sentient  beings,  so  is  be  required  to 

use  all  those  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  hestowed  npon  him 
by  nature  in  common  with  the  other  beings  around  him,  with 
caution,  and  in  harmony  with  his  physical,  social,  and  political 
liabilities,  as  well  as  with  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  the  induences 
of  the  climate  in  which  he  lives. 

Secondly :  Man  is,  by  bis  very  natare,  a  social  being;  and 
therefore,  as  God  saw  **  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone," 
be  made  "  a  help  for  bim/'  wbicb  is  woman — one  who  was 
destined  to  sbsTe  with  him  the  cares  and  the  amenities,  the 
sorrows  and  plcaduros,  of  life;  to  increase  liis  happiness  and 
diminish  his  affliction  by  her  tender  sympathy — one,  lastly, 
who  was  to  contribute,  with  himself,  to  carry  out  that  great, 
that  all-important  command,  "  Increase  and  multiply,  and  re- 
plenish the  earth."  When,  however,  from  whatever  canse,  this 
helpmate  fails  to  perform  her  natural  dnty,  some  remedy  must 
snrely  have  been  appointed  by  the  All-wise  Creator  to  meet  the 
exigency,  and  that  remedy  is  polygamy — that  is,  the  aet  of  a 
man's  marrying  either  more  than  one  wife  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  or  after  divorcing  the  former  one.  The  latter  privilege  is 
allowed  to  the  wife  in  the  event  of  the  husband's  incompetency, 
with  this  reasonable  difference  only,  that  man  can  have  recourse 
to  his  remedy  when  he  so  wills,  while  the  wife  most  first  obtain 
a  legal  anthorization  for  the  act. 

If  this  remedy,  whose  necessity  we  have  proved  both  by 
natural  and  sociid  laws — ^the  tendency  of  both  which  descriptions 
of  laws  is  pretty  nearly  the  saime — had  been  denied  to  man, 
society  would  have  greatly  suirercd  thereby,  since  man  would 
have  been  led,  in  conse<^uence,  to  commit  vices  and  crimes  of 
the  deepest  dye. 

Again,  in  order  to  prevent  persons  ijrommnning  into  excess — 
which  is  at  all  times  bad,  and  sometimes  dangerous— and  to 
zender  it  certain  that  the  person  so  having  recourse  to  polygamy 
was  ImpeQed  by  a  nal  necessity^  many  stringent  lestrictioiis  and 
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binding  regulations  havebeen  establisbed,  sneb  as  tbe  obsemnoe 
of  perfect  equality  of  rigbts  and  privileges,  love  and  aflfeetion, 
among  all  wives,  etc.,  etc.  These  reetrioHons  and  regnlations 

materially  serve  to  prevent  truly  pious  and  religious  persons 
from  iudulgini^  in  polygamy,  for  tbey  almost  immediately  dia- 
cover  that  the  availing  themselves  of  this  privilege,  without 
fulfilling  its  conditions  and  observing  its  regulations,  which  are 
SO  strict  as  to  be  extemely  difficult  to  be  complied  with,  is  in- 
compatible with  the  dne  and  faithful  dischaige  of  their  religious 
dnties.  No  doubt  the  institution  of  polygamy  affords  many 
facilities  to  tbe  libertine,  as  well  as  to  all  whose  sole  object  in 
life  is  tbe  tinrestrained  gratification  of  tbeir  animal  appetites  ,* 
but  for  this  abuse  of  a  beneficial  institution  they  will  be  ameuable 
to  the  Great  Searcher  of  the  human  heart,  who  will,  most 
assuredly,  mete  out  to  them  the  punidhmeat  due  to  their 
offenre. 

We  cannot  allow  to  pass  unnoticed  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Higgins,  and,  after  him,  tiiose  of  Mr.  Davenport,  in  fiivour  of 

polygamy.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  both  these  gentlemen 
should  have  viewed  polygamy  ftom  one  point  of  view  only — 

namely,  a  physiological  one — whereas  our  religion  has  granted 
this  liberty,  not  only  from  physiological  considerations,  but,  as 
we  have  above  stated,  to  aflbrd  a  remedy  for  the  embitterments 
of  conjugal  life.  Mr.  Davenport  says : — '*  With  respect  to  the 
physiological  reasons  for  polygamy,  it  has  been  observed  by  the 
celebrated  Montesquieu  that  women,  in  hot  countries,  are 
marriageable  at  eight,  nine,  dr  ten  years  of  age; — ^thus,  in 
those  countries,  infsney  and  marriage  almost  always  go  to- 
gether. They  are  old  at  twenty.  ...  It  is,  therefore,  extremely 
natural  that  in  these  places  a  man,  when  no  law  opposes  it, 
should  leave  one  wife  to  take  another,  and  that  polygamy  should 
be  introduced." 

Mr.  Higgins  writes  that  *'  Biologists  and  natural  philosophers 
have  found  other  reasons  which  might  serve  as  some  apology 
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for  this  allowanee  (polygamy),  which  will  not  apply  to  lu  cold- 
blooded, frog-like  animals  of  Northern  climates,  though  they  may 
be  applicable  to  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  natives  of  the  scorch- 
ing sands  of  the  desert."  A^ain,  he  says,  "  I  find  it  asserted 
in  the  Oriental  coUectionB  of  tSir  W.  OoBcley,  page  108,  ibat 
'  the  warn  regions  of  Asia  make  a  difierenee  between  the  sexes 
not  known  to  the  climates  of  finrope,  where  the  decay  of  each 
is  mntoal  and  gradual ;  whereas  in  Asia  it  is  given  to  man 
alone  to  arriTc  at  a  green  old  age.'  If  this  be  trne,  it  goes  iu 
to  excuse  Mohammed  in  allowing  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  It 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  fuet  IbaL  Jcbus  never  expressly 
declared  himself  upon  this  subject,  but  left  it  to  the  regulation 
of  the  governments  of  countries,  as  it  was  evident  that  what 
would  be  proper  for  Asia  would  be  improper  for  Europe."  Nor 
should  we  be  justified  in  leaving  ont  fiom  onr  impartial  consider- 
ation the  deplorable  morals  that  were  in  general  practice  shortly 
previons  to  the  advent  of  Mohammed.  Persia  stood  foremost  in 
the  cormptness  of  her  morals.  The  laws  of  maRiage  were  set 
aside.  Respect  and  regard  to  relationship,  however  close  or 
distant,  were  not  at  all  observed.  A  mother  was  as  lawful  to 
her  son  as  a  dangliter  to  her  father,  or  a  sister  to  her  brother ; 
in  fact,  they  may  justly  be  compared  to  a  flock  of  animals, 
which  are  guided  by  no  law  whatever.  When  we  tnm  our 
attention  to  a  little  north-west  of  Persia,  a  locality  mostly  iah*- 
bited  by  Jews,  we  find  that  polygamy  was  a  general  practice, 
without  any  restrictions.  Arabia,  again,  aflbrds  ns  a  perfect 
combination  of  the  customs  of  the  Persians  and  the  Jews, 
where  there  was  no  end  to  the  number  of  wives,  and  where 
no  law  guided  the  people  in  their  choice.  All  women,  with- 
out any  distinction  of  rank,  age,  or  relation,  served  alike  to 
the  brutal  appetites  of  the  male  sex.  When  we  lo6k  upon 
the  Christianity  of  that  age— if  it  can  be  called  Christianity 
at  all— we  see  many  of  her  professors  pnTsning  a  course 
diametrically  (^posite  to  the  above-mentioned  one ;  we  mean 
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the  somewliat  general  practice  of  celibacy.  In  ehort,  it  was 
amidst  this  mental  and  intellectnal  darkness,  and  the  corraptions 
and  deprayity  of  the  manners  and  morals  which  enveloped  the 

world  on  all  sides,  that  Mohammed's  genius  codified  a  law,  so 
perfect  in  its  nature,  so  consistent  with  reason  and  propriety,  so 
conducive  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  society,  and  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  matrimonial  existence  of  both  the  parties  interested. 

Thirdly :  When  the  sabjeot  is  considered  from  a  religions 
point  of  view,  we  find  that  polygamy  is  nowhere  prohibited  in 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  which  at  present  are,  besides  Islam, 
^e  only  two  inspired  religions  in  the  world.  For  the  support 
of  our  assertion  we  shall  quote  the  remarks  of  a  few  eminent 
Christian  authors  in  favour  of  polygamy.  Iligf^ins  states 
that  because  Mohammed,  following  tlie  example  of  the  legis- 
lator of  the  oldest  ceremonial  religion  west  of  tlie  Euphrates, 
and,  as  all  Christiana  maintain,  of  the  world — Moses — allowed 
his  people,  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  the  eon  of  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  a  plurality  of  wirea,  he  has  been  constantly 
abused  by  Christians,  to  use  their  own  words,  for  pandering 
to  the  hose  pas^one  of  hie  follomers.  But  why  the  allow- 
ance of  a  plurality  of  wives  should  be  visited  with  such  very 
harsh  censure,  I  do  not  know.  Surely  the  example  of  Solo- 
mon, and  David — the  man  offer  God's  own  heart,  which  He 
had  /ound  to  fulfil  Hie  law — ^might  plead  for  a  little  mercy, 
more  especially  as  Jesus  nowhere  expressly  forbids,  in  any  one 
of  the  twenty  Gospels  which  wefe  written  by  some  or  other  of 
the  multitude  of  the  sects  of  his  followers,  to  record  his  com- 
mands." DaTcnport  states:— ''As  to  the  lawfulness  of  poly 
gamy,  it  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  following  passages  in 
Scripture,  that  it  was  not  only  approved,  but  even  blessed,  by 
Jehovah  himself— Gen.  xxx.  22;  Exodus  xxi.  11;  Deut.  xvii. 
17;  1  Sam.  iv.  1,  2,  11,  20;  1  Sam.  xxv.  42,  43;  2  Sam. 
xii.  8 ;  2  Sam.  T.  12;  Judgee  viii.  30 ;  Judges  x.  4;  Judges 
xii.  9, 14." 
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Bot  tbe  most  distingoished  and  talented  defender  of  polygamy 
was  the  celebrated  John  Milton,  who,  after  quoting  numbeilesa 
paesages  firom  the  Bible  in  defenee  of  the  practice,  says:— > 

"Moreover  God,  in  an  allegorical  liction  (Ezckiel),  representa 
himself  as  having  espoused  two  wives,  Aholah  and  Aholiah — a 
mode  of  speaking  which  Jehovah  would  by  no  means  have 
employed,  especially  at  auch  length,  even  in  a  parable,  nor, 
indeed,  have  taken  upon  himself  aueh  a  character  at  all,  if  the 
practice  which  it  implied  had  been,  intrindcally,  diahononrable  or 
shamefal.  On  what  ground,  then,  can  a  practice  be  considered 
80  diehononrable  or  ehameftil  which  is  prohibited  to  no  one, 
even  nnder  the  Gospel ;  for  that  dispensation  annuls  none  of 
the  merely  civil  regulations  which  existed  previously  to  its  intro- 
duction." ..."  Ijastly,"  continues  Milton,  "  1  argue  as  follows, 
from  Hebrews  xiii.  4  :  Polygamy  is  either  marriage,  fornication, 
or  adultery.  The  Apostle  recognizes  no  fourth  state.  Beverence 
for  so  many  patriarchs  who  were  polygamists  will,  1  trust,  deter 
every  one  firom  considering  it  as  fornication  or  adultery;  for 
'whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judge';  whereas  the 
patriarchs  were  the  objects  of  His  special  favour,  as  He  himself 
witnesses.  If,  then,  polygamy  be  marriage,  properly  so  called, 
it  is  also  lawful  and  honourable.  According  to  the  same  Apostle, 
'  Marriage  is  honourable  in  all,  and  the  bed  undetiled.' " 

The  subject  of  Polygamy  has  been  considered  from  three 
different  points  of  view — ^Nature,  Society,  and  Beligion ;  but  as 
it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  Dmree  with  regard  to  tlie  first  of 
the  above  subjects,  it  will  be  discussed  only  in  connection  with 
the  other  two. 

Considering  the  universality  of  the  institution  of  marriage 
among  all  nations,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  its  general 
recognition  as  the  basis  of  man's  individual  and  social  happi- 
ness, whatever  tends  to  lessen  its  iniiuence  must  ever  be  re- 
garded as  a  serious  evil. 
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Hence  the  Ghureli  of  Borne  has  timmn  avoiind  maniage  the 
halo  of  eanctity  by  making  it  one  of  her  Seven  Saeraments,  as 

the  best  means  of  its  defence ;  whUe  Protestant  England,  with 
the  like  Tiew,  made  a  decree  for  divorce— only  attainable  by  a 
very  expensive  appcnl  to  the  House  of  Lords — an  arrangement 
which  lasted  till  the  year  1856,  when  a  new  Court  of  Justice 
was  created  to  take  cognizance  of  all  cases  of  divoroe,  and 
detenmne  their  merits  by  the  verdiet  of  a  Jnry. 

Generally  speaking,  diyoKe  is  the  greatest  of  enemies  to 
society,  by  diminishing  the  respect  due  to  marriage,  and  de- 
stroying man's  confidence  in  woman's  fidelity.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  denied  that  divorce  has  also  its  advantages :  it 
releases  either  the  husband  or  the  wife,  whose  incompatibility 
of  disposition,  violence  of  temper,  or  frailt}^  embittered  the  life 
of  both.  But,  while  being  thus  a  benefit  to  the  indi?idual, 
divorce  is  not  the  less  injurious  to  society  by  the  scenes  of 
immorality  too  oiUn  blaaoned  before  the  pnblie,  and  also  by  the 
injnrions  eflfoot  which  the  separation  of  their  parents  mnst  hare 
upon  the  children  of  the  parties.  Snch  being  the  evils  which 
fbllow  in  the  train  of  divorce,  the  having  recourse  to  it  as  a 
remedy  can  only  be  justified  when  its  non-adoption  would 
cause  miseries  still  more  unbearable,  cares  and  anxieties  still 
more  annoying,  and  daily  increasing  animosities  and  mutual 
recriminations. 

Onr  Prophet  neither  underrated  nor  overvalued  divorce*  He 
constantly  pointed  ont  to  his  followers  how  opposed  it  was  to 
the  best  interests  of  society;  he  always  expatiated  upon  the 
evils  which  flowed  from  it,  and  ever  exhorted  his  disciples  to 

treat  women  with  respect  and  kindness,  and  to  bear  patiently 
their  violence  and  ill-temper;  and  he  always  spoke  of  those 
who  availed  llieniselves  of  divorce  in  a  severe  and  di^^parnging 
manner ;  so  that  many  a  person  was  led  into  the  mistake  that 
they  who  had  recourse  to  divorce,  and  they  who  shed  human 
blood,  were  guilty  of  crimes  of  equal  atrocity,  Notwith- 
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standings  however,  Mohammed'B  looted  tatipaihy  to  diTom, 
he  gave  it  the  Importanee  and  eonsiderfttion  it  justly  claimed 
and  merited.  lie  allowed  it  under  circumstances  when  it  could 
not  fail  to  prove  a  valuable  boon ;  when  it  either  entirely  re- 
moved, or  at  least  greatly  alleviated,  the  cares,  troubles,  and 
embitterments  of  wedded  life  ;  and  when,  if  not  taken  advantage 
of,  flociety  would  suffer  still  more  than  it  already  did.  In  each 
eaaee  divorce  ia  far  from  being  a  diaadyantage  to  society ;  it  Is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  blessing  and  an  effioient  means  of  bettering 
the  social  condition.  Mohammed  did  not  restrict  himself  to 
merely  allowing  divorce  to  be  adopted  under  certain  circum- 
stances ;  he  permitted  to  divorced  parties  three  several  distinct  and 
sepanite  periods  witliin  which  they  might  endeavour  to  become 
reconciled  and  renew  their  conjugal  intercourse;  but  should 
all  their  attempts  to  become  reconciled  prove  unsaccessful,  then 
the  third  periodi  in  which  the  final  separation  was  declared  to 
have  arrived,  supervened. 

•  Mahmood,  son  of  Waleed,  narrates  a  tradition  that  the 
Prophet  was  apprised  of  a  certain  Individnal  who  had  given  to 
his  wife  these  three  separate  notices  of  divorce  at  one  and  the 

same  time,  and  that  then  the  Prophet,  becoming  exceedingly 
wrath,  addressed  the  party  thus :  "  Barest  thou  tlms  trifle  with 
the  commands  of  God,  and  that  even  in  my  presence  V  Ob- 
serving that  the  Prophet  was  greatly  excited  and  angry,  a 
person,  approaching  him,  asked,  ''Shall  I  go  and  slay  the 
offender  for  by  the  wrath  of  the  Prophet  he  was  erroneously 
led  to  suppose  that  the  crime  committed  was  grave  enough  to 
merit  that  severe  punishment." 

In  like  manner  the  Prophet  had  said  that  **a  woman  who 
demands  divorce  without  strong  and  unavoidable  necessity,  will 
ever  remain  a  strniirrcr  to  the  fragrance  of  Paradise/* 

The  reader  will  fmd  all  these  traditions  expressly  mentioned 
in  Mishkat,  in  the  chapter  appropriated  to  **  Divorce.'* 

Now,  it  wiU  be  evident  to  every  reflecting  reader  that  the 
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iodulgenoe  of  divorce  allowed  by  IsUun,  under  Buoh  oircam- 
Btances  as  those  aWe  spedfied,  ie  not  in  the  least  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  society,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  greatly  conducive  to 
its  health,  prosperity,  and  wel&re. 

Contemplating  the  subject  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  we 
find  that  in  Judaism,  divorce  is  allowed  in  all  cases  and  under 
all  circumstances,  and  that  even  Ciiristians  admit  its  proitriety 
and  lawfulness  in  one  instance;  but  John  Milton  has  almost 
exhausted  the  subject  by  his  able  and  learned  treatment  of  it ; 
and  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting  the  following 
passage  fh>ni  his  work,  entitled  "A  iWtise  on  Christian 
Doctrine": — 

"  Marriage,  by  its  definition,  is  a  union  of  the  most  intimate 

nature,  but  not  indissoluble  or  indivisible,  as  some  conieiid,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  subjoined,  Matt.  xix.  5,  thaj  two  shall 
be  one  JJeah.  These  words,  properly  considered,  do  not  imply 
that  marriage  is  absolutely  indissoluble,  but  only  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  dissolved.  For  it  is  upon  the  institution  itself 
and  the  due  observance  of  all  its  parts,  that  what  follows  re- 
specting the  indissolubility  of  marriage  depends,  whether  the 
words  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  command,  or  of  a  natural 
consequence.  Hence  it  is  8aid,./br  Him  cause  thaU  a  man  leave 
father  and  inolJtcr  ,  .  .  and  ihcij  tico  shall  be  one  Jicsh  ;  that 
is  to  say,  if,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  institution,  as  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  verses,  (Jen.  ii.  18-20,  tlie  wife  be  an 
help-meet  for  the  husband ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  good-will, 
love,  help,  comfort,  fidelity  remain  unshaken  on  both  sides^ 
which,  aecordhig  to  universal  acknowledgment,  is  the  essential 
form  of  marriage*  But  if  the  essential  form  be  dissolved,  it 
follows  that  the  marriage  itself  is  virtually  dissolved* 
"  Great  stress,  however,  is  laid  upon  an  expression  in  the  next 

verse — \chat  (Jod  hafh  joined  together^  let  not  man  jnit  asunder. 
"What  it  is  that  God  hath  joined  together  the  institution  of 
marriage  itself  declares.   God  has  only  joined  what  admits  of 
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union,  what  is  suitable,  what  is  good,  what  is  honourable ;  he 
has  not  made  provision  for  unnatural  and  monstrous  associations, 
pregnant  only  with  dishonour,  with  misery,  with  hatred,  and 
with  calamity.  It  is  not  God  who  fonns  aaeh  onions,  but 
yidenee,  or  laahneeB,  or  «nor,  or  the  infioenee  of  aome  evil 
genina.  Why,  then,  shonld  it  be  nnlawfol  to  deli?er  oniaelTea 
from  ao  preacdng  an  inteatine  evil  f  Farther,  onr  doetrine  doea 
not  separate  those  whom  God  has  joined  together  in  the  spirit 
of  his  sacred  institution,  but  only  those  whom  God  has  himself 
separated  by  the  authority  of  his  equally  sacred  law  ;  an  au- 
thority which  ought  to  have  the  same  force  with  us  now  as  with 
His  people  of  old.  Aa  to  Chriatian  perfection,  the  promotion  of 
which  ia  urged  by  some  aa  an  aigoment  for  the  indisaolnbility 
of  marriage,  that  perfection  ia  not  to  be  forced  npon  na  by  com- 
pulsion and  penal  lawa,  bat  mnet  be  prodnced,  if  at  all,  by  ex- 
hortation and  Ghristian  admonition.  Then  only  can  man  be 
properly  said  to  dissolve  a  marriage  lawfully  contracted,  when, 
adding  to  the  Divine  ordinance  what  the  ordinance  itself  does 
not  contain,  he  separates  under  pretence  of  religion  whomsoever 
it  suits  his  purpose.  For  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  God, 
in  His  jnat  and  pore  and  holy  law,  has  not  only  permitted  divorce 
on  a  variety  of  gionnda,  but  baa  even  ratified  it  in  aome  cases,  and 
enjoined  it  in  othera,  nnder  the  aevereet  penaltaes. — Bz.  zxi.  4, 
10, 11;  Dent  zxi.  14,  zziv.  1;  Em  z.  8;  Nehem.  ziii.  23, 30, 
'*  The  third  paasage  ia  Deat.  zziv.  1 :  Whm  a  man  hath  taken 
a  wife,  and  married  her,  and  it  come  to  pass  that  she  find  no  favour 
in  his  ci/es,  because  he  hath  found  some  unckanness  in  her,  then  let 
hint  irrite  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  (jive  it  in  her  hand,  and 
send  her  out  of  his  house.  There  is  no  room  here  lor  the  charge 
of  hardness  of  heart,  aapposing  the  cause  alleged  to  be  a  true 
and  not  a  fictitious  one.  For  since,  aa  ia  evident  from  the  in- 
atitniion  itaelf,  God  gave  a  wife  to  man  at  the  beginning  to  the 
intent  that  she  ahoold  be  hia  help  and  aolace  and  de%ht,  if,  aa 
often  happens,  aha  ahoold  eventaally  prove  to  be  rather  a  soaree 
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of  sorrow,  of  disgrace,  of  ruin,  of  torment,  of  calamity,  why 
should  we  think  that  we  are  displeasing  God  by  divorcing  such 
a  one  ?  I  should  attribute  hardness  of  heart  rather  to  him  who 
retamed  h&c,  than  to  him  who  sent  her  away  under  such  cir* 
cumstances ;  and  not  I  alone,  but  Solomon  himself,  or,  rather» 
the  Spirit  of  God  itself  epeAking  by  the  moath  of  Solonum— ^ 
Piov.  zzz.  21, 23 :  Jbr  three  thm(f»  the  earth  m  Hegukted,  vmdfinr 
fiur  which  a  emnot  bear;  fir  an  odiam  woman  when  the  ia  married* 
On  the  contrary,  Eecles.  iz.  9 :  Live  joyfully  tcifh  the  wffe  whom 
thou  lovest  all  the  days  of  the  life  of  thy  vanity,  which  Me  hath 
given  thee;  the  wife  therefore  which  He  hath  yiven  thee  is  she 
whom  thou  locest,  not  she  whom  thou  hatest;  and  thus,  Mai.  ii. 
16,  whoever  hateth,  or,  became  he  hateih,  let  htm  dismiM  her,  as  all, 
before  Junius,  explain  the  pasaage.  God  therefore  appears  to 
haye  enaeted  this  law  by  the  month  of  Moses,  and  reiterated  it 
by  that  of  the  Prophet,  with  the  Tiew,  not  of  giving  scope  to 
the  hard-heartedness  of  the  husband,  but  of  rescuing  the  un- 
happy wife  from  its  influence  whereTer  the  case  required  it.  For 
there  is  no  hard-hearteduess  in  dismissing  honourably  and  freely 
her  whose  own  fault  it  is  that  she  is  not  loved.  That  one  who 
is  not  beloved,  who  is,  on  the  contrary,  deservedly  neglected, 
and  an  object  of  dislike  and  hatred ;  that  a  wife  thus  situated 
should  be  retained,  in  punuance  of  a  most  ▼exations  law,  under 
a  yoke  of  the  heaviest  slavery  (for  such  is  marriage  without 
love)  to  one  who  entertains  for  her  neither  attachment  nor  friend- 
ship, would  indeed  be  a  hardship  more  cruel  than  any  divorce 
whatever.  God  therefore  gave  laws  of  divorce,  in  their  proper 
use  most  equitable  and  humane;  lie  even  extended  the  benefit 
of  them  to  those  whom  He  knew  would  abuse  them  through  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts,  tliinkiug  it  better  to  bear  with  the 
obduracy  of  the  wicked  than  to  refrain  from  alleviating  the 
misery  of  the  righteous,  or  suffer  the  institution  itself  to  be 
subverted,  which,  from  a  Divine  blessing,  was  in  danger  of  be- 
coming the  bitterest  of  all  calamities. 
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*'  Christ  himself,  v.  9,  permitted  divorce  for  the  cause  of 
fornication,  which  could  not  have  been,  if  those  whom  God  had 
once  joined  in  the  bands  of  matrimony  were  never  afterwards  to 
be  disunited.  According  to  the  idiom  of  the  £asteni  languages, 
however,  the  word  fonueatioii  ngnifieB,  not  adultery  only,  but 
either  what  ia  called  any  vncktm  thing,  or  a  defect  in  BomjS 
particular  which  might  justly  he  required  in  a  wife,  Dent  zziv. 
1  (as  Selden  was  the  first  to  prove  by  nnmerons  Rabbinical 
testimonies  in  bis  Uj:or  Hchrwa)  ;  or  it  signifies  whatever  is  found 
to  be  irreconcilably  at  variance  with  love,  or  fidelity,  or  help, 
or  society,  that  is,  with  the  objects  of  the  original  institution, — 
as  Selden  proves,  and  as  I  have  myself  shown,  in  another  treatise, 
firom  several  texts  of  Scripture.  For  it  would  have  been  absurd, 
when  the  Pharisees  asked  whether  it  was  allowable  to  put  away 
a  wife  Soot  eveiy  cause,  to  answer  that  it  was  not  lawful,  except 
in  case  of  adultery,  when  it  vras  well  known  already  to  be  not 
only  lawful  but  necessary  to  put  away  an  adulteress,  and  that, 
not  by  divorce,  but  by  death.  Fornication,  therefore,  must  be 
here  understood  in  a  much  wider  sense  than  that  of  simple 
adultery,  as  is  clear  from  many  passages  of  Scripture,  and 
particularly  from  Judges  six.  2: — his  concubine  played  the  whor* 
againtt  him;  not  by  committing  adultery,  for  in  that  case  she 
would  not  have  dared  to  flee  to  her  fhther's  house,  but  by  re» 
fhictory  behaviour  towards  her  husband.  Nor  could  Paul  have 
allowed  divorce  in  consequence  of  the  departure  of  an  unbeliever, 
unless  this  also  were  a  species  of  fornication.  It  does  not  affsct 
the  question  that  the  case  alluded  to  is  that  of  a  lieathcii,  since 
whoever  deserts  her  family  is  tcorse  than  'in  injUki,  1  Tim.  v.  8. 
Nor  could  anything  be  more  natural  or  more  agreeable  to  the 
original  institution  than  that  the  bond  which  had  been  formed  by 
love,  and  the  hope  of  mutual  assistance  through  life,  and  honour* 
able  motives,  should  be  dissolved  by  hatrsd  and  implacable 
enmi^  and  disgraeefbl  conduct  on  either  side.  For  man,  there- 
fore, in  his  state  of  innocence  in  Paradise,  previously  to  the 
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entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  God  ordained  that  marriage 
should  be  indissoluble ;  after  the  fall,  in  compliance  with  the 
alteration  of  circumstances,  and  to  prevent  the  innocent  from 
being  exposed  to  perpetual  injoiy  from  the  wicked,  he  permitted 
its  diBBolation,  and  this  permiaaion  forms  part  of  the  law  of 
nature  and  of  Moaes,  and  ia  not  diflaUowed  by  Ghriflt.  Thna 
every  ooTanant»  wban  originaUy  oondnded,  is  intended  to  be 
perpetual  and  Indissoluble,  however  soon  it  may  be  broken  by 
the  bad  fkith  of  one  of  the  parties,  nor  has  any  good  reason  yet 
been  given  why  marriage  should  dilTer  in  this  respect  from  all 
other  contracts,  especially  since  the  apostle  has  pronounced  that 
a  brother  or  a  sister  is  not  under  bondage,  not  merely  in  a  case 
of  desertion,  but  in  such  cases,  that  is,  in  all  cases  that  produce 
an  unworthy  bondage,  1  Cor.  vii.  15 :  a  brother  or  a  mUr  ia  nU 
under  bondage  in  mmsA  oam;  but  Qod  hath  eaUed  ue  in  peace,  or  to 
peace;  He  has  not  therefore  called  ns  to  the  end  that  we  should 
be  harassed  with  constant  discord  and  Tezationsi  for  the  object 
of  our  call  is  peace  and  liberty, — ^not  nfarriage,  much  less  per- 
petual discord  and  the  slavish  bondage  of  an  uiihapj)y  union, 
which  the  Apostle  declares  to  be,  above  all  things,  unworthy 
of  a  free  man  and  a  Christian.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Christ  would  expunge  from  the  Mosaic  law  any  enactment  which 
could  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of  mercy  towards  the  wretched 
and  afflicted,  or  that  his  declaration  on  the  present  occasion  was 
intended  to  have  the  force  of  a  judicial  decree,  ordaining  new 
and  severer  regulations  on  the  subject ;  but  that,  having  exposed 
the  abuses  of  the  law,  he  proceeded  after  his  usual  manner  to  lay 
down  a  more  perfect  rule  of  conduct,  disclaiming  on  this,  as  on 
all  other  occasions,  the  office  of  a  judge,  and  inculcating  truth  by 
simple  admonition,  not  by  compulsory  decrees.    It  is  tlierefore 
a  most  flagrant  error  to  convert  a  Gospel  precept  into  a  civil 
statute,  and  enforce  it  by  legal  penalties." 

One  of  the  gravest  charges  which  has  been  brought  against 
Islam,  and  which  is  represented  to  be  hostile  to  the  laws  of 
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society,  is  the  IswfblneBB  of  dareiyt  We  say  '*  hoMe  to  the 
laws  of  society,"  since,  on  yiewing  tlie  subject  through  a  veligions 

medium,  neitlier  Jews  nor  Cliriatians  can  be  bold  enough  to  find 
fault  with  or  object  to  it,  since  almost  every  page  of  the  Old 
Testament  teema  with  passages  which  admit  the  legality  of 
slavery,  and  since  there  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  Kew 
one  a  single  passage  that  forbids  the  same  inhuman  practice* 
Before  makitig  any  remarks  of  onr  own  npon  this  subject^  we 
shall  qnote  the  following  remarks  of  Godfrey  Higgina 

"  It  seems  nnfortnnate  for  the  cause  of  humanity  that  neither 
Jesns  nor  Mohammed  should  have  thought  it  right  to  abolish 
slavery.  It  may  be  said  that  when  they  directed  their  prose- 
lytes to  do  to  others  as  they  would  bo  done  unto,  they  virtually 
abolished  it.  This  is  plausible,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  in 
practice  true.  The  domestic  slavery  of  the  Mohammedans  is 
no  doubt  indefensible,  but  what  is  this  compared  to  the  cruelty 
and  horrors  of  the  African  dave  trade,  and  the  plantations  of 
the  West  Indies  ?  We  hear  enough  in  all  conscience  of  Popes 
of  Borne  and  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  of  Councils  and  Con- 
vocations, of  Bulls,  Articles,  Canons,  and  Concordats ;  but  when 
did  we  ever  hear  of  any  public  act  of  these  men  against  this 
horrible  traffic?  Show  me  the  Bull,  show  me  the  Canon  or  Act 
of  Convocation.  The  Bishops  of  Home  and  Canterbury  them- 
selves deserve  the  epithet  of  panders  to  the  base  passions  of  thext 
/aUowen,  which  they  give  to  Mohammed,  for  not  having,  when 
the  atrodly  of  this  traffic  was  dearly  proved,  excommunicated 
aU  those  engaged  in  carrying  it  on,  as  was  done  by  the  Quakers, 

"I  am  aware  that  they  may  make  a  plausible  defimee,  by 
allegin«^  that  they  cannot  excuinmunicato  a  man  for  the  fact  uf 
being  the  owner  of  slaves,  because  the  legality  of  slavery  is 
admitted  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  ;  as 
wherever  the  word  sermts,  or  BovXcx;,  is  found  and  translated 
servant,  the  word  used  ought  to  be  s&nw— the  word  servus 
literally  meaning  a  person  bought  or  sold  in  a  market,  the 
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freedmaii  andwerin^  to  our  liired  servant  But  if  domestic 
davdiy  be  nnfortiuiately  allowed  to  Christianfl,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  African  slave  trade  is  allowed,  the  horroia  of 
Irhich  cocdd  never  have  been  suspected  by  the  ancients,  and 

which  in  every  respect  differs  from  their  domestic  slavery. 

"Although  the  Prophet  did  not,  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
abolish  that  horrid  custom,  he  did  not  leave  it  altogether  unno- 
ticed, but,  in  declaring  that  all  Mohammedans  are  brothers,  and 
that  no  man  shoold  hold  his  brother  in  slavery,  he  at  once 
liberated  a  vast  mass  of  mankind.  The  moment  a  slave  declares 
himself  a  believer  he  is  free.  Although  Mohammed  did  not  in 
this  go  so  far  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  yet  he  did  something, 
and  that  was  better  than  nothing;  and  while  it  has  probably 
induced  some  to  avow  themselves  proselytes  without  conviction 
(on  which  account  it  will  be  reprobated  and  attributed  to  a  bad 
motive  by  the  pious  Christinn,  whose  zeal  is  warmed  by  a  live 
coal  from  off  the  altar),  yet  it  has  saved  from  misery  millions 
upon  millions.  Another  modification  of  slavery,  or  alleviation 
of  its  evils,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ordinance,  that  in  the  sale  of 
slaves  the  mother  shall  on  no  account  be  separated  from  the 
children— a  crime  committed  by  our  West  Indians  every  day. 
I  have  not  observed  any  ordinance  of  this  kind  in  the  Gospels ; 
therefore  Mohanimed  did  not  copy  it  from  ihein. 

**  We  make  many  professions  of  a  wish  to  convert  the  poor 
Negroes;  I  advise  our  Missionary  Societies  to  use  their  enor- 
mous wealth  in  giving  the  Negroes  their  freedom  as  soon  as 
converted,  declaring  them  brotheis,  after  the  example  of  the 
Mohammedans.  I  can  assure  them  that  this  will  make  more 
proselytes  than  all  their  sermons. 

"The  We8tmn$ter  Emm  says:— 'His  law  of  slavery  is, 
"  If  slaves  come  to  you,  you  Bhiiir* — ?wt  imprison  and  then  sell 
by  public  sale,  though  no  claimant  appears,  as  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  the  law  of  Christian  England  in  her  provinces,  but — 
"redeem  them; — and  it  is  forbidden  to  you  to  send  them 
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forth/'  And  this  was  a  man  standing  up  in  the  wilds  of  Arabia 
in  the  serenth  oentniy  1 ' 

"  Mohammed  says : — *  Unto  sach  of  yonr  slaTes  as  deaire  a 
written  instrament,  allowing  them  to  redeem  themselves  on 

paying  a  certain  sum,  write  one;  and  if  ye  know  good  in  them, 
give  them  of  the  riches  of  God  which  He  hath  given  you/  I 
have  not  found  tliis  in  the  Gospels/* 

With  all  due  thanks  to  that  learned  author  for  his  talented 
and  wann  defence  of  Islam,  we  woold  observe  that,  to  his  remark, 
"  Another  modification  of  slavery,  or  alleviation  of  its  evils,  is  to 
he  foond  in  the  ordinance,  that  in  the  sale  of  slaves  the  mother 
shall  on  no  aceonnt  be  separated  from  the  children/'  may  be 
added  several  other  ordinances  which  were  equally  well  suited 
for  the  "  modification  of  slavery"  and  "  the  alleviation  of  its 
evils."  The  following  ordinance  greatly  contributes  to  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  : — "  All  persons  in  your  possession  are  your 
brothers,  both  of  you  being  of  one  human  race ;  therefore  treat 
them  with  kindness,  feed  them  and  clothe  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  do  yourselves."  The  above  ordinance  produced 
so  much  efleot  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  all  persons  in 
former  times  clothed  their  slaves  with  the  same  cloth  which  they 
themselves  wore,  alluwed  them  to  sit  along  with  themselves  at 
the  same  table  and  partake  of  the  same  food  as  they  did,  and 
when  on  a  journey  the  master  and  the  slave  ttsed  to  ride  on  the 
same  camel,  and  walk  by  turns. 

In  his  splendid  Caliphate,  Omar,  consider  him  as  you  may— • 
either  as  a  successor  of  the  Prophet,  or  as  the  monarch  of  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world— used  to  lead,  by  the  nose*string,  in 
the  burning  sands  and  scorching  wind,  with  mingled  emotions 
of  delight  and  self-approval,  the  camel  mounted  by  his  slave, 
whose  turn  it  was  to  ride.  Fatiraah,  the  Prophet's  daughter, 
used  to  pit  with  her  female  slaves,  and  grind  wheat  together,  ?o 
that  the  labour  and  trouble  might  fall  equally  on  both.  If  this 
be  the  slavery  which  Sir  Wm.  Muir  represents  as  **  disorganizing 
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society/'  we  cannot  conceive  what  equality  of  rights  would  be. 
Such  a  slavery,  indeed — if  slavery  it  can  be  called  ftt  all — would 
highly  organize  society  and  improve  public  morals.  The 
Prophet  went  fiirther,  and  ordered  that  no  one  abonld  address 
hiB  male  or  female  alaTea  by  that  degrading  appellation^  bat  by 
the  more  decent  ae  well  as  aflfoctionate  name  of  "  My  young 
man/'  or  "  My  young  maid."  According  to  bis  order,  no  act  upon 
earth  is  more  meritorious,  more  deserving  of  God's  favour  and 
blessing,  than  the  granting  of  liberty  to  slaves ;  and  Mohammed 
concentrated  his  chief  pleasure  ia  this.  AH  the  above  will  be 
found  in  Bokharee,  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  freedom  of 
slaves.  To  the  remark  of  Mr.  Higgins  that  **  it  is  unfortunate 
for  the  cause  of  bumanity  that  neitber  Jeeus  nor  Mohammed 
should  baTC  tbongbt  it  right  to  abolish  slaTery,"  we  wish  to  add 
that  Mohammed  ifief  almost  entirely  abolish  slavery. 

The  rules  by  which  one  man  became  the  slave  of  others,  in 
ancient  times,  and  which  were  in  force  among  the  Pagans,  aud 
also  upheld  by  the  sacred  lawgiver,  Moses,  were  practised  in 
Arabia  so  late  even  as  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Prophet ;  but  he 
in  a  very  short  time  entirely  rejected  all  those  rules ;  so  that 
all  that  can  be  found  in  Islam  relatiye  to  slavery  is  the  fol* 
lowing  Terse  of  the  Koran : — "  When  ye  encounter  the  un* 
beUevers,  strike  off  their  beads,  until  ye  bare  made  a  great 
slaughter,  and  bind  them  In  bonds,  and  either  give  them  a  free 
dismission  afterwards,  or  exact  a  ransom,  until  the  war  shall 
have  laid  down  its  arms'*  (chap,  xlvii.  5).^  It  will  be  evident 
from  the  above  passage  that  the  order  for  making  captives  of 
the  unbelievers,  when  overpowered,  was  with  the  intention  of 
saving  their  lives.  Two  roles  are  laid  down  for  the  treatment 
of  such  captiTce  after  the  ¥rar :  one  is,  that  of  giving  them  a 
free  dismission;  the  other  that  of  exacting  a  ransom.  No  third 

'  This  rah  mimot  hold  good  in  the  pwwit  time,  as  almost  all  wan  are  now 

waged  on  account  of  political  tnisunderBtnndinps,  whilst  those  rcfcrrpd  to  by  thia 
rule  most  be  oadertaken  for  reaaons  which  we  ahaU  preaeatly  explain. 
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iDod«  of  tmtiiig  iliem  k  mmtioned*  But  when  tba  eftpti?e 
canDot  giye  ransom,  and  when  the  owner  is  nnwilling  to  grant 
him  his  liherty,  In  that  ease  alone  he  can  beeome  a  elaTO,  re- 

maining  so  only  until  he  pays  ransom,  or  till  tho  owner  eman- 
cipates him.  It  must,  therefore,  be  now  evident  to  our  readers 
that  the  Prophet  did  almost  entirely  abolish  slavery. 

Oar  lawyers  are  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  circum- 
stanoee  under  which  free  dismission  is  to  be  granted  to  war- 
oaptiTee.  Some  maintain  that  they  axe  to  be  liberated  only 
when  they  conaent  to  reside  within  the  lioelem  territories,  as 
snbjeets  of  the  Mnssnlman  snthorities*  Othen,  howerer,  and 
with  much  plausibility,  hold  that  war-captives  should  be  granted 
a  free  dismission,  without  being  subjected  to  auy  conditions 
whatsoever,  and  that  after  being  freed  they  are  at  liberty  to 
reside  within  the  dominions  of  the  Mohammedans  as  subjects,  or 
to  retom  to  their  own  country.  It  will  be  evident  from  the 
above^noted  passage  of  the  Koran  that  that  Holy  Book  lays 
down  no  condition  whatever  for  a  fiee  emandpalion,  and  that 
therefore  the  opinion  of  the  latter  authors  is  the  more  anthori- 
tative  of  the  two. 

We  are  not  a  little  sorry  to  witness  the  wretched  character  of 
the  domestic  slavery  practised  (as  in  some  Christian  countries 
also)  in  Mohammedan  States  ;  but  we  assure  our  readers  that 
those  who  either  practise  it  themselves  or  allow  others  so  to  do 
are  evidently  acting  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  their  re- 
ligion, and  must  one  day  stand  as  goil^  sinners  before  the 
awfbl  tribunal  of  the  Infallible  Judge. 

Sir  Wm.  Muir  remarks  that  in  Islam  freedom  of  judgment 
in  religion  is  crashed  and  annihilated.'* 

Now,  the  precise  import  of  this  dictum  of  Sir  Wiliium  is  very 
dilhcult  to  comprehend ;  for  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  find  what 
it  is  in  Islam  that  crushes  and  annihilates  "  freedom  of  judg- 
ment "  in  religious  matters,  and  what  there  is  in  other  religions 
that  allows  it. 
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The  Jews,  whose  books  form  the  basid  both  of  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism,  implicitly  believe  that  eyery  word  of  the 
Old  Teetamenti  indading  the  historieal  parts,  notwithstandiDg 
the  anthore  are  imknown«  la  a  Revelation  from  on  high^  and 
therefore  infhllible,  and  that  every  person  mast,  without  the 
least  hesitation  or  objection,  and  without  making  any  nee  of  his 
reasoning  powers,  put  faith  therein. 

As  for  the  Christians,  they  are  divided  into  two  classes  as 
regards  belief — those  who  believe  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  those  who  believe  them  to  he  only  partially 
inspiied— the  latter  denying  inspiration  to  the  *parely  historieal 
partSi  and  confining  it  to  matters  of  doctrine,  etc.,  etc. 

But,  independently  of  this  modified  belief  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptnres,  Christians  are  required  to  give  their  assent  to 
two  other  main  and  indispensable  articles  of  faith,  which  still 
more  efiectually  crush  and  annihilate  '*  freedom  of  judgment  in 
religious  matters  ; "  and  therefore  ia  this  respect  Christians  are 
worse  off  than  God's  chosen  people. 

The  first  of  these  articles  of  belief  is  that  of  "  The  Trinity  in 
Unity,  and  the  Unity  in  Trinity/'  and  a  veiy  peculiar  one  it  is ; 
for  tiie  very  word  Trinity  was  not  introduced  to  express  the 
three  sacred  persons  of  the  Godhead  until  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  when  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  invented  it ; 
nor  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  settled  until  the  Council  of 
Nice,  or  Nicea,  held  three  hundred  and  twonty-five  years  after 
Christ,  and  at  which  the  doctrines  of  Ariufl  were  condemned. 
Nor  is  this  all,  for,  by  the  labours  of  Porson,  and  other  eminent 
Qteek  scholars,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  text — which  is  the 
sole  authority  for  the  doctrine— is  an  interpolation ;  therefore 
if  the  merit  of  belief  is  to  be  estimated  in  proportion  to  its 
difficulty,  great  indeed  must  be  that  of  Christians.  Now,  every 
person,  before  he  can  bear  the  name  and  enjoy  the  religious 
privileges  of  a  Christian,  must  implicitly  believe  in  tliis  doctrine. 
All  Christians  declare  that,  notwithstanding  this  dogma  is  wholly 
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6ppoeed  to  natitfe  and  reutm,  it  rnoBt  be  bdiered  in;  blindly  and 
dc^;gedly,  all  exercise  of  xeaaon  and  judgment  being  interdieted. 
Tbe  seoond  principle  ie  tbe  doctrine  of  the  iomfice  of  Christ 

for  the  past,  present^  and  future  sins  of  manhbid — a  doctrine 
alike  antagonistic  to  nature  and  to  reason,  and  which  crushes 
and  annihilates  "  freedom  of  judgment  in  religion."  This 
doctrine,  bj  doing  away  with  man's  responsibility  for  his 
actions,  opens  the  floodgates  of  yioe  and  immorality,  since  the 
greater  and  more  nnmeroos  sins  a  person  commits,  the  greater 
is  tbe  goodness  of  the  Bedeemer ; — and  hence,  the  greater  the 
sinner,  the  greater  the  saint  I  It  most  not  be,  however,  snp* 
posed  that,  in  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  Hell  will  be  nn- 
peopled,  because  all  unbelievers — and  "their  name  is  legion"— 
will  occupy  its  gloomy  regions.  Another  article  of  the  Christian 
faith,  equally  mischievous  to  society,  is  that  of  predestination  ; 
for  should  the  believer  in  it  be  of  a  confident,  hopeful  disposi- 
tion, he  easily  persuades  himself  that  God  has,  from  all  eternity, 
inscribed  his  name  in  the  Book  of  life,  and  therefore,  were  his 
crimes  and  sins  as  nnmeroos  as  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  they 
wonld  not  blot  his  name  ont  of  the  page  of  salvation.  If  he 
be  of  a  saturnine,  gloomy  character,  he  feels  confident  that  his 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  page  of  life,  and  therefore  he  lias 
no  inducement  to  curb  the  evil  propensities  of  his  natural  dis- 
position. 

With  respect  to  Islam,  it  can  be  safely  and  confidently 
asserted  that  its  natnre  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  remark 
of  8ir  Wm.  Muir,  and  that,  perhaps,  Uiere  is  no  religion  npon 
earth  superior  to  it  in  respect  of  the  liberty  of  judgment  which 

it  grants  in  matters  of  religious  faith. 

We  shall  here  quote  the  following  remark  of  a  celebrated 
French  author — M.  do  St,  Ililair" — demonstrating,  as  it  does, 
that  in  support  of  our  own  observations  we  can  adduce  as  wit- 
nesses not  only  our  co-religionists,  bnt  also  liberal  and  judicious 
profesaora  of  other  religions — ^nay,  eyen  of  Christianity  itself. 
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"There  ia  nothing  myBteiionB/'  wiitee  the  above4Uuned 
aathor— ''nothing  Bupernatonl,  in  Mohammedaniim.  It  ia 
itself  ayene  to  being  oonoealed  under  any  mask,  nor  is  it  to 

blame  if  a  few  obscurities  are  still  to  be  found  in  it,  for  from 

its  very  origin  it  has  been  as  candid  and  ingenuous  as  was 

possible."    All  the  Mohammedan  traditions  are,  according  to  ' 

lalam,  open  to  the  free  judgment  of  every  person,  as  well  as  for 

£ree  inquiry  and  investigation,  as  regards  the  narrators  and  also 

the  Bnbjeoi*niatter,  and  he  ia  at  liberty  to  reject  entirely  all  such 

traditicHD6  which,  according  to  his  free  and  unbiassed  jadgment, 

and  after  patient  inveetagation,  prove  themselves  to  be  contrary 

to  reason  and  natnrOi  or  which^  by  any  other  way,  are  found  to 

be  spurious. 

But  we  do  not  find  any  such  liberty  granted  us  as  regards 
either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.  Not  even  the  grandest,  | 
and  indeed  the  main,  principle  of  Islam — the  existence  of  God 
and  his  Unity^is  required  by  that  religion  to  be  blindly  and 
slavishly  accepted  by  its  professors.  The  Koran  itself  teaches 
and  incnlcates  this  snblime  doctrine,  not  by  a  compulsory  iron 
hand,  but  by  arguments  and  by  appealing  to  Nature.  It  first 
eBtablishes  the  existence  and  unity  of  God  by  the  existence  of 
all  objects  in  Nature,  and  then  requires  us  to  embrace  that 
eternal  truth.  "  Look  over  the  world,"  says  that  Holy  Book — 
"  is  it  not  wonderi'ui,  the  work  of  Allah  ? — wholly  a  sign  to  you, 
if  your  eyes  were  open  I  This  earth —God  made  it  for  you  .  .  . 
appointed  paths  in  it.  You  can  live  in  it— go  to  and  fro  on  it. , 
Great  douds  bom  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  Upper  Immensity—  ^ 
where  do  they  come  from?  They  hang  there.  The  great 
black  monsters  pour  down  their  rain-deluges  to  revive  a  dead 
earth,  the  grass  springs,  and  tall  leafy  palm-trees,  with  their 
date-clusters  hanging  round.  Is  not  that  a  sign?  Your  cattle, 
too — -Allah  made  them  ; — serviceable  dumb  creatures  :  they 
change  the  gzaaa  into  milk ;  you  have  your  clothing  from  them. 
Yeiy  strange  creatures:  they  come  ranking  home  at  evening 
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time  .  .  .  and  are  a  credit  to  you !  Ships,  also — huge  moving 
mountains :  they  spread  out  their  cloth  wings — go  bounding 
through  the  water  there,  Heayen'B  wind  driving  them ; — anon 
thej  lie  motioiileBs — God  has  withdrawn  the  wind — they  lie 
dead  and  oannot  stir  I  MiradieB?  •  .  •  What  miracle  would 
yon  hare  f  An  not  yon  younelTeB  there?  God  made  yon—' 
ihaped  yon  ont  of  a  little  day  I  Ye  were  email  once;  a  few 
years  ago  ye  were  not  at  all.  Ye  haye  beauty,  strength, 
thoughts ;  ye  have  compasbiou  on  one  another.  Old  age  comes 
on  you,  and  grey  hairs ;  your  strength  fades  into  feebleness ;  ye 
sink  down,  and  again  are  not.  Ye  have  compassion  on  one 
another  •  •  •  Allah  might  have  made  you  having  no  compas- 
aion  on  one  another — how  had  it  been  then?" — ^The  Koran  is 
ML  of  paesagee,  Uke  the  above,  incnlcating  the  worship  of  the 
Unify  of  Qod,  both  hy  aigoment  and  a  reference  to  Nature. 

The  remark  that "  the  sword  Is  the  inevitable  penalty  for  the 
denial  of  Islam,"  is  one  of  the  gravest  charges  falsely  imputed 
to  this  faith  by  the  professors  of  other  religions,  and  arises  from 
the  utter  ignorance  of  those  who  make  the  accusation.  Islam 
inculcates  and  demands  a  hearty  and  sincere  belie  t  in  all  that  it 
teaches ;  and  that  genuine  faith  which  proceeds  from  a  person's 
heart  cannot  be  obtained  by  force  or  violence*  Judicious  readers 
will  not  ftil  to  observe  that  the  above-qnoted  remark  is  entirely 
contrary  to  the  ftandamental  principles  of  the  Moslem  ihith, 
wherein  it  is  inculcated,  in  the  dearest  language  possible— "Xet 
t/tere  be  no  ronciNO  in  religion,  (he  rigkt  way  has  bBrntnade 
clearly  dMnguishable  from  the  rcrong  one  "  (chap,  x.  98).  And 
also,  **  If  the  Lord  had  pleased,  all  who  arc  on  the  earth  would 
hai-e  bcUcved  together;  and  will  thou  force  men  to  be 
BELIEVERS?  Nonwn  can  believe  but  by  the  permission  of  God^ 
and  Me  will  pour  <nU  Hu  imUgnatum  cn  those  who  will  not  am* 
dentemd"  (chap^  ii.  257). 

The  principle  npon  which  Moses  was  allowed  to  nse  the  sword 
—to  extupate  all  idokton  and  infidels,  without  exception  of 
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one  single  indiyidnal  —  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  lelam. 
Mohammedanism  grasped  the  sword,  not  to  destroy  all  infidels, 
and  Pagans,  not  to  foree  men  to  become  Moslems  at  the  sword's 

point,  but  only  to  proclaim  that  eternal  truth — the  unity  of  the 
Godhead  throughout  the  wliolo  extent  of  the  then  known  globe. 

According  to  Islam,  the  best  and  the  most  meritorious  act  is 
the  preaching  and  making  generally  known  the  existence  of  one 
invisible  Qod.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that,  in  the  infidel 
countries  there  could  be  sufilcient  personal  security  iat  sach 
Moslems  who  might  choose  to  inculcate  by  precept,  exhort  by 
preaching,  and  practice  openly  the  worship  of  the  unity  of  God^ 
and  therefore  appeal  was  at  once  made  to  the  sword  in  order  to 
establish  the  Buperiority  of  the  Moslem  power,  and  to  insure 
security  and  tranquility  for  such  Mohammedans  as  might  choose 
to  preach  tlie  wholesome  doctrine  of  their  faith,  and  to  live  in 
peace  in  those  countries,  so  that  their  habits,  conduct,  and  manner 
of  living  might  serve  as  example  for  the  unbelievers.  The  effect 
so  desirable,  Tis.,  that  the  Moslems  might  live  in  peace  and 
preach  the  worship  of  the  one  only  true  God  was  only  at* 
tfdnable  by  one  of  three  ways.  First:  The  voluntaiy  conyer- 
sioQ  of  the  people.  Secondly :  The  establishment  of  peace  and 
security  by  means  of  alliances,  offensive  and  defensive,  and, 
Thirdly  :  By  conquest.  As  soon  as  the  desired  object  was 
secured  the  sword  was  immediately  sheathed.  If  tranquillity 
was  established  by  either  of  the  two  last  methods,  the  parties  had 
no  authority  to  interfere  with  the  religious  observances  of  the 
subject  or  of  each  other;  and  every  person  was  at  liberty  to 
observe,  unmolested  by  any  one,  all  the  ceremonies  and  rites, 
whaterer  they  might  be,  of  his  creed. 

The  preceding  observations  likewise  show  clearly  the  gross 
mibtake  into  which  aome  writers  have  fallen,  when  they  asisert 
that  in  Islam  "  toleration  is  unknown."  But  in  saying  this, 
we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  some  of  the  later  Mohammedan 
conquerors  were  guilty  of  cruelty  and  intolerance^  but  that  the 
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doctrines  of  our  religion  ought  not  to  be  judged  from  their  ftctiona. 
We  must,  however,  inquire,  in  order  to  discover  whether  they 
acted  according  to  it  or  not,  and  we  shall  then  arrive  at  an  un- 
deniable conclusion  that  their  actions  were  ia  opposition  to  the 
doctrines  of  their  religion.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  find  that  those 
eonqueroiB  who  were  anxioos  to  act  aeeording  to  the  dootrinee  of 
their  religion  did  praetioe  tolerance,  and  granted  amnesty,  secnri^^, 
and  protection  to  all  their  enhjeots,  irrespective  of  casto  or  creed. 
History  fhrnlBhes  tis  with  innnmemble  instances  of  the  tolerance 
ol'  Moslem  couquerors,  and  we  shall  here  quote  a  few  remarks 
made  by  various  Christian  writera  which  prove  the  tolerant 
spirit  of  Islam.  A  Christian  writer  who,  of  all  others,  is  the 
least  expected  to  show  any  partiality  towards  Islam,  in  an  article 
upon  the  general  history  of  Spain,  thns  expresses  himself  upon 
the  subject. 

One  remirkaUe  featnre,"  says  he,  "of  their  (the  Ommiades  of 
Spain)  rde  deserves  mention,  as  it  contrasts  them  so  fovonraUy 
with  the  contemporary  and  sabseqnent  rulers  of  Spain,  even  to 

the  present  time  (lUth  century),  and  that  is  their  unicersal totera* 
Hon  in  religious  matters  "  (Chambers's  Cyclopaedia). 

Godfrey  lliggins  writes  on  the  subject  as  follows :  "  Nothing 
is  so  common  as  to  hear  the  Christian  priests  abuse  the  religion 
of  Mohammed  for  its  bigotry  and  intolerance.  WonderM  as- 
surance and  hypoensy  I  Who  was  it  expelled  the  Moriseoes 
from  Spain,  because  they  would  not  turn  Christians  f  Who  was 
it  murdered  the  millions  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  gave  them  all 
away  as  slaves  because  they  were  not  Christians  ?  What  a  con- 
trast have  the  Mohammedans  exhibited  in  Greece!  For  many 
centuries  the  Christians  have  been  permitted  to  live  in  the  peace- 
able possession  of  their  properties,  their  religion,  their  priests, 
bishops,  patriarchs,  and  churches ;  and  at  the  present  moment 
the  war  between  the  Qreeks  and  Turks  is  no  more  waged  on 
account  of  religion  than  was  the  lato  war  between  the  nsgroes 
in  Demerara  and  the  English,  The  Qreeks  and  the  Negroes 
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want  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  tbelr  eonqneron,  and  they  aie 
both  justified  In  so  doing.  Whemvm  the  Caliphs  conquered,  if 
the  Inhabitants  tuned  Hohantmedans,  they  were  instantly  on 

a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  conquerors.  An  ingenious 
and  learned  Dissenter,  speaking  of  the  Saracens,  says,  '  they 
persecuted  nobody ;  Jews  and  Christians  all  lived  happy  among 
them.' 

"But  though  we  are  told  that  the  Moreseoes  were  banished, 
beeanse  thej  would  not  turn  Christians,  I  snspeet  there  was 
another  cause.  I  suspect  they,  by  their  arguments,  so  gained 
npon  the  Christians,  that  the  ignorant  monks  thought  that  the 
only  way  their  arguments  could  be  answered  was  by  the  In- 
quisition and  the  sword ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  wore  right 
as  far  as  t/ieir  wretched  powers  of  answering  them  extended. 
In  the  countries  conquered  by  the  Caliphs,  the  peaceable  in- 
habitants, whether  Greeks,  Persians,  Sabeans,  or  Hindoos,  were 
not  put  to  the  sword  as  the  Christians  have  represented ;  but 
after  the  conquest  was  terminated,  were  left  in  the  peaceable 
poflseasion  of  their  properties  and  religion,  paying  a  tax  for  tiie 
enjoyment  of  this  latter  privilege,  so  trifling  as  to  be  an  op- 
pression to  none.  In  all  the  history  of  the  Caliphs,  there  can- 
not be  shown  anything  half  so  iufamous  aa  the  Inquisition,  nor 
a  single  instance  of  an  individual  burnt  for  his  religious  opinion; 
nor,  do  I  believe,  put  to  death  in  a  time  of  peace  for  simply  not 
embracing  the  religion  of  Islam.  No  doubt  the  later  Moham- 
medan conquerors  in  their  expeditions  have  been  guilty  of  great 
cruelties  these  Christian  authors  have  sedulously  laid  to  the 
charge  of  their  religion;  but  this  is  not  just.  Assuredly,  religious 
bigotry  increased  the  evfls  of  war,  but  in  this  the  Mohammedan 
conquerors  were  not  worse  than  the  Christians." 

The  same  author  remarks  that  "  the  exertions  of  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Christians,  though  evidently  allowed  the  greatest 
latitude,  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  great  success.  I  have 
some  doubt  as  to  what  would  happeui  even  in  this  enli^fhiened 
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age,  as  it  ealls  itaeLf,  if  the  Gband  Seignior  were  to  send  (aa  oor 
misBionariea  did  a  Mr.  Dmmmond  to  Gheneva,  to  teaeh  tbeir 

peculiar  doctrines)  one  of  the  richest  of  his  litnfties  to  build  a 
mosqne,  and  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  in  the  centre 
of  London.  I  suspect,  a  well  grounded  fear  that  this  would 
cause  a  renewal,  under  the  auspices  of  the  priests,  of  the  fires 
of  the  year  eighty,  or  of  those  of  move  recent  date  at  Birming- 
ham, would  eanae  our  ministera  to  answer  him  by  the  moath  of 
one  of  onr  admirals,  who  might  entertain  an  opinion  that  it  was 
possible  to  bombard  Constantinople." 

John  Davenport,  in  his  "Apology,"  writes  in  the  following 
strain  : — "  It  was  at  the  Council  of  ^sicea  that  Constantine  in- 
vested the  priesthood  with  that  power  whence  flowed  the  most 
disastrous  consequences,  as  the  Ibllowing  summary  will  show  : 
the  massacres  and  devastations  of  nine  mad  crusades  of  Christians 
against  nnofiending  Turks,  during  nearly  two  hundred  years,  in 
which  many  millions  of  human  beings  perished ;  the  maBsaeres 
of  the  Anabaptists ;  the  massaerea  of  the  Lutherans  and  Papists, 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  extremities  of  the  North ;  the  massacres 
ordered  by  Henry  VIII.  and  his  daughter  Mary  ;  the  massacres 
of  St.  Bartholomew  in  1  raace ;  and  I'orty  years  more  of  other 
massacres,  between  the  time  of  Francis  I.  and  the  entry  of 
Henry  IV.  into  Paris ;  the  massacres  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
are  more  execrable  still,  as  being  judicially  committed ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  innumerable  schisms,  and  twenty  years  of  popes 
against  popes,  Ushops  against  bishops ;  the  poisonings,  assassi- 
nations ;  the  cmel  rapines  and  insolent  pretensions  of  more  than 
a  doaen  popes,  who  for  exceeded  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula  in  every 
species  of  crime,  vice,  and  wickedness;  and,  lastly,  to  conclude 
this  frightful  list,  the  massacre  of  twelve  millions  of  the  in- 
hahitants  of  the  New  World,  executed  crucifix  in  hand !  It  surely 
must  be  confessed  that  so  hideous  and  almost  uninterrupted  a 
chain  of  religious  wars,  fur  fourteen  centuries,  never  subsisted 
but  among  Christians,  and  that  none  of  the  numerous  nations, 
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siigmatiMd  as  heathen,  ever  apOled  a  diop  of  blood  on  the  More 
of  theologieal  arguments." 

The  celebrated  Mr.  €Kbbon,  the  greatest  of  the  modem  his- 
torians, and  whose  authority  cannot  be  doubted  or  questioned, 
writes  as  follows  :  "  The  wars  of  the  Mohammedans  were  sancti- 
fied by  the  Prophet,  but,  among  the  various  precepts  and  examples 
of  his  life,  the  Caliphs  selected  the  lessons  of  toleration  that 
might  tend  to  disarm  the  resistance  of  the  unbelieTing.  Arabia 
was  the  temple  and  patrimony  of  the  God  of  Mahomet;  bnt  he 
beheld  with  less  jealoiisy  and  affiactUm  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  polytheists  and  idolaters  who  were  ignoiant  of  his 
name  might  be  lawftilly  extirpated,  but  a  wise  policy  supplied 
the  obligations  of  justice,  and,  after  some  acts  of  intolerant  zeal, 
the  Mahometan  conquerors  of  Hindostan  have  spared  the  pagodas 
of  that  devout  and  populous  country.  77ie  disciples  of  Abraham, 
of  Moses f  and  of  Jesus  were  solemnly  invited  to  accept  the  more 
perfect  revelation  oj  Mahomet;  but  if  they  pre/erred  the  pe^ 
meHt  iff  a  moderate  lrj^te»  th^  were  entitled  to  the  freedom 
(^coneeienee  and  refyioue  wer^ip** 

The  antiior  of  an  article,  entitled  ''Islam  as  a  Political 
System,"  inserted  in  The  East  and  the  West,  thus  expresses  hfan- 
self  on  the  subject  under  consideration  : — '*  Mahomet  was  the 
only  founder  of  a  religion  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  temporal 
prince  and  a  warrior.  Their  power  lay  exclusively  in  restraining 
violence  and  ambition ;  his  temptation  was  ambition,  and  the 
sword  was  at  his  disposaL  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that, 
making  religion  a  means  to  temporal  power,  and  having 
obtained  that  sway  over  the  minds  of  his  followers  by  which 
they  accepted  as  law  and  right  whatever  he  chose  to  promulgate, 
his  code  should  be  found  at  variance  with  all  others,  and  even  in 
opposition  to  those  dictates  of  justice  which  are  implanted  in  the 
breasts  of  all  men.  If,  then,  we  find  that  it  is  not  so — if  we 
find  him  establishing  maxims  of  right  in  international  dealings, 
of  clemency  in  the  nse  of  victozy,  moderation  in  that  of  power, 
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above  §11,  of  toleration  in  religion,  we  must  acknowledge  that, 
amongst  men  who  have  run  a  distinguished  course,  he  posaesses 
peculiar  claims  to  the  admiration  of  his  fVllow -creatures/* 
Again,  he  says : — "  Islam  has  never  interfered  with  the  dogmas 
of  any  faith,  never  persecuted,  never  established  an  Inqoiaition, 
never  aimed  at  proeelytiflm.  It  o&red  ita  leUgion,  bat  never 
enfoKoed  it;  and  the  acoeptanoe  of  that  religion  conferred 
eo-equal  righu  with  the  conqnering  body,  and  emandpated  the 
vanqnished  States  from  the  conditions  which  every  conqueror, 
since  the  world  existed,  up  to  the  period  of  Mahomet,  has 
invariably  imposed.  For  its  proselytes  there  was  no  obligation 
of  denial  and  revilement  of  their  former  creed  ;  the  repetition  of 
a  single  phrase  was  the  only  form  required  or  pledge  exacted." 

''A  spirit  the  very  reverse  of  this  (intolerance)/'  remarks  the 
same  aathor,  ''is  evinced  in  every  page  of  the  history  of  Islam, 
in  every  country  to  which  it  has  eztraded ;  bo  that  in  Palestine 
a  (^iristian  poet  (Lamartine)  has  exclaimed,  twelve  centories 
after  the  events  to  which  we  are  referring, '  The  Mahometans 
are  the  only  tolerant  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth' ;  and  an 
English  traveller  (Slade)  reproaches  them  with  being  too 
tolerant."  What  a  contrast  do  these  remarks  of  so  many  im- 
partial and  liberal  Christian  writers  affi>rd  to  the  onsapported 
assertion  of  Sir  Wm.  Mnir— "  tolbbation  ib  ukknowii''  in 
Idamism  1 1 

Sbotion  llL^BeneJUi  and  Advantages  wMeh  Judmm  and 

Christianity  d^ved  from  Islam, 

The  reason  for  mentioning  Judaism  and  Christianity  jointly 
isy  becanse  we  believe  that  Jesns  Christ  did  not,  for  the  most 
parfc^  alter  or  reject  any  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Law  of 
Moses;  and  his  own  dedarallon— "Think  not  that  I  am  come 
to  destroy  the  Law,  or  the  prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfil"  (Matt  V.  17)— demonstratea  the  tmth  of  our 
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assertion.   ChriBtianity,  therefore,  mnat,  neeesearily,  be  repre- 

Bented  as  having  been  benefited  by  Islam  in  those  particulars  in 
which  Judaism  was  advantaged.  Judaism  undoubtedly  pro- 
ceeded from  a  Divine  source,  and  it  inculcated  and  taught  that 
eternal  truth — the  existence  and  Unity  of  Qod — only  to  such  an 
extent  as  was  necessary  for  securing  eternal  salvation,  and 
capable  of  being  comprehended  by  indiTldoals  living  at  that 
period.  The  perfection  of  God  was  proznnlgated  1^  Islam,  and 
the  doctrine  of  Jndaism  also  reoeiyed  its  perfection. 

The  Divine  Unity  is  said  to  receive  its  perfection  when  three  . 
qualiiiculiuns  unite  in  one — viz. :  Unity  of  the  Essence  of  God — 
that  is,  when  no  other  person  or  object  is  represented  to  be 
a  partner  thereof;  Unity  of  the  Attributes  of  God — that  is,  when 
those  attributes  cannot  be  applied  to  other  objects ;  and  Unity  of 
the  Beverence  and  Adoration  of  God— that  is,  when  that  reverence 
and  worship  cannot  be  paid  to  any  other  object  except  God 
himself.  The  first  two  of  these  qudifications  were  imperfectly 
promulgated  by  Judaism,  while  the  third  was  left  entirely  unno- 
ticed. Islam  gave  complete  perfection  to  the  ilrst  two,  and,  by 
fully  indicating  and  fixing  particular  methods  of  paying  re- 
verence and  offering  adoration  to  God,  completed  the  perfection 
of  the  Unity  of  Godhead ;  and  it  is  in  reference  to  this  fact 
that  God  says,  in  the  Koran,  **  This  day  have  I  perfected  your 
religion  for  you,  and  have  completed  my  mercy  upon  you ;  and 
I  have  chosen  fat  you  Islam  to  be  your  religion.*' 

In  the  Pentateuch  nothing  is  mentioned  respecting  the  day  of 
resurrection  and  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  The  rewards 
of  virtue  were — triumph  over  the  enemy,  longevity,  and  freedom 
from  penury ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  punishment  for  the 
sins  of  manidnd  was  death,  plague,  famine,  and  other  adver- 
sities. Other  prophets  after  Moses,  including  Christ,  preached 
something  respecting  the  final  day,  resurrection  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soul  after  death ;  but  none  of  those  prophets  men- 
tioned them  at  the  length  and  perfection  as  was  done  by  Islam, 
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for  whom  the  task  was  pnrposely  reeerred  by  God.  As  it  was 

almost  impossible  to  describe  and  delineate  those  spiritual  con- 
ditions— the  afllictions  of  the  souls  of  sinners,  and  the  happiness 
of  those  of  the  virtuous — otherwifle  than  by  comparing  them  to 
such  objects  and  conditions  as  can  be  perceived  and  felt  by  the 
senMB  of  man,  it  was  therefore  pcomnlgated  under  the  all^ry 
of  Paradise  and  HeQ,  and  the  yarioiu  modee  of  enjoying  the 
happiness  or  of  sofoing  the  torments,  afflictions,  ete. 

All  Jews  and  Christians,  preWonsly  to  Islam,  imputed  to 
many  prophets  and  holy  personages  actd  of  the  grossest  immo- 
rality ;  and  although,  according  to  us,  these  passages  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  doctrines  of  their  religion,  yet  they  were, 
notwithfitanding,  considered  to  be  soch  by  all  ChnstiAnd  and 
Jews. 

Islam  Tindicated  the  pure  chaiaeter  of  those  godly  per- 
sonages, and  triomphantly  related  the  charges  bionght  against 
them  by  Jem  and  Ohrislians.  Mohammedan  divines  ex- 
amined the  whole  of  the  rentateuch,  and  exposed  all  the 
mistakes  of  the  Cliristians  and  Jews.  They  traced  these  mistakes 
either  to  the  wrong  interpretation  of  the  passages  of  the  Penta- 
teuch by  Jews  and  Cliristians,  or  to  errors  in  early  Codices,  or 
to  historical  blunders;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  Islam,  the 
character  of  those  prophets  and  holy  individoals— K>f  Abraham, 
Lot»  Isaac,  Jndah,  of  the  wives  and  sons  of  Jacob,  of  Aaron, 
David,  and  Solomon,  for  example— would  have  been  as  dis- 
paraging in  the  eyes  of  the  present  generation  as  that  of  cnlprits 
condemned  to  transportation  for  life  or  to  expiate  their  crime 
upon  the  scaffold, 

Sectioh  IV. — Adoankij^  derived  from  J$lam  by  CMiitiam^ 

No  religion  upon  earth  is  more  friendly  to  Ghrlstianify  than 
Islam,  and  the  latter  has  been  to  none  more  beneficial  and 
advantageous  than  to  Christianity.   The  whole  interest  of  Chris- 
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.  tlanity  ooncentnted  in  that  extraordiiiaiy  o1ianeter»  Jesos 
Ghxiifc^  and  in  the  EBflenian,  John  the  Baptist;  and  it  was  with 

the  most  steady  resolution,  and  the  most  undaunted  heart,  and 
the  most  unflinching  perseverance  that  Islam  fought  against 
Judaism  in  favour  of  Christianity,  and  openly  and  manfully 
did  it  declare  that  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist  was  undoubt- 
edly true,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  was  unquestionably  the  Word 
of  God"  and  "the  Spiiit  of  God."  What  other  iaith,  then, 
ean  pretend  to  have  proved  itself  more  henefidal  to^  and  to 
haye  done  more  foot,  the  eanse  of  Ghiistianiij  than  Islam.  The 
wont  of  oormptions  that  crept  into  Christianity  after  the 
Apostles,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — a  doctrine  which  was 
at  once  in  opposition  to  eternal  truth  and  contrary  to  the  pure 
precepts  inculcated  by  Christ.  It  is  to  the  eternal  glory  of  Islam 
that  it  re-estabUshfid  the  worship  of  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead, 
and  reviTed  that  pnxe  religion  inoolcated  and  promulgated  hy 
Christ  himself;  it  constantly  warned  the  then-called  Christians 
of  their  errors,  and  invited  them  to  aocept  the  tme  religion— a 
religion  preached  hy  Christ.  Many  Christians,  whose  eyes  were 
opened  by  the  loud  watchword  of  Islam,  perceived  the  degraded 
state  into  which  they  had  been  plunged,  and  thenceforward 
strove  to  recover  their  former  position  in  the  scale  of  the  religions 

in  general,  of  the  world.  This  class  of  men  is  now  distin- 
goished  hy  the  prond  appellation  of  Unitarian  Christians. 

NoW|  were  this  Unitarianism  taken  away  from  the  world  ibr  a 
moment,  the  ibllowing  remark  of  Gibbon  wonld  be  in  every 
respect  apposite : — If  the  Christian  apostles,  St.  Peter  or  St. 
Paul,  could  return  to  the  Vatican,  they  might  possibly  inquire  the 
name  of  the  Deity  who  is  worshipped  with  such  mysterious  rites 
in  that  magnificent  temple.  At  Oxford  or  Geneva  they  would 
experience  less  surprise ;  but  it  might  still  be  incumbent  on 
them  to  penxse  the  Catechism  of  the  Church,  and  to  study  the 
Orthodox  Commentators  on  their  own  writings  and  the  words  of 
their  Master." 
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The  greateiiof  all  booiu  contoed  by  laUun  upon  Christiaiiitj 
i»  the  ipiTit  of  lesistanee  whieh  it  breathed  into  the  Christians 

against  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  Popes,  under  which  they 
had  so  long  groaned.  The  Pope  was  looked  upon  as  the  infal- 
lible vicar  of  Christ.  He  could  open  the  gates  of  Hell,  Pur- 
gatory^  and  Heaven,  He  arrogated  to  himself  the  power  of 
purging  away,  by  means  of  JndiUffenoe$t  the  sins  of  wlioiiifloe?er 
he  pleased.  He  was  inyested  with  tdH  power  to  make  what  was 
lulawfoly  lawfbl.  In  fiwt,  in  the  authority  he  possessed^  and 
the  Jurisdiction  he  ezereised,  he  was  in  no  wny  inferior  to  Christ 
himself.  The  Koran,  in  the  following  passage,  pointed  out  the 
evils  flowing  therefrom,  reprimanded  the  Christians  for  their 
slavish  servility,  and  exhorted  them  to  throw  off  so  ignominious 
a  yoke,  and  to  seek  out  the  truth  for  themselves. 

The  Koran  says:  —  "Say,  0  ye  who  haye  received  the 
Scriptures — come  to  a  just  determination  between  us  and  you— 
that  we  worship  not  any  besides  God,  and  associate  no  creature 
with  Him,  and  that  the  one  of  us  take  not  the  others  fbr  Lords 
(the  High  Priests  and  the  Popes)  besides  God"  (chap.  iii.57V 
^'hen  ihis  passage  was  revealed,  Adee  Ibni  Hatim,  a  new 
convert  to  Islam,  said  to  Mohammed,  "  0  Prophet  of  the  Lord, 
we  did  not  use  to  worship  the  Pope  as  our  God/'  Where- 
upon the  Prophet  replied,  **  Had  be  not  the  power  to  prononnce 
to  be  lawful  that  which  was  unlawful,  according  to  religion,  and 
vice  vmdf  And  did  you  not  put  ftith  in  his  words  as  in  the 
words  of  Ciodf  He  replied,  "Verily,  0  messenger  of  the 
Lord— thatwe  usedtodo/'  llie  Prophet rqoined,  "Thieisto 
take  others  for  Lords  (Popes)  besides  God.*'  For  a  time  this 
wholesome  truth,  inculcated  by  the  Koran,  was  looked  upon  by 
Christiana  with  impatience  and  hatred ;  bat  as  truth  never  fails, 

•  "  Besides  other  obarges  of  idolatry  on  tho  Jews  and  Christiana,  Mohammed 
accoBod  tbem  of  paying  too  implicit  an  obedienco  to  tboir  prioMts  and  monks,  who 
took  npon  tbem  to  pronoimoe  wh&t  things  were  lawful,  and  what  udnvfal,  ud  to 
dlipMWft  wilhiiht  km  Ano^  vsL  L  p.  S8, 2nd  Ntutt, 
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at  tlielast,  to  impreas  itself  upon  the  iiiinds  of  men,  it  gradually 

engrafted  itself  upon  that  of  Luther,  who,  when  he  came  in 
contact  with  the  above-quoted  passage  of  the  Koran,  at  once 
comprehended  the  truth  it  inculcated,  and,  clearly  perceiving 
the  alariah  and  degrading  position  in  which  his  co-religionists 
were  plunged,  at  once  atood  np  to  preach  pnhlidy  againat  that 
servile  praetiee ;  and  although  acme  of  hia  adveraaiiea  denounced 
him  iu  heing  a  Mohammedan  at  heart/  he  never  deaaated  firom 
hia  endeavours,  and,  at  last,  suoeeeded  in  effecting  the  grand 
reibrm  generally  known  as  Protestantism,  or  the  Reformation  ; 
and  for  this  emancipation  of  tlie  luiman  mind  from  the  worst  of 
all  slavery — a  priestly  one — Ciirifitianity  should  for  ever  remain 
thankful  to  Islam. 

•  "Thereupon  Ocnobmrd,  on  the  Papal  side,  chnrpod  thp  Oermnn  Roformers, 
chiefly  Luther,  with  endoavouxiag  to  introdaee  Mohonuuedaniam  into  the  Christian 
wodd,  nd  to  taka  oww  ttM  whole  clergy  to  tiiftt  feith.  HarMoi  ia  of  0|rfBi(m  ilwt 
Mohanmadaiiiflm  and  LntiMnnim  «e  not  very  diMimikr — witnees  the  iconoclMtie 

tendencies  of  both !  Mort'  pystoninticully  dnog  Martiuus  AlphonsaA  Viv.-ilil'is 
marahal  up  exactly  thirteen  pointa  to  prove  that  there  is  not  a  shndow  of  Uiffcrence 
between  the  two.  Mohammed  points  to  thcU  which  is  written  down  —so  do  thest 
hentiet.  Ho  has  altered  the  time  of  the  fast— they  abhor  aU  fasts.  Bo  has 
ch^nppcl  Sunday  into  Friday — they  observe  no  feast  at  all.  He  rejects  the  worship 
o/  the  ii(itnts—so  do  these  fMtheranx.  Mohammed  has  no  baptism — nor  does  Calrin 
consider  such  requisite.    They  both  allow  diYorce — and  so  forth."— JA«  {J/uarterly 
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ESSAY 


ov  ram 


HOHAHHEDM  THEOLOOICil  UTEBATUfiE. 


Thb  Mohammedans  were,  from  the  days  of  the  great  llestorer 
of  the  worship  of  the  UNITY,  everywhere  distinguiflhed  by  their 
enthnaiastic,  firm,  and  uisbaken  belief  in  the  one  inyinbie  and 
holy  God,  and  paid  great  attention  to  their  theological  Eterature; 
bnt  it  was  not  until  the  Abassidee,  the  succeBsors  of  the  Ommiadea, 
were  firmly  seated  in  the  Caliphate  that  the  Moslems  began  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  that,  under  the  Caliphs,  the  Liberal  arts  were 
patronized,  and  that,  in  a  Mohammedan's  breast,  the  love  of 
science  shared  eqnally  his  fervent  zeal  for  the  promulgation  of 
the  Koran.  It  is  indeed  a  singular  and  extraordinary  feature 
in  the  Arabian  character,  that  when  the  descendants  of  Isbmael 
had  received  the  proper  impulse,  they  should  overrun  the  de- 
partments of  science  with  the  same  facility  which  characterized 
their  successes  in  the  East,  and  that  the  conquests,  effected  by 
the  pen  should  be  as  brilliant  but  more  enduring  than  those 
won  by  the  scimitar.  To  the  Mohammedans,  therefore,  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  old  world  baa  been  indebted  for  its 
present  dviliiation  and  enlightenment,  it  being  from  the  western 
borders  of  Europe  that  radiated,  as  from  a  centre,  those  beams 
of  knowledge  which  gradually  instructed  the  mindd  of  millions 
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of  God's  rational  creatures.  "Broadly  speaking,"  says  an  im- 
partial writer,  "  the  MohamraedanB  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  enlightened  teachers  of  barbarous  Europe  from  the  ninth  to 
the  thirteenth  centozy ;  Arabian  philosophy,  medioixiey  natural 
history,  geography,  history,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  golden 
art  of  poetry,  produced  an^abundant  harrest  of  works,  many  of 
which  will  continue  to  lire  and  teach  so  long  as  there  will  be 
generations  to  be  taught." 

In  considering  the  merits  and  demerits  of  our  earliest  writers 
on  theology,  it  should  be  recollected  that  they  wrote  at  a  period 
long  before  the  established  laws  of  criticism  were  known  in 
Arabia,  and  that,  consequently,  if  the  soarings  of  their  imagina- 
tions and  the  boldness  of  their  metaphors  were  unrestrained, 
then*  occasional  Yiolation  of  the  rules  of  propriety  and  good 
taste  were  equally  so. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  no  correct  opinion  of  the  excellencies 
and  the  defects  of  a  writer  can  be  formed,  nor  any  just  idea  of 
his  real  object  be  arrived  at,  except  by  those  who  possess  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  composition  and  modes  of 
thought  prevailing  at  the  time  when  the  author  wrote,  or  which 
are,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected  with  his  sutject ;  and  it 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  this  information  that  foreign 
critics  have,  occasionally,  committed  the  grossest  blunders  when 
venturing  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  our  religion. 

Other  circumstances  contribute  to  increase  the  difficulty  of 
forming  a  correct  estimate  of  a  writer's  talent.  Thus,  of  two 
works  by  the  same  author,  the  one  has  been  considered  aa  a 
great  success,  while  the  other  is  passed  over  as  unworthy  of 
attention.  Take,  for  instance,  Mohammed  Ismael  Bokhary 
i^j^Ur  ^J^JL^]  SA>ar^ ,  whose  book,  entitled  -^.^  "8aheeh 

l^olvhary,"  is  a  standard  one,  while,  on  the  contrary,  his  "Ta- 
reekh  Bokhary"  (JF;U<  t^jQ  has  no  reputation  whatever. 
Again,  similarity  of  name  has,  not  nnfrequently,  occasioned 
the  authorship  of  a  work  to  be  attributed  to  a  wrong  person, 
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and  sometiaieB  a  book  whieb,  altbougb  eontainiiig  the  famotu 
aayiogs  of  some  learned  man,  ia  rappoied,  wben  edited  by  a 
diflarent  person,  to  banre  been  written  by  bim  wbose  sayings  it 
Mcords,  and  in  eonseqaenee  of  that  impression  is  attributed  to 
that  person,  such  book  is  considered  as  a  standard  one,  thus 
receiving  an  iionour  to  which  it  is  not  entitled,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  "  Tafseer-i-Ibn-i  Abbas"  ^^Lc  ^J>^  (Com- 
mentary upon  the  Holy  ILoran). 

These  preliminaiy  lemaiks  finished,  we  shall  now  prooeed  to 
address  ooiself  to  the  task  of  making  generally  knovm  the  very 
peculiar,  if  not  mysterious,  eharaoter  of  the  art  of  theological 
anthoTBhip  as  practised  by  the  Mohammedans.  And  this  we 
shall  accomplish  by  explaining  the  diiFerent  modes  in  which 
authors  used  to  write  on  the  different  branches  of  our  theology, 
such  as  the  "Hadeeses"  cU»*x»-  or  **  Sayings  of  our  Prophet;" 
*'Seur"^  or  "Ecclesiastical  History;"  "Tafseer"^^"  or 

Ck>mmeatary  on  the  Holy  Koran;"  and  "Fekah"  4JH  or 
"  Mohanunedan  Law."  Our  intention  in  so  doing  being  solely 
that  of  traeing  out  a  right  path  for  the  guidance  of  ftituie  critics 
on  our  religion,  since  many,  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  which 
accompany  our  theological  literature,  have  indulged  in  the  bit- 
terest invectives  and  sarcasms  at  the  expense  of  our  religious 
books,  an  example  too  often  blindly  followed  by  succeeding 
writers. 

I.-c^tJu».  HADSEBBS  OR  SAYINQS  OF  THE  FBOPHET. 

These  were  never  committed  to  writing  during  the  time  of 
the  prophet  and  of  his  associates  and  not  even  in 

that  of  the  contemporaries  of  such  of  the  prophet's  associates 
for  two  reasons;  first,  their  not  being  immediately  re- 
quired by  the  public ;  sseondly,  beeanae  the  art  of  authorship 
was  but  then  in  its  inftncy  in  Arabia.  In  those  times  the 
memory  was  deemed  the  safest  repository  fisr  soeh  matters,  nor 
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was  it  before  the  second  century  of  the  Hegira  that  the  Hadeeses 
were  committed  to  writing. 

Another  difficulty  knm,  for  as  yarious  fictitious  Hadeeses 
had^  from  yarions  causes,  become  blended  and  mixed  up  with  the 
real  ones,  it  was,  after  a  time,  found  to  be  no  easy  task  to  dis- 
tinguish  the  true  ones  from  the  rest.  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
many  persons  of  acknowledged  aLility  and  erudilion  look  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  separating  the  real  sayings  of 
the  prophet  from  the  false  ones,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  suc- 
ceeded in  their  task. 

The  following  axe  a  few  roles  by  which  the  credit  and  authen- 
ticity of  Hadeeses  were  determined  by  such  writers : — 

lint.  The  narrator  of  any  Hadees  had  to  trace  the  names  of 
the  snccessiTe  narrators  through  whom  he  came  to  learn  the 
Hadeeses,  back  either  to  Mohammed  himself,  or  as  far  us  it  was 
in  liis  po^Yer  so  to  do. 

Secondly.  It  was  necessary  that  tlie  narrator  himself,  as  well 
as  all  the  persons  through  whom  the  Hadees  had  been  suo- 
cessiyely  traced,  should  be  truthful  and  trustworthy ;  the  Hadees 
was  often  rejected  if  even  a  single  one  of  its  narrators  was  not 
considered  to  be  so.  The  object  of  the  first  nde  was  ip  subserve 
this  one. 

Thirdly.  Upon  writing  the  Iladccs  it  was  made  compulsory 
to  note  down  the  names  of  the  narrators  up  to  whom  it  had  been 
traced,  the  object  being  to  enable  the  public  to  make  known  any 
information  they  might  possess  respecting  the  general  conduct 
of  such  narrators  and  how  far  they  might  be  considered  as  de- 
serving of  credit 

Fourthly.  Some  writers  adopted,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
the  custom  of  noting  down  the  degrees  of  credit  in  which  each 
Hadees  was  held. 

All  the  Hadeeses  were  written  down,  at  different  periods, 
upon  these  principles,  and  the  works  written  on  Hadeeses  have 
become  so  numerous  that,  were  they  collected  into  one  mass, 
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camels  would  be  reqiiired  to  tmiBport  them  firom  one  place  to 
another.  From  among  this  immense  number  of  works  *on  tbe 

Hadeeses,  the  following  are  considered,  comparatively,  as  more 
entitled  to  credit  than  the  rest. 

(1)  Bokhari  ^^Ur,  (2)  Muslim  jJ-**/»,  (3)  Tirmezee  ^x*jJ, 
(4)  Abu  Daod  j^j  ^\ ,  (5)  Nasae  (6)  Ibn-irMajah 

4s^U,  (7)  Moatto  Imam  Malik  C^U  ^Ut  IWyt .  The  credit  in 
which  these  books  of  Hadeeses  are  held  more  than  others  is  on 
account  of  their  containing  tliosc  lludecses  which  have  been 
related  by,  possibly,  trustwortliy  persons  only,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  other  books  of  Hadeeses.  It  should,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  as  tbe  above-named  books  may  contain  some 
of  doubted  truth,  or  apocryphal  Hadeeses,  so  the  rest  may  con- 
tain some  genuine  ones. 

This  degree  of  uncertainty,  however,  as  regards  the  anthen- 
tieity  of  the  former  class  of  books  is  so  trifling  as  not  to  deter 
learned  Mussulmans  from  placing — albeit  not  on  religious 
grounds — implicit  belief  in  them,  so  long  as  no  proof  is  adduced 
of  their  being  spurious.   £ut  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with 

*  The  author  of  "Xasac"  ^LmJ  named  Aboo*Abdur-rahman  Aluned,  being 
asked  by  tho  people  whether  all  tho  Hadeeses  contained  in  hi^  woik  were  gennil% 
replied  in  the  negatiTe,-"  Sental  Mnatdceem"  ^  c-^la^ 

^Ur  JytHA  «Xac^  Hdmud  Jmaad  Bokfatti  B.  194  H.  (or  810  a^) 
D.86eH.(«r870AJ».) 

MwUm  B.  204  H.  (810  ajk)  D.  SSI  H.  (876  ajb.) 

ijj^y  ^^j^  y\  Abu  Im  Mohamad  TMiM  B.  288  H.  (824  a.d.) 

D.  279  H.  (892  a.d.) 

J  y  \  Aboo  Daood,  B.  202  H.  (817  a.d.)  D.  276  H.  (888  a.d.) 
4_fLiJ  ^^jfia-^\  iViC.  jj\   Aboo  Abd-ul-£ahmaa  Ahmad  Nasae, 

D.  303  n.  (915  A.D.) 

^\  tSffjT^  ^\  iSnT  y\  Aboo  Abd-UUah  Mobamed  Ibin-majab» 
D.  293  H.  (UOG  A.D.) 

C^U  i»U\  9o  U.  (713  A.D.)  D.  179  (796  Ajfc) 
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the  latter  class  of  books :  the  Hadeescs  therein  contained  being 
considered  cDtiUed  to  belief,  only  so  long  aa  no  evidence  ia  pro* 
daced  which  impngHB  their  credibility. 

At  the  time  when  these  books  of  Hadeeses  were  written  from 
oral  traditions,  the  narrators  did  not  always  repeat  the  very 
words  of  the  Prophet,  but  ga^e  the  suhstanee  of  what  the  Prophet 
said,  in  theii-  own. 

Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  in  any 
endeavour  that  may  be  made  to  establish  certain  facts  by  attach- 
ing a  meaning  to  particular  words  of  a  Hadees,  for  we  are  not 
quite  sure  whether  the  Prophet  aotoally  used  them  or  not. 

Many  Hadeeses,  treating  of  one  and  the  same  subject,  will  be 
found  at  yariance  with  one  another ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  affirm 
any  one  of  them  to  be  right,  and  the  rest  to  be  false.  For  remoying 
the  above-mentioned  difficulties,  several  rules  liave  been  laid 
down,  under  the  name  of  Usul-i  Ilm  Hadis  *Lc 
some  of  which,  however,  it  is  possible  may  ]iot,  under  certain 
circumstances,  enable  us  to  attain  the  object  for  which  they  were 
firamed. 

All  Hadeeses  of  an  extravagant  and  eecentrie  character  are 
considefted  doubtful,  while  sueh  as  are  contrary  to  what  the 

Koran  declares,  are  to  be  rejected  altogether,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Ayesha  did  the  lliiJees  ^U-j  i^J^ss^,  which  said,  "The 
dead  can  hear ; "  because  it  is  at  variance  with  the  assertion  in 
the  Koran  :  ''And  thoo  canst  not  make  those  hear  who  are  in  the 
grave  "  jjfAll  ^  ^tm^  u:^)  U  j,  which  act  of  Ayesha  is  well 
known  to  every  Mohammedan. 

Sueh  persons  as  were  in  the  habit  of  reciting  a  great  number 
of  Hadeeses  were,  on  that  very  account,  suspected  by  the  people 
of  being  false  and  untrustworthy  traditioiiists ;  and  if  any  one 
was  found  to  have  nnrrnted  even  one  false  Hadecs,  tliis  was 
fiuificient  to  cause  all  his  others  to  be  doubted.  Uence,  many 
biographies  J\s^'j  *\a^\  of  such  traditionists  have  been 
written  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  those  who  are  or  are 
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not  entitled  to  credit.    Majdoddeen    jUT  jJl  Jca^,  a 

odebratod  seholar,  haa,  in  hia  book,  8ifr-iu-Sa'adat  ijluil  ^ 
enumerated  ninety-three  enbjects,  and  has  aflserted  that  all 
Hadeeeee  relating  to  any  one  of  them  are  spnrioQB.  Many 

other  talented  writers  iiave  also  treated  upon  apocryphal  lladeeaes 

Persons,  therefore,  who  may  be  inclined  to  comment  upon  the 
principleB  of  our  religion ;  to  write  concerning  our  ecclesiaatical 
history ;  or  diseoBB  Taiioaa  pomts  of  onr  aaered  literatore,  moat 
not  be  content,  aa  many  eritiea  are,  with  quoting  sach  Hadeeeea 
aa  those  joat  described  for  their  authorities  in  support  of  their 
opinions  and  eonvietions,  but  should,  first  of  all,  patiently  and 
carefully  investigate  the  truth  of  the  source  whence  such 
Iladeescs  are  said  to  have  been  derived. 

It  is  either  from  being  unacquainted  with,  or  from  neglecting, 
the  aboye  essential  rules,  that  several  foreign  writers  have— un- 
eonsdonsly  it  is  to  be  hoped— been  guilty  of  great  injustice 
when  writing  either  the  Prophet's  biography,  or  history, 
espeeially  when,  for  the  ihir  and  legitimate  arguments  of  a  sound 
and  liberal  criticism,  they  substitute  invective,  ridicule,  and 
sarcasm. 

II.— SEYAR^,  OB  BCCLBSIASTICAL  HIBTOEY. 

The  authors  of  the  books  of  Hadeeees,  anticipating  that  the 
aulject  on  which  they  wrote  might,  at  some  time  or  other,  give 
rise  to  theological  controversies,  and  form  a  groundwork  for 

numberless  new-fangled  dogmas,  which  could  not  but  prove 
detrimental  to  true  religion — were,  in  some  degree,  cautious 
when  dealing  with  so  delicate  a  question.  8uch,  however,  was 
by  no  means  the  case  with  onr  writers  npon  our  ecclesiastical 
history ;  for  having  no  apprehensions  of  this  kind,  and  being, 
moreover,  well  aware  that  the  productions  of  their  pen  neither 
involved  any  subject  for  polemics,  nor  funished  a  locus  aktnS 
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for  innovations  in  religion,  they  wrote  with  less  restraint  and 
were  less  solicitous  about  the  style  of  their  compositions.  The 
most  firaitful  source  of  their  subject  matter  being  that  of  oral 
tradition,  every  story  related  to  them  by  iudividuals  was  eagerly 
welcomed  by  tiiem,  and  inserted  in  tbeir  books  without  the  least 
enquiry  or  investigation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tradition  itself, 
or  the  character  of  the  party  furnishing  it. 

The  oi»joct  of  these  writers  being  neither  that  of  verifying  any 
story,  nor  of  investigating  the  origin  of  any  tradition,  but  simply 
that  of  collecting  into  one  corpus  traditionum  whatever  stories 
were  connected  witb  the  subject  they  were  writing  upon,  tbe  task 
of  searching  into  tbe  tmtb  or  &1sebood  of  this  or  that  tale  was 
left  exelnsiyely  to  the  reader's  diligence  and  judgment.  This 
practice  rapidly  became  general,  while,  at  the  same  time,  that  of 
noting  down  the  name  of  the  contributor  gradually  fell  into 
disuse*  These  books  likewise  contained  many  traditions,  said  to 
have  been  related  by  persons  who  lived  long  before  the  writer 
himself.  Others,  too,  there  were,  of  which  nothing  whatever  is 
known,  not  even  so  mucb  as  tbe  channel  through  which  they 
came  to  tbe  knowledge  of  tbe  compiler.  In  such  books  were 
also  recorded  many  traditions  respecting  ancient  prophets,  as 
well  as  stories  and  fables  at  one  time  rife  among  the  Jews,  but 
the  orig-in  of  which  now  lies  buried  in  impenetrable  darkness. 
Hence,  of  all  the  various  departments  of  Mohammedan  litera- 
ture, tbe  one  which  most  needs  emendation,  and  requires  the 
closest  attention  of  tbe  reading  public,  is  that  of  Seyar  or 
our  ecclesiastical  history. 

Tbe  mere  fhct,  therefore,  of  these  books  having  been  the  pro- 
ductious  of  some  eminent  scholars,  in  days  of  yore,  docs  not 
entitle  them  to  any  degree  of  credit,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
withheld  until  they  be  found  to  possess  those  intrinsic  qualities, 
the  absence  of  which  could  not  but  prove  fatal  to  their  authenticity. 

Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  Tarikh  of 
Mobamed  Ismaul  Bokbazi  uSj^  «u«r«  and 
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Tarikh  Mohamed  Jarir  Tibree  ^jjia  ^xm^  and 
Seera(-x-8hami        ^ja^t  &nd  Seerat  Hisbamee  cl>^ 

aud  Iljii  Sad,  secretary  of  Al-wakidi  o'^^V^  *  

much  lauded  productions  of  very  distinguished  scholars,  stand 
upon  a  par  with  Madarij-ul-Dabovat  KiAas-uI 
Amtrya  *LJlt  ^^^t  Meraj  nama  iuU  Sbabadat  nama 

JuU  d^jl^,  Monlad  j^j^,  etc.;  and  other  ^yMtfctf&i  emanating 
from  ordinary  authors. 

In  writing  the  life  of  our  Prophet,  or,  in  tracing  our  ecclesias- 
tical history,  very  few  Europcau  writers  have  devoted  to  their 
subject  that  degree  of  patient  research  and  enquiry  due  to  ita 
importance;  on  the  contrary,  aptnated,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by 
prejudice  and  enmify,  they  wilfoDy  blinded  themselTea  to  the 
light  which  glared  in  upon  them,  and  thus  proved  the  truth  of 
the  saying,  **  None  are  so  blind  as  those  tvho  7vill  not  see** 

COMMENTARY  UPON  THE  HOLY  KOBAN. 

Many  eminent  persons  have  commented  upon  the  Holy  Koran. 
Some  have  written  on  its  eloquent  stylo  and  beautiful  diction  ; 
others  baye  pointed  out  the  peculiar  mode  of  reciting  it  with 
proper  accent,  emphasis,  and  tone.  Others,  again,  have  explained, 
and  elucidated  the  yarious  commandments  enjoined  therein. 
Some  have  deyoted  their  time  and  labour  to  the  task  of  endea« 
youring  to  diseoyer  on  what  occasions  certain  yerses  were  sent 
down  I'rom  God;  and  others  have  supplied  the  preacher  with 
texts  for  the  subject  of  his  sermon ;  and,  lastly,  others  have 
taken  all  the  above  subjects  collectively  whereon  to  comment. 
The  writers  of  these  commentaries  were  compelled  to  haye 
reoouxse  to  eecesiastieal  history,  the  Hadeeaea,  ete.,  an  aocount 
of  which  we  haye  already  giyen.  It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  said  eommentaton  should  haye  pressed  into 
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their  service  the  numerous  false  traditions  and  fictitious  tales  con- 
tained, as  before  said,  in  those  ecclesiastical  hiatmea,  etc. ;  for 
aach  commentarieBy— 68pecially  those  that  were  written  for  the 
preaeher'a  use,  and  contain  fandM  and  eztnmigant  stcrieB  about 
the  prophets,  or  that  pretend  to  describe  the  forms  of  angels, 
heaven  and  hell,  and  their  attributes, — giving,  moreover,  whim- 
Bical  accounts  from  ecclesiastical  history, — abound  with  tradi- 
tions wliully  uudeservino:  of  credit.  These  traditions  were 
current  among  the  Jews,  who  were,  however,  unable  to  adduce 
any  proof  of  their  credibility.  There  are  also  many  sayings 
which  are  attributed  to  some  religions  writers,  bat  it  is  as  difil- 
cnlt  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  really  the  sayings  of  those 
persons  as  to  discover  how  they  became  known  to  aoch  corn- 
men  tutors . 

The  portions  of  these  commentaries  which  treat  of  the 
eloquence  and  tlie  beautiful  style  of  the  Koran,  as  well  as  the 
peculiar  tone  to  be  used  in  reciting  it,  are,  most  undoubtedly, 
excellent.  With  the  exception  .of  these  parts,  all  the  traditions 
and  stories  contained  in  such  commentaries  are  not  equally  true, 
being  mingled  together  like  real  and  mock  pearls,  the  tadL  of 
the  pnrchaser  being  to  select  the  genuine  ones,  whence  it  follows 
that  whosoever,  without  due  discrimination,  quotes  stories  from 
any  of  such  commentaries,  making  them  a  foundation  for  criti- 
cizing our  iioiy  religion,  cannot  bat  Ml  into  the  grossest  errors. 

The  three  kinds  of  books  above-mentioned  are,  therefore,  for 
writers  upon  religion,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  store  of  both 
worthless  and  precions  matter;  nevertheless  Mohammedan 
authors  have  adopted  various  means  by  which  they  axe  enabled 
to  avail  ibemselves  of  this  fruitful  source. 

Many  learned  men,  when  treating  of  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
hold  that  it  lies  within  His  power  to  do  whatsoever  pleases  llim, 
however  contrary  the  act  may  be  to  reason  and  the  laws  of 
nature.  This  is  a  dogma  in  which  they  so  conscientionsly  and 
pertinadonsly  believe,  that  every  attempt  to  shake  their  &ith 
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therein  would,  most  assured] prove  abortiYe;  in  fiiet,  they 
woold  doggedly  refoae  to  listen  to,  or  entertaui,  for  one  moment, 
any  proposition  or  argument  wMeli  did  not  harmonize  with  their 

own  favourite  convictions.    To  such  simple-minded  and  sincere 
persons  was  given  the  name  of  "heavenly  men."    Jj5\  JJi 
A|L  The  following  is  the  mode  of  authorship  adopted  by 

these  piouB  and  Tirtttoua  persons:  they  consider  all  traditions 
whateTer  to  be  trostworthy,  and,  consequently,  describe  ereiy 
ftct  related  therein  to  be  tnie,  so  mneh  so,  that  if  a  tradition  be 
handed  down  to  ns  in  Tarions  forms,  and  if  there  be  several 
traditions  respecting  one  and  the  same  event,  they  admit  all 
such  traditions  as  p:enuine,  and  affirm  tliat  a  similar  event  oc- 
curred as  many  times  &a  were  equal  to  the  number  of  the  tra- 
ditions recorded  respecting  it. 

The  works  of  such  authors,  therefore,  wiio  wrote  not  from  a 
calm  and  well  digested  consideration  of  the  subject,  but  from  the 
impulse  of  a  blind  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  are  unworthy  the  criti- 
cism of  a  foreign  saoant,  who,  having  based  his  argnments  upon 
the  traditions  contained  in  those  books,  endeavours  to  deduce 
therefrom  conclusions  injurious  to  our  religion. 

Besides  the  above  classes  of  books  there  is  also  another,  written 
exclusively  for  the  use  of  those,  who,  so  far  from  indulging  any 
doubts,  have  a  lively  and  implicit  belief  in  Mohammedanism. 
The  oljeot  for  which  such  books  were  written  being  to  make  the 
Mohammedan  reader  interested  in  the  ihith,  and  to  arouse  his 
religious  enthusiasm.* 

*  Kazce  Abool  Fazel  says  that  he  did  not  write  his  book  callad  the  Shi/a,  for 

thos€  j>oi>on9  who  do  not  bclit  v.-  in  thr  Proplict  ami  hi>«  miracles  but  for 

those  who  do  bi-lievc  imd  have  taith  in  him,  &o  that  thiir  lore  for  Mohammed  might 
be  inoeaaed,  end  thdr  fldth  in  Idem  atrnigllieiied,  and  thet,  noveerer,  thej  aiight 
be  indimd  to  p6cf9m  rigbteone  deedi*  (v.  Btihej  Kiiw  Ajei). 

\ji     J,  jiac  J  j-atjit  jii 
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These  wiitera  have,  in  their  works,  ^described  events  without 
,  any  distinction  as  to  their  being  tme  or  false,  and  without  any 
attempt'  to  investigate  the  real  meaning  of  those  events,  so  that 
a  critic  who  founds  his  argument  on  any  false  tradition  con- 
tained in  any  such  book,  does  not  fairly  judge  our  religion. 

Some  of  tlif'so  virtuous  and  learned  persons  who  held  this  kind 
of  opinion,  greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of  their  authorship. 
Attributing  the  possibility  of  everything  to  the  omnipotence  of 
Qod,  and,  hence,  considering  every  fhct  to  be  tme,  they  sought 
to  defeat  the  critics  hostile  to  their  religion,  by  proving,  with  the 
aid  of  logical  arguments,  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
or  that  fact. 

These  books  are,  indeed,  so  intelligibly  and  conclusively 
written,  that  any  believer,  whatsoever,  in  religious  miracles 
cannot  find  fault  with  any  of  the  doctrines  advanced  in  them, 
without  subjecting  the  religion  which  he  himself  has  faith  in,  to 
the  like  objections. 

But  to  one,  who,  rejecting  all  Bevelation,  believes  only  in 
natural  religion,  the  reasons  fondshed  by  these  books,  half-based 
as  they  are  upon  faith,  are  like  a  man,  who,  having  but  one  leg, 
remains  witliont  the  power  of  locomotion. 

Other  divines,  however,  who  were  more  learned  than  the  rest, 
adopted  a  philosophical  method  in  their  authorship ;  endeavour- 
ing to  prove  that  religion  coincides  with  science,  they  investi- 
gated the  truth  of  every  tradition  and  expilained  the  meaning  of 

\J  ii-^U  jMaJl  J      .jitt,s-Ull  ^  Jjti  aUili 
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eacby  per  se.  Shah-Val^-Ulla  of  Delhi  j^jL^j  aUI  ^^^l- 
jlLc  <d!\  is  considered  as  the  latest  of  such  learned  philosophical 
divmeB,  but  it  is  much  to  bo  regretted  that  sneh  works  as  bis 
should  not  have  been  more  generally  intiodneed,  a  cirenmstanoe 
partly  attributable  to  their  contents  being  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  ordinary  readers,  and  partly  to  their  being  unpalatable 
to  those  Tirtuous  authors  who  object  to  adducing  any  reasons  for 
their  belief,  and  arc,  moreover,  unwilling  that  philosophy  should 
be  called  in  to  prove  religion. 

The  divines  of  the  former  class  who  have  laboured  to  bring 
forward  philosophical  reasons  for  their  belief  haye  been  accused 
by  the  latter  of  being  enemies  of  the  orthodox  fiiith,  and  have 
been  called  disbelieyers  in  Islam,  an  accusation  fh>m  which  even 
Shah-Vali-Ullah  <0J^       ili  himself  has  not  been  able  to  escape. 

But  another  delect  is  to  be  fouud  in  Iheso  books,  which  is 
that  the  arguments  employed  in  them  are  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  old  pbiloBOphy-^principles  many  of  which  have 
either  become  obsolete,  proved  to  be  false,  or  have  been  explained 
in  a  different  manner,  by  modem  science  or  philosophy.  This 
defect,  however,  is  not  confined  to  writers  upon  Mohunmedan 
theology  only,  but  is  to  be  found  in  the  theological  writers  of 
other  religions  also  who  discuss  religion  upon  philosophical 
principles.  It  consequently  becomes  the  duty  of  the  lullowers 
of  every  religion,  who  wish  to  preserve  it  pure  and  unadulterated, 
to  revise  the  works  which  have  been  written  on  the  principles  of 
andent  philosophy,  and  to  write  new  books  on  the  principles 
of  modem  philosophy,  thus  enabling  the  principles  of  their 
leligion  to  be  disenssed  upon  those  of  natural  science. 

lY.-AAi  MOHAMMEDAN  LAW,  OB  THE  FIKAH. 

While  Mohammedan  theological  works  were  in  the  above- 
mentioned  condition,  the  task  of  the  writers  upon  our  law 
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became  neoeflssrily  Tory  diffienlt.  Under  tlieee  eirenmstances, 

* 

they  considered  the  Koran,*  the  truih  of  whicli  was  universally 
admitted,  as  the  best  and  most  important  source  wlience  to 
dehTe  the  principles  of  our  law ;  next  to  the  Koran,  such  of  tke 
sayings  of  the  Prophet,  tlie  authenticity  of  which  had  been 
ntisfactoiily  proved ;  and  lastly,  thoee  of  the  Prophet's  enr- 
Tiving  asBoeiateB.  Some  wiiten,  indeed,  regard  the  sayings, 
even  of  the  companions  of  the  Prophet's  assoeiateB,  as  an  avail- 
able eource  for  the  same  object. 

There  were  many  cases,  however,  that  either  presented  them- 
selves to  the  minds  of  tlie  lawyers,  or  actually  occurred,  which 
had  never  been  anticipated  or  contemplated,  whether  in  the 
Koran  itself  or  in  the  Hadeeses,  and  concerning  which,  conse- 
quently, no  positiye  decision  eonld  be  fonnd,  on  a  first  trial,  eitiier 
in  the  Koran  itself  or  in  the  aboTe-mentioned  books.  In  this 
dilemma  onr  writers  upon  law,  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  find  a 
which  should  meet  such  ca.-(  in  t  li  :'  Koran  or  the  Hudeeses; 
and  in  this  they  fortunately  succeeded  by  considering  the  way 
in  which  words  had  been  used  in  the  above  authorities,  as  well 
as  the  different  meanings  of  which  such  words  were  susceptible ; 
and  wherever  an  instance  was  found  of  one  case  lesembling 
another,  the  same  decision  served  fbr  both. 

These  writers  sometimes  took  the  decision  given  by  the  Konn 
npon  particular  cases  as  applicable  generally,  and  at  other  times 
discovered  exceptions  to  the  general  decisions  of  the  Koran.  The 
same  writers  also  laid  down  some  principles  and  rules,  by  using 
which,  decisions  might  be  found  in  the  Koran  upon  peculiar  or 
extraordinary  cases,  and  thisfonned  a  new  branch  of  onr  theology 

•  During  the  Prophet's  lifctimo,  the  Koran  wa«  not  ^ttcn  in  extmso,  as  it  noir 
appean^  Iml  cnlj  detached  purtiuun  thereof;  other  parts  had  been  confided  to 
■MBOTy,  and  coma  penooa  were  Amnd  who  bad  eommitted  eren  fheiriuikof  iito 
nenory.   From  the  abofo  united  wniroeai  tbe  Koran  was,  in  the  time  «tf  Abu-fiekr, 

composed  in  its  prr<=rnt  form,  nn<1  Avrn  proQOIIDOed  tO  bo  COIieot  by  penom  wbo  had 
heard  it  recited  by  the  l^phet  iiinueif. 
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under  the  name  of  iii  J^l— the  principles  of  Mohammedan  law. 
General  books  have  also  been  written  by  which  decisions  have 
been  derived  from  the  Koran,  respecting  the  material  or  physical 
aotioDB  of  men.  Such  books  are  called  Hi  i^^.  Treatises  or 
Books  upon  Mohammedan  Law,  or  the  likak.  The  last  of 
tbese  books,  written  on  tbe  principles  of  the  Ilamnfi  sect, 
is  the  Fatawa  Alumgeeree  ^^^X^U  ^Jcj ,  composed  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Alumgeer.  Great  credit  and  many  thanks  are 
due  to  the  authors  of  such  works,  for  the  vast  labour  and  trouble 
they  undertook  in  writing  them,  and  no  doubt  an  equal  respect 
shoald  be  entertained  as  well  for  the  productions  themselves  as  for 
their  writers;  bnt  with  the  exception  of  those  decidons  plainly 
ennndated  in  the  Koran  or  in  the  genuine  Hadeeses,  all  tiie  rest 
being  bnt  mere  dednctions  from  the  aforesaid  decisions  (of  the 
Koran)  must  not  be  considered  as  enunciating  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion.  Foreign  writers  and  critics  have  generally 
fallen  into  mistakes  by  considering  sucli  deduced  or  second- 
hand decisions  as  constituting  our  true  religion. 

No  doubt  those  eminent  scholars  who  so  deduced  these 
decisions  from  the  original  principles  of  Islam  were  frr  more 
learned  than  oursdves,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  quite  as 
liable  to  error  as  we  are,  so  that  it  can,  by  no  means,  be  predicated 
of  all  such  deduced  decisions  that  tliev  are  entirelv  immaculate, 
or  free  from  mistakes.  Hence  it  follows  that  our  law  books  are 
full  of  two  kinds  of  principles  and  decisions ;  the  one  class  being 
those  original  decisions  of  our  religion  which  are  considered 
fisDltless,  the  other  such  as  are  deduced  from  the  former  class, 
and  which,  for  that  very  reason,  may  be  said  to  be  liable  to 
mistakes.  It  i»,  therefore,  the  duty  of  those  who  investigate,  or 
who  criticise  our  law,  first  to  distinguish  the  one  class  of 
decisions  from  the  other;  because  if  any  fault  be  found  with  any 
decision  of  the  latter,  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  our  religion, 
but  to  the  learned  man  who  deduced  those  decisions  from  our 
religion,  and  who  cannot  be  entitled  to  any  higher  rank  than 
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that  of  a  lawyer  of  our  religion.  The  Jour  great  lawyers  pf  our 
religion  hold  a  like  opinion.* 

•  Alwo-Hanct'fu  <U*i^  y  \  om  of  these  lawyers,  when  explaining  any  principle 

of  our  law,  used  to  declare,  that  what  he  himself  said  should  be  coofiidcred  as  the  best 
lie  waU  form  on  flu  labjecty  and  as  entitled  to  eredit  only  §o  lang  ai  nntfl 


abettor  one  mwfovnd  to  eballengo  our lieltef.  Imem  Malik  i'  Cii^  .  another 
of  these  four,  held  that  a  principle  enonciated  bj  any  one  bot  the  Prophet  wai  liaUe 
to  error.  Imam  Hambal  J^^c*-  ^t«\  i  ^  *  nntheritj,  iniiited  that  en&n 
dependenoe  shoidd  not  be  plaoed  upon  what  he  eaid,  bnt  that  the  Eoiaa  and  the 
HadeeiifBi  dionld  be  eonenlted.    Lastly,  Shafai  ^^ytilil  ^  ^  occaiion  told 

Ibrahim  Hoozame  ^a^^ y  \  >  ^  o^hva  pnpils,  that  he  ought  not  to  rely  upon 

his  opinion,  but  must  form  one  for  himself  from  the  Koran  and  the  Uodceses, 
inaamneh  at  the  sayings  of  every  one,  except  tiioee  of  the  Prophet,  were  liable  to 


Amij  ^JM  ^\  ^Uttli  Jyj  ^\  \j\ 

^1       J^^  ^\m5  M  u^j  tiflU  ^UJl  ^^,1^  ji;^ 

^TV        Ir^        LT^  '^^^  l*^^^  J^i  ^ 
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ESSAY 

MOHAMMEDAJJ"  TRADITIONS. 


Sbotion  h-'Bcw  ikey  earn  into  Exuience, 

FfiOH  the  earliest  timea  of  MohamiucdaQ  history  the  Ilol^ 
Koran  has  always  continoed  to  bo,  as  it  will  for  ever  remain, 
a  real  and  abundant  source  of  Mohammedan  law ;  and  it  is 
the  belief  of  every  Masealmaa  that  the  Prophet  himself  alwaya 
aeted  conformably  to  the  Koran— that  is,  in  perfect  obedience 
to  the  commands  contained  in  that  holy  hook,  both  when  ex- 
pressly enjoined  or  only  tacitly  implied.  It  wujs  in  accordance 
with  this  grand  principle  tbat  Ayeshah  taught  us,  by  licr  rejec- 
tion of  the  hadees  which  declared  the  dead  could  hear,  to  dis- 
oardy  at  once,  without  inquiry,  as  apocryphal  and  sporionet 
every  hadees  that  clashed  with  the  injunctions  of  the  Koran. 

Bnt  when  we  believe  that  the  Prophet  received  the  Wahea 
Qhair  Mntloo,  or  Hadees,  that  ia,  in  other  words,  a  revelatioii 
in  which  was  declared  the  sense  only  of  what  he  aflerwarda 
delivered  to  bis  followers  in  his  own  words,  then,  of  course, 
it  becomes  incumbent  upon  us  to  search  after  and  collect  the 
sayings  of  the  Prophet  himself.  When,  moreover,  we  believe 
that  no  genuine  hadees  can  be  contrary  to  the  import  of  the 
Koran,  then,  indeed,  we  shall  find  in  the  coorse  of  onr  inqoiiy 
and  investigation,  that  of  trae  hadeeees  there  are  three  descrip- 
tions only.  Of  these,  one  wonld  be  in  confirmation  and  support 
of  the  Koran;  another  would  serve  by  way  of  explanation  of, 
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tnd  comment  upon,  some  of  the  paeesgee  in  that  sacred  writ, 

while  the  third  would  bear  refereuce  to  such  matters  aa  have 
not  been  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  Holy  Koran. 

But  the  Prophet  himself  has  informed  us  that  (leaving  the 
Holy  Koran  out  of  question)  all  his  sayings  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  rerelationB;  but  that  the  two  following  kinds  only 
are  to  be  taken  aa  such :  Firsts  those  whieh  he  himself  deelared 
had  been  divinely  revealed;  and  secondly,  those  which  have 
reference  to  religions  dogmas,  to  morals,  or  to  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  soul  in  the  world  to  come.  Consequently,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hadeeses  of  the  above-mentioned  two  kinds, 
the  rest  of  the  sayings  and  actions  of  the  Prophet  are  looked 
upon  by  ns  in  the  same  light  as  those  of  any  other  holy,  yir- 
taons,  and  truly  pious  personage ;  and  this  our  assertion  the 
Prophet  himself  supports,  when  he  says,  **  Terily,  I  am  nothing 
more  than  a  mortal.  Accept  and  act  according  to  what  I  say 
relatiTe  to  your  religion ;  but  when  I  order  you  anything  on 
my  own  account,  then,  verily,  I  am  also  a  mau." 

Upon  examining  the  sayings  and  deeds  of  our  Prophet,  we 
find  some  of  them  relating  to  our  religion,  others  connected  with 
the  peculiar  cirenmstances  of  his  life,  some  bearing  upon  society 
in  general,  and  others,  again,  concerning  the  art  of  government. 

Of  the  above  classifications  of  Mohammed's  sayings  and 
practice,  ihe  la.-t  three  only  are  of  a  nature  requiring  to  be 
investigated  and  discriminated  as  to  which  of  them  are  inspired 
and  which  are  not,  and  therefore  we  should  accept  as  really  in- 
spired those  sayings  only  the  authority  for,  and  proof  of,  which 
are  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  so  doing. 

Although  our  Prophet  has  expressly  and  repeatedly  ordered 
us  always  to  follow  his  footprints  as  dosely  as  possible,  never- 
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tbelefls  that  command  baa  been  understood  as  being  relatiTe  to 

religion  exclusively ;  as  for  us  Mohammedans,  we  have  tried 
to  follow  his  example,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  in  the  remain- 
ing three  of  the  above-mentioned  points.  The  difference  between 
these  two  modes  ol  procedure  being  that,  in  the  first  case,  we  are 
bound  and  obliged,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  follow  it;  whilei  in 
the  seoond  one,  we  do  so  adTisedly  on  our  own  account,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  honour  for  ourseWes  in  the  next  world, 
and  out  of  attachment,  reverence,  love,  and  gratitude  to  our 
Prophet,  so  that  without,  in  the  least,  disparaging  religion,  we 
can  quit  that  path,  if  compelled  so  to  do,  by  time  or  by  circum- 
stunces. 

All  these  and  the  like  considerations  obliged  us  to  collect  and 
investigate  all  the  sayings  of  our  Prophet.  During  eren 
Mohammed's  lifetime,  the  dominions. of  Islam  had  become  exr 
tensive,  and  the  converts  to  it  numerous :  it  was  impossible  for 
every  Moslem  to  be  in  personal  communication  with  the  Pro- 
phet, and  hence  it  became  indispensable  that  his  (the  Prophet's) 
sayings  and  deeds  should  be  made  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  such  of  his  followers  as  were  at  a  distance  from  him  ;  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  that,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
hadees,  the  Prophet  approved  of  this  being  done.  Ibni  Masood 
represents  himself  as  having  heard  from  the  Pxophety  "  May 
God  prosper  that  person  who  heard  my  words,  and  faithfully 
delivered  them  unto  others,  for,  verily,  there  might  be  among 
the  latter  some  one  who  might  heed  my  word  better  than  the 
deliverer  himself."  (Termizee,  etc.) 

"ll^^  ^  ^  Lj< 

It  was  firom  this  time  that  tradition  first  came  into  credit. 
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Although  we  find  that  even  during  the  Prophet's  lifetime 
certain  individuals  vised  to  commit  to  writing  some  detached 
hadeeses,  and  that  immediately  after  his  death  the  custom  still 
continued  on  the  increase,  yet,  in  both  those  periods,  it  was  so 
limited  as  not  to  attract  any  special  notice  or  attention.  Besides 
there  were  still  living  so  many  persons  who  had  themselTcs  heard 
the  Prophet,  and  those  who  had  not  conld  so  easily  make  them- 
selves well  acquainted  with  his  sayings  and  deeds,  that  no 
necessity  was  felt  for  making  a  collection  of  all  such  sayings 
and  practice  of  the  prophet. 

In  course  of  time,  however,  when  those  aged  persona  who  had 
seen  and  heard  the  Prophet  began  to  depart,  one  by  one,  from 
this  life,  the  absolate  necessity  for  collecting  the  hadeeses  became 
more  and  more  urgent;  so  mnch  so,  indeed,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  centnry  of  the  Hejra,  several  truly 
virtuous  and  pious  persons,  who  regarded  this  world  with  con- 
tempt, and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  religion,  undertook 
the  task  of  collecting  the  liadeeses.  Sucli  is  the  true  and  faith- 
ful account  of  Mohammedan  traditions  and  hadeeses. 

Section  \\.— Punishment  awarded  by  the  Prophet  to  persons 
who  should /ail  to  deliver  the  Hadeeses  truly  and  Jaithjully, 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  eostom  of  delivering  hadeeses 
to  other  persons  commenced  during  the  lifetime  of  Mohammed, 

and  by  liis  direction.  It  now,  tlierefore,  remains  for  us  to  make 
known  how  particular  the  Prophet  was  respecting  tlie  faitliful 
transmission  of  hadeeses  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  for  this 
purpose  we  think  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  quote  the  very 
words  of  the  Prophet  Ibni  Abbas  makes  Mohammed  state, 
"  Convey  to  other  persons  none  of  my  words  except  those  which 
ye  know  of  a  sarety.  Verily  he  who  purposely  represents  my 
words  wrongly,  would  find  a  place  nowhere  for  himself  but  in 
fire."  (^Tennizee), 
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(i^jL^I  jrl;^)  jU^       jrjM&«  jfiulJ  IjMje^  ^jaj  ^iP^a^ 

Samnh,  son  of  Jaiidob»  and  Moghayeny  aon  of  Shobah, 
lepreflent  the  PM>pliet  as  saying,  "  Whoe?er  commnmeaftea  my 
words  to  oihen,  but  without  being  son  of  thoir  correctness, 

▼erily,  be  Is  one  of  the  two  liars"  {i.e,  one,  he  who  ntters  a 

direct  falsehood,  and  the  other,  he  who  represents  a  statement 
as  true,  although  he  himself  thinks  it  to  be  untrue).  (.Moslim). 

Notwithstanding,  howe7er,  all  this  precaation  on  the  part  of 
onr  Prophet,  we  find  that  false  and  spnrions  traditions  did  creep 
into  Islam,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  ftlse  traditions  and 
apocryphal  booksfonnd  their  way  into  Judaism  and  Christianity; 

the  only  difi'erence  as  to  this  point  between  Islam  and  the  two 
last-mentioned  faiths  being,  that  Moslem  divines  have  never 
suffered  pious  frauds  to  form  one  of  their  religious  doctrines;  and 
as  they  always  regarded  such  an  act  in  the  light  of  a  great  crime, 
BO  they  never  endeavonred  to  save  the  originator  of  such  traditions, 
howerer  pnre  and  virtnoos  the  intention  might  haye  been  with 
which  he  introduced  them,  from  heU-fire,  the  abode  which  the 
Prophet  himself  had  appointed  for  such  a  transgressor;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Christian  Fathers  of  the  Church,  as  Origen  and 
others,  manifestly  acting  against  their  inward  convictions,  con- 
sidered pious  frauds  in  matters  of  religion  not  only  allowable 
but  even  meritorious  and  deserTing  of  God's  faTOur.^ 

>  Sir  W.  Moir  i«l*teft,  in  his  Ocvdoo  Hiatory  of  the  Ghmtian  Church,  that  in 
tiM  neond  oentary  a  qaeotion  arow  MBMig  tht  OhriiliMW  on  tU*  poliit,  wlutiMr, 
in  their  diseoBsiona  upon  matters  of  religlMi  with  idolstors  and  heathen  philo- 
sophers, it  was  right  or  not  to  adopt  the  same  Btjlo  of  arguments,  and  the  name 
weapons  as  were  nsed  by  the  opposite  party  ?  Quided  hy  the  opinions  of  Origen 
and  others,  the  question  was  docidad  in  tlM  alBimativ*.  II  mm  o«rt»ialj  a  nmh 
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Skction  m.^TXe  Styk  of  Compariium  employed  in  the  tn^oii- 

itiff  of  a  Tradition, 

For  the  pnipose  of  expreflsing  how  a  hadees  had  been  com- 
mnnieated  &om  one  person  to  anotiher)  certain  introductoiy 
reibal  forms  were  selected  by  duly  qnalified  persons,  and  it  was 
inenmbent  upon  every  one  abont  to  narrate  a  badees,  to  com- 
mence by  that  particular  form  appropriated  to  tbe  said  hadees, 
and  this  was  done  with  the  view  of  seciirinf^  for  each  hadees  the 
quantum  of  credit  to  which  it  might  be  justly  entitled. 

These  introductory  verbal  forms  are  as  follow:  (1)  Uas*.  "He 
said  to  me;"  (S)  Jyb  isju^  "  I  beard  bim  saying (3)  U  J\i 

of  their  cbtMrmimtioB,  that  the  Chrfaliui  doeton  pNnnA  wapuhr  in  the  oontosfc, 

and  aBsortod  their  advantage  orer  their  oppononta ;  bnt  nt  tho  mm&  time,  this 
triumph  was  attended  with  some  damagt  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  fairness. — People 
were  led  to  tutpect  that  for  thif  reMon  trere  those  qmrious  books  iasaed,  whidi 
i^ttt  M$  eenhuy  mads  til«tr  t^tpeartutee  in  gnat  nmiAen.  bt  tiie  mn»  my*  tho 
phikMOphers  uied  sometimes  to  put  forth  books  upholding  some  particular  doctrine ; 
and  by  asrrihinif  the  nnthnrxhijt  to  eminent  men,  they  secured  for  their  productions  that 
attention  and  cotisideration  which  Utey  would  not  have  received  had  the  mvnes  of  the 
rtalmiaanhimappembd.  Im  Hke  maamr^  Uk  Cknttiaim  vh9  argml  in  ikt  tl^  9/ 
the  phihaopherg,  used  to  write  books  and  i$mm  them  uadar  the  name  of  an  apostU,  or 
of  a  pupil  nf  an  npo^fle,  or  of  any  other  person  of  note  and  renown.  Tbin  practice, 
which  originated  in  the  third  century,  was  perpetuated  for  many  centuries  in  the 
Romiah  Ohnieh.  /(  u,  however^  a  very  curable  practice^  and  opposed  to  the  principU$ 
of  tttmat  IMl— Mair's  Ohnnh  Hisloiy,  Ftai  IL,  Ob.  S.  MMheim  writes  m 
foOowa:— The  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans  deemed  it  not  only  lawful  but  com- 
mendable to  deceive  and  to  lie  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  pieti/.  The  Jews  living  in 
Egypt  learned  from  them  tliis  sentiment  before  tbe  Christian  era.  Of  this  no  one 
tvOl  dmibft  who  edb  to  mind  the  mniieroiu  firperise  of  booh  tmdbr  ffte  namot  of 
mdmnt  m«n,  the  Sybilline  versos,  and  other  similar  trash,  a  largo  mass  of  which 
appeared  in  this  and  tho  follrcwing  conturios.  I  would  not  say  that  thf  orthodox 
Ohriatiana  forged  all  the  books  of  this  character ;  on  the  oontrary,  it  is  probable 
tbiik  llio  gnatar  pari  of  Himb  originatid  fSram  Hio  foondon  at  the  gnostio  ooeta; 
jat  thai  tbo  Ckristkau  who  were  free  from  the  heterodox  Tiews  tcere  not  wholly 
fret  from  this  fnnlt,  is  too  dear  fr,  dimrd." — Ecd.  Ilist.  ch.  ill.  p.  70,  edit.  1860. 

Mosheim  again  writes  upon  the  8aiiie  subject  as  follows  : — "There  were  rarious 
causes  requiring  this  to  bo  done  at  an  early  period,  and  partioolarly  this,  that  not 
long  aftor  tiia  SaTioor'a  aaoenaion,  ▼arioua  Uatorfoa  of  hia  life  and  doetrlneo,  faU  of 
impositiona  and  fables,  were  composed  by  persons  of  no  bad  intentions,  perhaps, 
but  who  were  snp^^rstitions,  simple,  and  addicted  to  piout  frauds;  and  afterwards 
various  xpurious  writings  were  palmed  upon  the  world,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
holy  apostUo."'  Boot  Hlal.,  Bart  11^  chap,  ii.,  p.  86. 
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"He  toM  me; "  (4)  U/J  "He wlated  to  me;"  (5)  "He 

informed  me;"  (6)  liUl  "He  informed  me;"  (7)  ^  "From." 

The  first  four  introductory  forms  -vvcre  to  be  used  only  in  the 
case  of  an  original  narrator  communicating  the  very  words  of 
the  badees  to  the  next  one  below  him.  The  fifth  and  sixth 
inirodoctoiy  Terbal  forme  were  med  when  a  nimtor  inqeired 
of  the  nairator  immediatelj  abore  him  whether  rach  or  each  a 
ihety  or  cirenmatanoe,  wae  or  was  not  correct.  The  last  form  is 
not  sufficiently  explicit,  and  the  consequence  is  that  it  cannot 
be  decided  to  which  of  the  two  persons  the  hadees  related  be- 
longs, 80  that  unless  other  facts  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  it 
cannot  be  satiafactorily  proved  whether  there  be  any  other  per- 
sona, one,  or  more  than  one,  intermediary  between  the  two 
narrators.  As  to  any  external  facta  that  might  prove  what  was 
required  to  be  known,  the  learned  are  divided  in  their  opinions. 

First:  If  it  be  known  of  a  certainty  that  the  narrator  is  not 
notorious  for  fraudulently  omitting  the  names  of  other  parties 
forming  links  in  the  chain  of  narration,  and  who  also  lived  at 
such  a  time  and  in  such  a  locality  that  it  was  possil)le,  although 
not  proved,  that  they  Tiaited  each  other,  then  it  might  be  taken 
for  granted  that  there  were  no  other  narrators  intermediary  be- 
tween these  two. 

Secondly :  Other  learned  authorities  add  that  it  must  be  proved 
that  they  visited  each  other,  at  least  once  in  their  life-time. 

Thirdly :  Others  assert  it  must  be  proved  that  they  remained 
together  for  such  a  time  as  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
learn  the  hadees,  one  from  the  other. 

Fourthly :  Some  hold  that  it  must  be  proved  that  one  of  them 
really  learned  the  hadees  irom  the  other. 

Bionov  IV.—  Value  of  Hadeuei  as  ri^arda  the  eommimleaUan 
of  ikimjrcm  one  narrator  to  another » 
Whenever  a  hadees  is  narrated,  its  value  and  importance  are 

to  be  estimated  from  the  links  forming  the  chain  of  narration. 
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Fini  :  \i  OkkM*  Momud  cf  Mar'/oo  (a  hadeea  which 
is  said  to  haye  been  narrated  by  the  Prophet)*  This  appellation 
is  g^ven  to  a  hadees  when  the  narrator  expressly  says  that  some 

certain  tiling  has  been  said  or  performed  by  the  Prophet  him- 
self, or  has  been  done  by  others  in  his  presence.  If  the  chain 
of  narrators  up  to  Mohammed  is  complete,  the  hadees,  in  that 
ease,  is  called  J.dB^  Marfoo  Muttaal  (a  hadees  which 
is  said  to  have  been  related  by  the  Piophety  and  the  list  of  whoae 
narrators  is  complete) ;  hat  if  the  chain  of  narraton  is  not 
complete,  then  it  is  called  ^iaSi^  Marfoo  Munkata  (a 

hadees  represented  to  have  been  related  by  the  Prophet,  but  of 
which  the  list  of  narrators  is  incomplete). 

Second:  tJy^  b  MotmI  or  Moukoof  (a  hadees  re- 

lated by  an  associate  of  the  Prophet  without  having  been  ascribed 
to  the  latter).  If  the  chain  of  narrators  np  to  the  aasodate  is 
oomplete,  the  hadees  wonld,  in  that  case,  be  called  J«aix« 
Mar  sal  Muttasil,  but  if  incomplete,  then  it  would  be  called 
^Uflv^  c^r^  Morsal  Munkata, 

Opinions  of  learned  men  are  mnch  divided  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  hadees  Monal  Muttasil,  ehoold  be  considered  as 
genuine  and  authoritative.  Bat  such  a  hadees  of  the  asaoeiate 
as  describes  an  event  or  a  place  which  he  himself  did  not  see, 
should  not  justly  be  regarded  as  having  an  equal  authority 
as  one  mentioned  by  the  Prophet.  Perfectly  just  and  true 
are  the  opinions  of  those  learned  persons  who  maintain  that 
the  hadeeses  related  by  Ayesba  as  to  the  manner  in  which  re- 
velations began  to  be  communicated  to  the  Prophet  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  authority. 

Third :  g^LuU  Maktoo,  that  is,  hadeeses  related  by  those  per- 
sons who  saw  the  a.-5sociates  of  the  Prophet,  but  which  have  not 
been  traced  up  to  the  associates.  This  hadees  is  also  respectively 
called  J..3x^  Maktoo  Muttasil  and  Maktoo  Munkata  when 
the  chain  of  its  narrators  is  either  complete  or  incomplete. 
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Fourth :  t^l^j  lUmayat  (tnditioii)*  This  is  quite  disdnet 
from  any  of  the  above-mentioned  ones,  and  the  name  is  given 
to  such  hadeeses  as  commence  in  this  wise — "  it  has  been  re- 
lated," or  ''sack  and  such  a  person  thus  narrated  it."  Hadeeses 
of  this  kind  are  no  more  entitled  to  credit  than  is  public  gossip. 
It  is  firom  sneh  hadeeses  that  our  eommentators  and  historians, 
both  saeied  and  prolSme,  have  made  their  works  so  Tolnminonsi 
and  it  is  this  mbbish  and  nonsense  that  diminishes  the  credit  of 
Hishamee,  Tabnluti  Kabeer,  otherwise  Katibol  Wakedee  and 
others, 

Sbotioh  Y^-^Vabte  and  m^partonee  qf  Madme$  <u  judged  by 
ihs  eharaeter  of  the  narrators. 

Whenever  tlie  value  and  genuineness  of  any  hadeeses  are  judged 
from  the  character  of  their  narrators,  their  respectiye  merits  are 
considered  in  the  following  order  : — 

First:  .^utf*  JSaAeek  (genuine).  This  appellation  is  giyen  to 

that  hadees,  sU  whose  narrators  were  truly  pious  and  Tirtuons 

persons,  who  had  never  been  charged  with  any  misdemeanour, 
and  who  w^ere  distinguished  for  their  truth  and  integrity. 

The  quantum  of  credit  reposed  in  such  hadeeses  was  much 
increased  by  their  having  been,  separately,  related  by  individuals 
of  the  same  character  as  the  ahoTe.  There  are  very  few  hadeeses 
of  this  kind. 

Second:  Eaton  (of  mediocre  credit).  This  title  is 
given  to  that  hadees,  all  whose  narrators  do  not  approach  in 

moral  excellence  to  those  of  the  first  one,  but  nevertheless  are 
much  esteemed  for  their  piety  and  general  good  character,  and 
also  to  such  hadees  the  source  of  which  is  well  known.  There 
are  many  hadeeses  of  this  kind,  and  which  form  the  subject  matter 
of  our  best  works  on  hadeeses. 

Third :  kJ^iU  Daerf  (weak).  This  appellation  ia  given  to 
those  hadeeses  of  whose  nanators  only  one  or  more  do  not  ap- 
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pear  to  rawmble  those  of  the  fint  or  aeoond  olaas.  The  degree 

of  weakness  of  sneh  hadeeses  is  formed  fnm  its  causes,  and  oar 

books  upon  badeeses  of  the  second  rank  are  full  of  tbose  of  ibis 
description. 

Fourth:  v.;-*i;^  Ghareeb  (scarce).  This  appellation  is  given 
to  such  badeeses  whose  narrators  hare  related  hat  very  few 
hadeeses. 

&£CTi0N  Yl.'-De^ee  of  Autkentidiy  of  the  narrators  as  judged 

by  thdr  aeqmrements. 

The  associates  of  the  prophet,  and  those  persons  who  lived  im- 
mediately after  them,  used  to  relate,  with  tlie  exce}ition  of  the 
Koran,  the  sense  of  the  Prophet's  words,  in  their  own  language, 
unless  they  had  to  use  some  phrases  containing  prayers,  or  when 
they  had  to  point  out  to  others  the  Teiy  words  of  the  prophet. 
It  Is  natand  to  suppose  that  deeply  learned  persons  would  them- 
selves  understand  and  deliver,  to  others,  the  sense  of  the  sayings 
better  than  persons  of  inferior  parts,  and  therefore  narrators 
have  been  divided  into  seven  grades. 

First:  Persons  highly  conspicuous  for  their  learning  and 
legal  acquirements,  as  well  as  for  their  retentive  memory.  Such 
persons  are  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Juj)  AimaUU 

Aadees,  that  is  **  Leaders  in  Hadeeees." 

Second :  Persons  who,  as  to  their  knowledge  take  rank  after 
the  first,  and  who  bat  very  rarely  committed  any  mistake. 

Third :  Persons  who  haye  made  alterations  in  the  pare  re- 
ligion of  tlie  Prophet,  without  carrying  them  to  extremes  by 
prejudice,  but  respecting  whose  integrity  and  honesty  there  is 
no  doubt. 

Fourth :  Persons  respecting  whom  nothing  is  known. 

Fifth:  Persons  who  haye  made  alterations  in  the  pore  re- 
ligion of  the  Prophet^  and,  actuated  by  prejodioe,  hare  canied 
them  to  extremes. 
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Sixth :  Persons  who  are  pertinaoioasly  seeptical,  and  hare  not 

a  retentive  memory* 

Seventh :  Persons  who  are  notorious  for  inventing  spurious 
hadcesea.  Learnod  diTinea  of  our  religion  are  of  opinion  that 
the  hadeeses  related  by  persons  of  the  first  three  classes  should 
be  accepted  aa  tme,  according  to  their  leapectiTe  merits,  and 
alao  that  hadeeses  related  by  penons  coming  nnder  the  three 
last  classes,  shonid  be,  at  once,  entirely  rejected ;  and  that  the 
hadeeses  related  by  persons  of  the  fourth  class,  should  be  passed 
over  unnoticed  so  long  as  the  narrator  remained  unknown. 

SBonoN  Ylh^Hbiasnmedaiu  were  permitted  to  relate  tratUtUme 

from  the  Jereish  Sertptwres, 

Our  prophet  expressly  gives  us  permission  to  relate  traditions 
from  the  Jews ;  an  assertion  for  the  support  of  which  we  think  it 
Bofficient  to  quote  a  hadees  of  the  Prophet  to  that  effisct. 

Abdollah,  son  of  Ammar,  makes  the  Prophet  as  saying  "Con- 
vey my  words  to  the  people,  although  they  might  be  no  more 
than  a  verse,  and  relate  traditions  from  the  Jews,  and  there  is  no 
harm  therein.  Whosoever  consuucts  falsehoodji  upon  me  shall 
have  fire  for  his  abode  "  {Bokharee), 

Section  VIU,^ Causes  of  difference  among  Tradtti<m» 

We  should  not  be  Justi6ed  in  concluding  that,  whenever  a 
difference  is  met  with  in  traditions,  these  latter  are  nothing  more 
than  so  many  mere  inventions  and  fhbrications  of  the  narrators, 
shice,  besides  the  Ihbrication  of  hadeeses,  there  are  also  other 

natural  causes  which  might  occasion  such  difoences;  and  we 
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shall  now  oonaider  thoie  natural  oaaiea  which  prodooe  mich . 
Tariety  among^  hadeeses. 

(1)  .  A  miflnndentanding  of  the  real  seuBe  of  the  saying  of  the 
Prophet. 

(2)  .  Difference  of  the  opinions  of  two  narrators  in  under- 
standing the  true  sense  of  the  Prophet's  saying. 

(3)  .  Inability  to  enauoiate  clearly  the  eeose  of  the  Prophet's 
saying. 

(4)  .  Failure  of  memory  on  the  part  of  the  narrator— in  con- 
aeqnence  of  which  he  either  left  out  some  portion  or  portions  of 
the  Prophet's  saying,  or  mixed  up  together  the  meanings  of  two 
different  hadeeses. 

(5)  .  Explanation  of  any  portion  of  the  hadees  given  by  the 
narrator,  with  the  intention  of  its  being  easily  understood  by  the 
party  hearing  it,  but  unfortunately  mistaken  by  the  latter  for  an 
actual  portion  of  the  hadees  itself. 

(6)  .  Quotations  of  certain  of  the  Prophet's  words  hy  the 
narrator,  for  the  pnrpose  of  supporting  his  own  narration,  while 
the  hearers  of  the  nairation  erroneously  took  the  whole  of  it  as 
being  the  Prophet's  own  words. 

(7)  .  Traditions  borrowed  from  the  Jews  erroneously  taken  to 
be  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  difference  existing  between 
such  Jewish  traditions  was  thua  transferred  to  those  of  the 
Mohammedans.  The  stories  of  ancient  persons  and  early  pro- 
phets, with  which  our  histories  and  commentaries  are  filled,  are 
all  derived  from  these  sources. 

(8)  .  The  difference  which  is  naturally  caused  in  the  continual 
transmission  of  a  tradition  by  oral  commnnication,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  case  of  traditions  having  miracles  for  their  subject-matter. 

(9)  .  The  various  states  and  circumstances  in  which  the  different 
narrators  saw  the  Prophet. 

Section  IX,-^ Apocryphal  Hadeeses* 
There  eiists  no  doubt  respecting  the  circumstance  of  certain 
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persons  having  fabricated  some  hadeeses  in  the  Propliet's  name. 
Those  who  perpetrated  so  impudent  a  forgery  were  men  of  the 
following  descriptions : — 

(1)  .  Persons  desirous  of  introducing  some  praiseworthy  oustom 
amoDg  the  pablio,  forged  hadeeses  in  order  to  seeiue  Bnecess. 
8iieh  &brieatioii  is  lestrieted  exeltisiyely  to  those  hadeeses  which 
treat  of  the  advantages  and  benefits  whieh  reading  the  Koran 
and  praying  proenre  to  any  one,  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next;  which  show  how  reciting  passages  from  the  Koran  cures 
every  disease,  etc. :  the  real  object  of  such  frauds  being  to  lead 
the  public  into  the  habit  of  reading  the  Koran  and  of  praying. 
According  to  our  religion  the  perpetrators  of  such  fraads,  or  of 
any  others,  stand  in  the  list  of  shinen. 

(2)  .  Preachers,  with  a  view  of  collecting  large  congr^tions 
aronnd  them,  and  of  amusing  their  hearers,  invented  many 
hadeeses,  sneh  hadeeses  being  only  those  which  describe  the  state 
and  condition  of  paradise  and  of  hell,  as  well  as  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  soul  after  death,  etc.,  in  order  to  awaken  the 
fear  of  God's  wrath  and  the  hope  of  salvation. 

(3)  .  Those  persons  who  made  alterations  in  the  pure  religion 
of  the  Prophet,  and  who,  urged  by  their  prejudices,  carried  the 
same  to  extremes,  and  who,  for  the  purpose  of  successfully  con- 
fronting their  controversial  antagonists,  forged  such  hadeeses  in 
order  to  favour  theh*  own  interested  views. 

(4)  .  Infidels  who  maliciously  coined  and  circulated  spurious 
hadeeses.  Our  learned  men,  liowover,  have  greatly  exerted 
tliemsclves  in  order  to  discover  such  fabricated  hadeeses,  and 
have  written  many  works  upon  the  subject,  laying  down  rules 
for  ascertaining  fSdse  traditions  and  for  distinguishing  them  bom 
genuine  ones. 

The  modes  of  procedure  were  as  foUovrs  :~8uch  persons  ex- 
amined the  very  words  employed  in  such  hadeeses,  as  well  as 

their  style  of  composition  ;  they  compared  the  contents  of  each 
hadees  with  the  commands  and  injunctions  contained  in  the 
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Koran,  with  ihose  religious  doctrines  and  dogmas  that  have 
been  deduced  from  the  Koran,  and  with  those  hadeeses  which 
have  been  proved  to  be  gennine ;  they  investigated  the  nature 
of  the  import  of  snch  hadeeses,  as  to  whether  it  was  nnreason- 

able,  improbable,  or  impossible. 

It  will  now  be  evident  to  our  readers  that  the  hadeeses  con- 
sidered as  genuine  by  us  Mohammedans,  must  indispensably 
possess  the  following  characters:— The  narrator  must  have 
plainly  and  distinoily  mentioned  that  sach  and  such  a  thing  was 
either  said  or  done  by  the  Prophet ;  the  chain  of  narrators  from 
the  last  link  np  to  the  Prophet^  mnst  be  unbroken ;  the  subject 
related  must  have  come  under  the  aetusl  ken  of  its  first  narrators ; 
every  one  of  the  narrators,  from  the  last  up  to  the  Prophet,  must 
have  been  persons  conspicuous  for  their  piety,  virtue,  and 
honesty ;  every  narrator  must  have  received  more  than  one 
hadees  from  the  narrator  immediately  preceding  him ;  every  one 
of  the  narraton  must  be  conspicuous  for  his  learning,  so  that 
he  might  be  safely  presumed  to  be  competent  both  to  under^ 
stand  correctly,  and  faithfully  ddiver  to  othen,  the  sense  of  the 
hadees ;  the  import  of  the  hadees  must  not  be  contrary  to  the 
behests  and  injunctions  contained  in  the  Koran,  or  to  the  re- 
ligious doctrines  deduced  from  that  Sacred  liook,  or  to  the 
hadeeses  proved  to  be  correct ;  and  the  nature  of  the  import  of 
the  hadees  mnst  not  be  such  as  persons  might  hesitate  in 
accepting. 

Any  hadees  thus  proved  genuine  can  be  made  the  basis  of  any 
religious  doctrine,  but  notwithstanding  tiiis,  another  objection 
may  be  raised  against  it  which  is,  that  this  hadees  is  the  state- 
ment of  one  person  only,  and,  therefore,  cannot,  properly,  be 
believed  in  implicitly.  For  obviating  this,  three  grades  have 
been  again  formed  of  the  hadeeses  thus  proved  as  genuine. 
These  three  grades  are  the  following  MoUmaJ^,  j^^L^ 

Maahhoor,  and  jU.)       Khahari  Ahad» 

Motamivr  is  an  appellation  given  to  those  hadeeses  only  that 
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bare  always  been,  from  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  ever  afterwarde 
recognized  and  accepted  by  every  aasociaie  of  the  Prophet,  and 
every  learned  individual,  as  authentic  and  genuine,  and  to  which 
no  one  has  raised  any  objection.  All  learned  ISruliainiuedan 
divines  of  every  period  have  declared  that  tlie  Koran  only  is  the 
badees  Mutawatir;  but  some  doctors  have  declai*ed  certain  other 
hadeeses  also  to  be  MutawaUr,  the  number,  however,  of  such 
hadeeses  not  exceeding  fio9*  Such  aie  the  hadeeses  that  are 
implicitly  belioTed  and  ought  to  be  religiously  observed, 

Maahhocr  is  a  title  g^yen  to  those  hadeeses  that,  in  every 
age,  have  been  believed  to  be  genuine,  by  some  learned  persons. 
These  are  the  hadeeses  which  are  found  recorded  in  our  best 
works  tlmt  treat  of  them,  and,  having  been  generally  accepted  as 
genuine,  form  the  nucleus  of  some  of  our  religious  doctrines. 

Khabari  Akad  (or  hadeeses  related  by  one  person),  is  nn 
appellation  given  to  hadeeses  that  do  not  possess  any  of  the 
qualities  belonging  to  the  hadeeses  of  the  first  two  grades. 
Opinions  of  the  learned  are  divided  whether  or  not  they  can 
form  the  basis  of  any  religions  doctrine. 

Persons  who  undertook  the  task  of  collecting  hadeeses  had 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  examining  and  investigating  all 
the  above  particulars,  and  some  of  them  collected  together  all 
the  hadeeses  whatsoever  that  came  noder  their  notice,  while 
others  collected  only  those  hadeeeee  whose  narrators  were 
acknowledged  to  be  trastworthy  and  honest  persons,  leaving 
entirely  upon  their  readers  the  task  of  investigating  and  ex- 
amining all  the  above-mentioned  particnlars,  as  well  as  of 
deciding  their  coiuparative  merits,  their  genuint  nt  and  the 
quantum  of  credit  due  to  them.  Wo  regret  to  say  that  the  odds 
and  ends,  waifs  and  strays,  and  refuse  of  all  hadeeses,  have  been 
welcomed  by  our  historians. 

Christian  writers,  ignorant  of  the  rules  and  rsgnlations  that 
have  been  so  established  by  learned  Mohammedan  Divinea  for 
ascertaining  the  intrinsic  value  and  genuineness  of  any  hadees, 
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when  ihej  aeddentallj  read  any  of  oar  historios  whiohi  as  be* 
fore  Bsid,  contain  nothing  but  the  worst  of  all  hadeesea,  Tainly 

flatter  themselves  that  they  have  become  acquainted  with  all 
the  ininuiice  of  Islam,  and  begin  to  criticise  and  ridicule  our 
religion  ;  but  when  these  their  so  much  lauded  productions  come 
under  the  eyes  of  Mohammedana,  the  onljr  effect  produced  bj 
them  IB  laughter  at  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  conapicnona 
in  them,  mingled  with  regret  at  the  naeleBB  aacrifice  of  time 
and  talents. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Although  we  haye  elsewhere  given  a  full  and  detailed  ac- 
connt  of  Mohammedan  traditions,  noTertheless,  we  cannot,  in 
justice,  pass  over  nnnoticed  the  information  afforded  ns  by  two 
of  the  most  esteemed  Christian  biographers  of  ow  prophet — 

A.  Sprcnger,  M.D.,  and  Sir  William  Muir. 

The  former  of  the  above  authors  says  but  very  little  respecting 
Mohammedan  traditions  and  their  narrators,  and,  indeed,  the 
little  he  so  ventures  to  mention  betrays  the  paucity  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  his  subject;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  may 
justly  be  compared  to  one  who,  plunged  in  the  thick  darkness 
of  ignorance,  is,  while  seeking  the  light  of  truth,  deceived  and 
led  astray  by  the  ftlse  meteors  of  prejudice  and  obliquity  of 
judgment,  so  tluit,  while  in  pursuit  of  nonentities,  he  loses  the 
substance.  One  remark  of  his  is,  however,  worth  consideration. 
He  states  that  "  the  most  important,  in  a  theological  point  of 
view,"  are  "the  six  canonical  collections  of  the  Sonnees," 
namely  ''Cahyh  of  fiokhary  .  .  •  Moslim  •  •  •  The 
Sonan  of  Abu  Dadd  •  •  •  Tirmidsy  .   .  •  Nasay  Ibni 
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Majah;"  besides  these  there  are  some  other  collections  (mostly 
founded  on  the  preceding  ones)  which  are  much  esteemed  among 
the  Sttimies,  as  that  of  Dacimy's,  that  of  Daragotony,  of  Abn 
Kayna^  of  lemayhy,  of  Baigany,  of  Ahmad  Sonny,  of  Bayhagy» 
of  Homaydy,  of  BLhattaby,  of  Baghawy,  of  Rasyn,  of  Jaiary 
Ihnal  Aihyr  (Moharik),  of  Ibnal  Jaozy,  of  Nawawy." 

Now,  in  the  fint  place,  the  last  fbtirteen  are  not  at  all 
'founded"  on  the  six  preceding  ones,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
contain  many  other  unauthentic  and  untrustworthy  hadeeses 
which  are  no  where  to  be  found  in  the  latter;  and,  secondly, 
none  of  the  hadeeses,  whether  they  be  contained  in  the  former 
or  in  the  latter,  are  ever  acknowledged  genuine  or  authorita- 
tlTe,  so  as  to  he  made  the  basis  of  any  religions  doctrine,  so 
long  as  they  hare  not  been  subjected  to  the  process  of  all  the 
examinations  which  we  have  mentioned  above. 

Sir  Wm.  Muir,  however,  dwells,  at  some  length,  upon  the  topic 
of  Mohammedan  traditions  and  traditionista,  but  we  regret  to 
state  that  the  entire  character  of  his  composition  clearly  indicates 
that,  before  having  arrived  at  any  conclusion  by  an  unprejudiced 
and  candid  investigation,  as  well  as  by  fair,  just,  and  legitimate 
reasonuig,  his  mind  was  prepossessed  by  the  idea  that  all  these 
traditions  were  nothing  else  than  mere  fabrications  or  inventions 
of  the  narrators  and  other  persons ;  and  this,  as  if  he  were  pro- 
ceeding to  perform  the  task  of  proving  all  traditions  to  be  sneh, 
and  not  of  arriving  at  tlio  truth,  whatsoever  that  truth  may  be, 
which  last  object  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  the  sole  aim  of  every 
public  writer.  His  very  line  of  argument  betrays  the  animus 
which  directs  his  pen.  Thus,  commencing  by  the  remark  that 
"  the  habits  of  the  early  Moslems  favoured  the  growth  of  tradi- 
tion," he  goes  on  to  say,  "on  what  topic  would  the  early 
Moslems  more  enthusiastically  descant  than  on  the  acts  and 
sayings  of  their  Prophet"  He  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  these 
traditions,  which,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  invested  Mahomet  with 
supernatural  attributes/'    "  The  mind  (of  his  followers)  was 

s 
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nneoiiBeioaaly  led  on  to  think  of  him  as  endowed  with  anper- 
natonl  power.  •  •  •  .  her9  waa  tke  matmeU  out  of  nkuk 
tradition  ^rm  btxuriaiUfy.  Whenever  there  was  at  hand  no 
standard  of  facts,  whereby  these  recitals  might  be  tested,  the 

memory  was  aided  by  the  unchecked  efforts  of  the  imagination** 
**  Superstitious  reverence,  with  which  the  traditions  ut'  the  com- 
panions (of  tlio  Propliet)  were  regarded  by  the  succeeding 
generations,"  was,  according  to  him,  "the  result  which  the 
lapse  of  time  would  natorally  have  upon  the  minds  and  the 
mmUivea" 

Kow,  such  being  the  line  of  Sir  William's  xeasoniDg,  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  would  become  of  the  most  pious  and  yirtuoos 
person  upon  earth,  were  we  to  look  upon  his  erery  deed  and 

saying  through  the  obfuscated  and  perverted  medium  of  fraud 
and  hypocrisy,  were  we  to  misconstrue  and  misrepresent  all  his 
words  and  actions,  putting  upon  them  the  worst  construction  it 
were  possible  for  malice  to  invent? 

May  not  all  the  miraculous  deeds  of  Moses— his  "  rod  being 
turned  into  a  serpent,"  "his  hand"  becoming  leprous,  "the 
liver  being  turned  into  blood,"  "  the  plague  of  frogs  ''—and  his 
other  miracles  performed  in  £gypt ;  the  passage  of  the  Israelites 
througii  the  Ked  kSea,  the  falling  of  manna  and  quails  from 
heaven,  the  hewn  tablet  of  stone  written  upon  by  the  finger  of 
God,  the  Almighty's  preferring  the  Israelites  before  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  Ilis  giving  them  the  name  of  "my  chosen  people," 
and  His  conferring  upon  them  all  the  blessings  that  were  so  con- 
spicuous^and  lasUy,  His  honouring  Israel  with  the  exalted 
appellation  of  "  Afy  first-horn  Son;**'^mt,j  not,  we  repeat,  all 
these  be  considered  as  only  so  many  amusing  tales,  invented 
and  fabricated  by  that  prophet*8  ardent  and  zealous  followers^ 
the  Israelites — who,  through  "superstitious  reverence,"  through 
"fond  devotion,"  in  the  lapse  of  time,  invested  their  prophet 
"with  supernatural  attributes."  May  it  not  be  equally  well 
applied  to  Moses  that  "the  nijesty  of  his  oharaeter  gained 
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greatness  by  contemplation,  and,  as  time  removed  him  farther 
Bnd  fiurther  from  them  (his  foUowerB)|  the  liueameats  of  the 
mysterioae  mortal,  who  was  wont  to  hdd  ftmiliar  inteieoiine 
with  the  meseenger  of  heaven  (nay,  with  God  himoelf ),  rose 
in  dimmer  bat  in  more  gigantic  proportione.  The  mind  was 
nnconsciously  led  on  to  think  of  him  as  endowed  with  super- 
natural power  and  ever  surrounded  by  supernatural  agency." 
What  would  become  of  Jesus  and  his  devout  and  zealous  fol- 
lowers wore  every  one  to  discard,  as  merely  so  many  fabrications 
and  idle  inventions,  the  traditions  which  represent  Christ  as 
rising  fiom  among  the  dead,  and  showing  His  wounded  hands 
to  His  followers.  His  ascension  into  heaven,  and  His  sitting 
there,  at  the  right  hand  of  GK>d,— that  is,  aecofding  to  the  Trini- 
tarian system,  at  the  right  hand  of  himself? 

A  respect,  however,  for  intellectual  power  forbids  us  to  put 
the  worst  construction  upon  the  sayings  and  deeds  of  men  who 
have  gained  for  themselves  a  world-wide  renown  tor  their  piety 
and  virtue;  nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  denied  that  it  behoves  every 
anthor,  when  abont  to  criticise  the  writings  of  othera,  to  bring 
with  him  to  his  task  a  mind  ficee  from  prqudioe  and  iUibevality. 

Mohammed's  companions  and  their  successors  were  men  who 
entirely  devoted  themselves  to  God ;  they  worshipped  truth,  and 
regarded  this  world  with  contempt;  they  were  honest,  sincere, 
and  virtuous ;  and  the  collectors  of  our  hadeeses  undertook 
journeys  for  the  purpose  of  amassiug  in  one  corpus  the  sayings 
of  their  prophet:  they  suffered  severe  persecution  from  the  local 
powers  that  were ;  they  had  to  encounter  a  host  of  difficulties, 
to  endure  hardships  and  privations  almost  incredible,  but  never 
did  they  flinch  or  desist  from  their  task,  all  which  undeniably 
proves  them  to  have  been  actuated  by  religious  and  pious 
motives ;  and  we  should  be  iu  no  way  justified  were  we  to  de- 
scribe them  as  acting  from  cant  ond  hypocrisy,  and  unwarrant- 
ably condemn  their  works  upon  an  unfounded  assertion  of  their 
being  nothing  but  fabrications  and  inventions. 


so 


Sir  Wm.  Mail  mentions  that  the  wants  of  the  expanding 
empire  required  an  enlargement  of  the  administrative  Code  of 
the  Corao."  He  Bays  "that  which  well  sufficed  for  the  patri- 
acehal  simplieitj  and  limited  social  system  of  the  early  Arabs 
became  utterly  inadequate  for  the  hourly  multiplying  wants  of 
their  descendants.'^  This,  according  to  Bir  Wm.  Mnir,  together 
with  other  causes  of  tlic  like  nature,  "called  loudly  for  the  en- 
lai^ement  of  the  scanty  and  naked  dogmas  of  the  Coran,  and 
for  the  development  of  its  defective  code  of  ethics."  In  this 
observation  be  is  entirely  mistaken.  The  compilers  of  hadeesee 
had  nothing  to  do  whatsoever  with  the  expansion  of  empire  or 
with  the  administratlTe  Code.  They  were  men  entirely  dcToted 
to  religion.  They  compiled  hadeeses,  those  sayings  of  their 
prophet,  solely  from  religious  motiTes.  Of  the  hadeeses  they 
compiled,  religion  forms  by  far  the  greatest  proportion,  not  even 
one-twentieth  referring  to  matters  of  administration.  We  do 
not  believe  all  tlie  hadeeses,  respecting"  the  administration,  to  be 
inspired  ones,  as  wc  have  fully  explained  in  another  place.  The 
Koran,  as  well  as  the  Prophet,  left,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
laws,  every  thing  respecting  the  art  of  government  entirely  to 
the  disoreUon  of  the  head  of  the  state  to  introduce,  with  the 
advice  of  learned  and  wise  counsellors,  such  measures  as  cir- 
cumstances and  the  spirit  of  the  age  might  require.  Having 
mentioned  that  "the  Coran  was,  at  lirst,  the  sole  authoritative 
rale  of  conduct;"  the  same  author  says  that  "it  no  longer 
sufficed  for  its  original  object,"  and  that  "the  dehciency  was  sup- 
plied by  the  Sunnat,  or  the  sayings  and  practice  of  Maliomet." 
He  also  writes  that  **  he  (Mohammed)  had  never  held  liimself 
to  be  Infidlihle,  except  when  directly  inspired  of  Qod ;  but  this 
new  doctrine  assumed  that  a  heavenly  and  unerring  guidance 
pervaded  every  word  and  action  of  his  prophetic  life." 

Tlicre  16  no  doubt  that  we  Mohammedans  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  our  Projjliet  in  all  spiritual  as  well  as  secular 
matters,  but  it  is  highly  unjust  to  represent  us  as  believing  that 
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"a  heavenly  and  uneniiig  gaidanee  pervaded  eveiy  wofd  and 
action  of  liis  prophetio  life."  AR  his  eajingB  and  piaetice  oon- 
eerning  worldly  mattofs  are,  with  the  exception  only  of  those 
which  he  himself  eaid  were  of  divine  origin,  looked  upon  by 
us  in  precisely  the  same  light  as  those  of  any  other  virtuous 
and  pious  individual.  We  have  fully  described  and  explained 
this  point  above, 

"  The  work"  (of  fabrication  and  propagation  of  tradition),  Sir 
Wffl.  Muir  saye,  **  too  closely  affected  the  public  interests  and 
the  political  aspects  of  the  empire  to  he  left  entirely  to  private 
and  individual  zeal,"  and,  for  the  support  of  his  assertion,  he 
quotes  the  fbllowing  sentence  from  Bprenger,  who,  himself,  took 
the  intimation  from  Quastalany'a  Commentary  on  Bokharee. 
The  sentence  is:  "The  necessity  of  writing  down  every  au- 
thentic record  of  Mohammed  which  could  be  collected,  being 
urgent,  the  Khalif  (Omar)  issued  a  circular  order  to  that  effect, 
and  conimiBsioned  Abu  Bakr  bin  Mohammedi  more  especially^ 
with  the  task  of  collecting  traditions." 

Now,  no  Caliph  whatever,  or  any  other  Mohammedan  ruler, 
ever  interfered  with  private  individuals  in  their  task  of  collecting 
the  hadeeses ;  and  the  mere  assertion  of  Quastalany  cannot, 
thereibre,  be  accepted  as  an  historical  fact.  We  challenge  all 
those  persons  who  maintain  that  "  the  Caliph  Omar  II.  issued 
circular  orders  for  the  formal  collection  of  all  extant  hadeeses  " 
to  point  out  even  a  single  one  of  those  many  now  existing  works 
upon  hadeeses  which  had  been  compiled  by  order  of  any  of  the 
Caliphs,  or  of  other  rulers ;  and  we  do  this  the  more  confidently, 
since  it  is  undeniable  that,  so  far  to  the  contrary,  every  one  of 
them,  without  exception,  was  compiled  by  holy  persons  who 
were  exceedingly  averse  even  to  appear  at  the  Court  of  the 
Caliphs  of  their  own  time;  and  the  latter  were,  in  reality, 
emperors,  and  not  the  successors  of  the  Prophet,  for  his  sue- 
cessorship  terminated  thirty  years  afler  his  death. 

Sir  Wm.  Muir»  quotesi  in  a.  notCi  the  weakeafc  and  most  ui- 
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authentic  traditionB  from  Wackedeei  the  last  of  which  ie  that 
Omar  (the  snceefleor  of  Abu  Baer),  intended  to  write  down  the 
Snnnat,  and  prayed  to  the  Lord  regarding  it,  for  a  month, 
when,  at  last,  he  was  ready  to  commence  the  work,  he  deeisted, 

saying,  "  I  remember  a  people  who  recorded  a  writing  similar 
thereunto,  aud  then  followed  after  it,  leaving  the  book  of  the  Lord." 

These  traditioD3,  we  have  repeatedly  said,  are  no  more  entitled 
to  credit  than  is  public  gossip. 

After  enamerating  the  canaea  of  the  difference  existing  between 
traditions ;  namely,  the  common  weakneea  of  man's  memory,  the 
errors  and  ezaggerationa,  the  prejudice  and  blaa,  as  well  aa  the 
spirit  of  party  and  of  faction  that  crept  into  Idam  after  the 
death  of  Osman,  Sir  Wm.  Muir  says  that  during  this  century  the 
main  fabric  of  tradition  ^ew  up  aud  assumed  permanent  shape. 
Towards  the  close  the  extant  traditions  bo^an  to  be  systemati- 
cally sought  out  and  publicly  put  upon  record.  The  type  then 
moulded  could  not  but  be  maintained^  in  its  chief  features,  at 
least,  ever  afler." 

We  have  nothing  here  to  observe  upon  the  causes  of  the  differ- 
ence among  traditions,  having  already  fully  explained  them  else- 
where. But  we  may  express  our  great  surprise  at  finding  that, 
although  Sir  Wm.  Muir  believes  that  nearly  all  the  extant  tradi- 
tions of  tliG  Mohammedans  are  mere  fabrications,  yet,  neverthe- 
less, he  has  based  all  his  remarks  upon  the  traditions  of  Wakedee, 
who  has,  as  before  mentioned,  recorded  none  but  the  weakest  of 
them;  and  freely  uses  them  against  ne  at  his  good  pleasure; 
whereas,  aeoording  to  the  receiTed  canona  of  eritleism  and  of 
unprejudiced  authorship,  as  well  as  agreeably  to  hia  own  con- 
Tictions,  he  ought  to  have  first  investigated  and  discriminated 
genuine  traditions  from  fabricated  ones.  It  is  the  want  of  this 
last  requisite  that  characterizes  the  works  of  all  Christian  writers 
upon  Islam,  who,  nevertheless,  have  an  excellent  digestion  for 
their  own  prodigies,  and  it  is  this  defect  that  we  have  so  re- 
peatedly animadverted  upon  in  our  Haaaya. 
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Bat  if  Sir  Wm.  Mnir  be  merely  deelrous  of  rerealiDg  to 
the  pnblie  tlie  higgledy-piggledy  eondikiott,  the  nnautheiitieEty 
and  the  Bporiomness,  of  Mohemmedaa  traditfone,  our  religion, 

in  that  case  also,  is  not  in  the  least  afiected  or  disparaged.  The 
Mohammedans  did  not  allow  this  matter  to  remain  in  silence, 
for  we  find  tliat  works  have  been  written  with  the  sole  intention 
of  diflcriminating  false  hadeeses  from  genuine  ones,  that  lawa 
and  regulations  and  atriot  teeta  have  been  made  for  aacertaining 
their  merita,  gennineneaa,  and  aothentieitj ;  that  the  ibbrlea- 
ton  of  fidae  hadeeaea  had  been  reprobated  aa  ainners,  while 
ererj  other  possible  means  had  been  employed  for  this  purpose. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  matters  are  worse  in 
Judaism,  and  still  more  so  in  Christianity.  In  the  latter,  apocry- 
phal book?,  and  codices  without  number,  swelled  the  bulk  of 
religious  booka  that  were  daily  used  in  every  church,  and  which 
were  snch  ripe  canses  of  angry  disputes  among  the  faithfol,  that, 
upon  Conatantine  the  Great  ambraeing  Christianity,  one  of  the 
objeeta  for  which  he  summoned  the  Oonneil  of  Nice  (Nicea), 
A.B.  ddO,  was  to  ascertain  which  Gospds  were  gennine  and  which 
sporious.* 

>  The  flxatOhrtrtiKiii  irott  npraMM  with  havbg  forged  wamni  Mreitie  vanM 
l^pmi  the  name  of  Jeans  Christ,  which  they  attribat«d  to  an  ancient  Syl  il.  They 
■werp  alno  nrcnsed  with  having  forged  letters  purporting  to  be  from  Jcsiis  Christ  to 
the  iuug  ol  Edesaa,  at  the  time  no  raoh  king  wm  in  existence ;  those  of  Mary ; 
otiien  fram  SoMea  to  Pnil;  Mton  mmI  Mtoof  Flkto;  lilae  gospels,  fala*  mirmolee, 
and  a  thoaaand  other  inqpottnres,  eo  that  the  amiber  of  booki  of  tills  >lowii]i4tou» 
in  the  first  two  or  three  eentories  after  Christ,  was  enormous. 

The  great  question  which  agitated  the  Christian  Chorch,  touching  the  dirini^  of 
Ohriit,  WM  MttM  by  the  Oounoil  of  Nieeo,  oontokod  by  the  Ronaa  Bmpmr, 
OoiirtantiiiO,  in  896  after  Ohriik  The  ImI  of  OkM»  divinity  was  denied  and 
disputed  at  this  Council  by  not  loss  than  eighteen  bishops  and  2,000  inferior  clergy; 
but,  aft^^r  many  angry  discusHions  nnd  difiputcfl,  Jesus  was  declared  to  bo  the  only 
son  of  (iod,  begotten  by  Gh>d  tho  Father.  Arias,  ono  of  the  eighteen  dissenting 
hUiaptf  hMdad  tba  UsitMto  party,  anatlj,  fhooo  who  danlod  Ghrirt*a  diviaHj, 
and  being,  on  that  account,  oonsiderod  as  heterodox,  he  was  sent  into  exile,  bat 
waa,  soon  aft<™r,  recalled  to  Constantinople,  and  having  succeeded  in  making  hia 
doetrines  paramount,  they  became  established  throughout  all  the  Roman  Provinoea, 
Botwitbataading  tba  afforta  of  hia  detannined  and  oomta&t  opponent,  Athaaarini, 
who  hooded  tha  TrlaitMlaa  parlj.  It  is  laooidod  in  Ifaa  winiioMaBt  ol  fha  pro- 
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After  lukviiig  mentioned  the  banefbl  inflneneee  tlmt  were  at 
woA  under  the  intolersnt  reign  of  Almamoon^  and  after  etating 
that  "the  general  collection  of  traditions  was  effected  under 

similar  influences,"  Sir  Wm.  Muir  says  **  the  prodigious  amount 
of  base  and  fictitious  material  may  be  gathered  from  the  estimate 
even  of  Mohammedan  criticism.  Upon  this  topic  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Weil  may  be  received  with  confidence  and  approbation. 
'  Beliance/  he  writee, '  upon  oral  traditions^  at  a  time  when  they 
were  transmitted  h j  memory  alone,  and  every  day  produced  new 
diviflione  among  the  profeseon  of  Idam,  opened  up  a  wide  field 
for  fkbrieation  and  distortion.  There  was  nothing  easier,  when 
required  to  defend  any  religioua  or  political  system,  than  to 
appeal  to  an  oral  tradition  of  the  I'rophet.  The  nature  of 
these  so-called  traditions,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  name 
of  Mohammed  was  abused  to  support  all  possible  lies  and 
absurdities,  may  be  gathered  most  clearly  from  the  fact  that 
Bokhari,  who  travelled  from  land  to  land,  to  gather  from  the 
learned  the  traditions  they  had  received,  came  to  the  con- 
dnsion,  after  many  years'  sifting,  that,  out  of  600,000 
traditions  ascertained  by  him  to  be  then  current,  only  4,000 
were  authentic.  And  out  of  this  selected  number  the  Euro- 
pean critic  is  compelled,  without  hesitation,  to  reject,  at  least, 

oeedingB  of  the  same  Council  of  Nicea,  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  being  con- 
dderably  embarrassed  to  know  which  were  the  genuino  and  which  the  non-genuine 
books  of  fhe  Old  md  N«w  Tetfeamont,  plaeed  fhem  altogettier  indiwriiiiioataly 
upon  an  altar,  when,  those  to  bo  rojoctctl  are  said  to  have  fallen  upon  the  ground  I  ! 

The  second  Council  wm  held  at  Constant innplc  in  381  a  d.,  in  wliich  ex- 
plained whatever  the  Council  of  Nicea  had  left  undetermined  with  regard  to  the 
Hofy  Ghoci,  and  it  was  upon  this  oooaaion  tbat  thera  was  introdnoed  the  Foranla, 
declaring  that  the  TToly  Ghost  is  truly  the  Lord  proceeding  from  the  Father,  and 
is  added  to  and  glorified  together  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  It  was  not  till  the 
ninth  century  that  the  Latin  Church  gradually  established  the  dogma  that  the  Holy 
Ohost  prooeaded  fnm  the  Fatbar  and  fhe  Son.  In  4S1  the  third  Gonenl  Oooadl 
assembled  at  Sphesna,  deeided  fliat  Mary  was  truly  the  mother  of  Ood,  so  that 
Jcmn  had  two  nntnroB  and  one  person.  In  the  ninth  century  oecurrod  the  prcat 
schism  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches,  after  which  not  less  than  twen^- 
afais  sanguinary  aahtanalls  eonlssts  took  pUsoa  mt  Roms  for  fhe  poasesdoiB  of  fhe 
Papal  Ghair.— YoctAin. 
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one  half.'  Similar  appears  to  bare  been  the  experienee  of 
the  other  intelligent  compilers  of  the  day.    Thns  Aba  Dand, 

out  of  500,000  traditions  which  he  is  said  to  have  amassed, 
threw  aside  496, OOU  and  retained  as  trustworthy  only  4,000." 

We  perfectly  agree  here  with  the  opinion,  both  of  Dr.  Weil 
and  Bir  Wm.  Muir,  but,  at  the  same  time^  we  regret  to  say  that, 
instead  of  acting  in  aecordanee  with  the  remark  of  Dr.  Weil— > 
"  that  the  £nropean  eritio  is  compelled  to  ripect»  withont  hesita- 
tion, at  leas^  one  half  of  the  number  (4,000)/'  selected  bj 
Bokharee,  the  so-called  European  critics,  not  being  content  even 
with  the  4,000  of  Bokharee,  descend  to  base  the  troth  of  their 
work  upon  such  as  those  of  Wakedee,  Hishamcc,  the  Moulood 
Namah,  the  Meraj  Naniah,  and  others  that  contain  nothing  but 
puerile  absurdities,  rejected  even  by  Mohammedans  themselves. 

Sir  Wm.  Moir  is  perfectly  right  in  stating  that  "  the  collectors, 
though  nnsparing  in  the  rejection  of  nntmstworfchy  traditions, 
did  not  diacriminate  those  that  were  tmstworthy  by  any  in- 
telligent canon,"  but  he  should  have  borne  in  mind,  as  we  haye 
abore  stated,  that  was  not  the  time  for  the  eolleeton  to  dis- 
criminate the  ti'uslvvortliy  from  the  untrustworthy  traditions  by 
any  intelligent  canon,  and  that  they  left  this  task  to  their 
posterity. 

Sir  Wm.  Muir  says  that  "it  was  not  the  sul^ect  matter  of 
a  tradition,  but  simply  the  names  attached  thereto  that  decided 
the  question  of  credit.  If  these  were  unimpeachable,  the  tradi- 
tion must  be  recelYed.  No  inherent  improbability,  however 
glaring,  could  exclude  a  narration,  thus  attested,  from  its  place 
in  the  authentic  collections." 

Sir  Wm.  Muir  is  mistaken  in  his  conclusion.  It  waa  not  the 
business  of  the  collectors  to  criticise  the  subject  matter  of  any 
hadeeses,  and  the  very  appellation  given  them  corroborates  our 
assertion.  Their  task  was  to  coUeet  hadeeses,  and  they  did  collect 
all  those  whose  narrators  were  honest  and  trustworthy  personsi 
and Jeft  the  criticism  of  the  it^fect  matter  to  the  readers. 
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In  Mb  course  of  deeeriptioiiy  Sir  Wm.  Mair  aeknowledgw  the 
honesty  of  ihe  nanratom,  hat  maintains  that,  nevertheless,  Hihri- 
eated  traditions  are  mixed  up  with  the  trustworthy  ones,  and,  in 

order  to  discriminate  between  the  genuine  and  the  apocryphal 
traditions,  he  states  that  "  the  points  on  which  the  probability 
of  a  tradition  will  mainly  depend,  appear  to  be,  whether  there 
existed  a  bias  among  the  Mohammedans  generally,  respecting 
the  subject  narrated ;  ieeand,  whether  there  are  traces  of  any 
special  interest,  prsjndice,  or  design  on  the  part  of  the  narrators; 
and,  third,  whether  the  narrator  had  opportnni^  for  personslly 
knowing  the  fiusts." 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  last  two  of  the  three 
rules  fixed  by  Sir  Wm.  Muir,  for  they  are  two  of  tlie  so  many 
niles  we  have  mentioned  above.  It  is  the  first  nile  that 
perplexes  us,  and  which  we  demur  to  accepting  at  all  as  a  rule 
for  investigating  whether  such  and  such  a  hadecs  is  genuine  or 
fidse,  and  in  either  case  how  much  troth  or  fidsehood  it  contains. 

In  this  onr  perplexity  we,  of  conrse,  immediately  referred  to 
the  explanation  thereof,  which  we  fonnd  to  he  altogether  at 
variance  with  what  we  had  expected,  in  conseqnaiee  of  which 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  it. 

To  discuss  the  above  topic  eflBciently,  Sir  Wm.  Muir  considers 
the  narrative  from  two  points  of  view— period  and  subject.  The 
period  he  divides  into  several  portions,  the  first  being  "up  to 
oitrance  of  Mahomet  on  public  life."  For  the  account  of  this 
period  of  the  Prophet's  life,"  he  says,  "  the  witnesses  are  either 
younger  than  he,  or  of  equal  age,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
trustworthy  witnesses,  for  events  preceding  Mahomet's  birth,  or 
for  the  details  of  his  childhood,  few  of  them  even  for  the  in* 
cidents  of  his  youth." 

To  nil  appearance  the  statement  seems  to  he  correct,  but  a 
fallacy  lurks  in  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  has 
taken  for  granted  that  **  the  era  of  the  first  propagation  of  tradi- 
.  tion  was  subsequent  to  the  Prophet's  decease^"  whereas  there 
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odsl  tlw  strongest  possible  reasons  wamnting  the  belief  fhat 
the  cnstom  of  namtlng  traditions  oommenoed  daring  the  Pro- 
phet's lifetime ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  assumes  it  as  a  fact  that 

all  the  coiii|»uiiion3,  even  liiosc  also  who  perished  during  Mo- 
hammed a  lifetime,  were  either  j^oimger  than  he,  or  of  the  same 
age ;  whereas  it  is  an  establislied  historical  fact  that  many  of  the 
Prophet  8  associates  were  much  older  than  he,  or,  at  least,  sutfi- 
eiently  older  to  have  been  the  eye-witoesses  of  the  events  im- 
mediately preceding  Mohammed's  birth,  as  well  of  his  childhood 
and  his  youth,  and  coneotly  to  remember  and  fidthfiiUy  to 
transmit  them  to  others';  and  it  is  the  deposition  of  such  wit- 
nesses that  is  accepted  by  us  as  authentic  and  trustworthy. 

Besides  all  this,  to  rest  the  investigiition  of  the  truth  of  any 
circum,'*tance  entirely  upon  the  existence  of  eye-witnesses  is 
tantamount  to  acting  contrary  to  the  established  laws  of  evi- 
dence, which  are  acknowledged  throughout  the  whole  civilised 
world.  In  addition  to  eye-witnessses  there  are  sereral  other 
eireumstances  which  apply  in  a  manner  equally  forcible,  at  least 
to  establish  the  truth  or  the  fidlaey  of  any  oTent,  the  difference 
being  that  an  event  declared  to  be  correct  by  an  eye-witness  is 
accepted  without  the  least  hesitation,  while,  in  the  second  case, 
the  amount  of  opinions  in  its  favour  preponderates.  Therefore, 
in  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  eventa  of  any  period  of  our 
Prophet's  life,  we  cannot  do  more  than  what  we  should  do  in 
asoertaining  the  truth  of  the  deposition  of  witnesses,  aocording 
to  the  TSceiTed  laws  of  eTidenoe  which  are  deriTcd  from  the 
inteUeetual  fheoltifls  of  man,  irrespective  of  any  religion. 

Sir  Wm.  Mnir  states  that  "if  the  attention  was  not  specially 
attracted  by  the  event,  it  would  be  iu  vain  to  expect  a  lull  and 
careful  report ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  utmost 
that  could  be  looked  for  from  such  a  witness,  would  be  the  bare 
general  outline  of  important  facts."  This  principle  he  applies 
"  forcibly  to  the  biography  of  Mahomet,  up  to  the  time  when  he 
became  the  prominent  lender  of  a  party."  He  extends  this 
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remark  "to  the  entire  Inteml  preoeding  the  period  when  he 
stood  forth  ptMcfy  to  aesnme  the  piophetio  rank,  opposed 

polytheism,  and  came  into  open  oolllaion  with  the  chieft  of 

Mecca ; "  and  iusinuates  thereby  that  a  full  and  correct  account 
of  our  Prophet's  life,  prior  to  liifl  assuming  a  public  character,  is 
impossible. 

We  would  have,  unhesitatingly,  welcomed  this  gratuitous 
principle,  the  banUing  of  Sir  Wm.  Mnir's  ingenuity,  were  we 
not  at  a  loss  what  to  make  out  of  the  cironmstances  attending  the 
lives  of  Moses  and  Jesns,  before  their  assaminga  pahlic  character. 

Leaving  entirely  aside  the  question  thht  we  are  acting  not  only 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  and  Jewish  fidth, 
but  according  to  our  own  religion  iilso,  we  are  more  interested  in 
the  private  lives  of  Moses  and  Jesus  than  in  that  of  Mohammed, 
because  in  the  life  of  the  latter  we  do  not  find  any  circumstance 
v;\\m(^  tnitli  entirely  depends  npon  the  anthenticity  of  any  event 
in  his  private  life*  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  Jesus 
and  Hoses*  Tlie  truth  of  the  whole  public  lives  of  both  these 
prophets  entirely  depends  upon  the  authenticity  of  their  private 
lives.  How  are  we  to  Imow  of  a  certainty  that  the  obscure  babe, 
whom  the  daughter  of  Pharoaii  Jiricovered  iloatiiig  in  an  "  ark," 
on  the  river  Nile,  was  identical  with  the  legitimate  child  of  Levi, 
with  the  individual  whom  the  world  calls  Moses?  Again,  how  are 
we  to  know  of  a  certainty  that  the  child  called  by  us  *'  the  Word 
of  Qod,"  "  the  Spirit  of  God,"  the  child  who  was  bom  without 
having  any  father,  was  identical  with  the  Jesus  Christ  of  this 
world?  These  two  pointe  are  of  as  private  a  nature,  and  as  diffi- 
cult, nay,  we  may  say,  as  impossible  to  be  proved  true,  as  any- 
thing in  the  world  can  be.  Were  we  to  acccjtt  as  correct  the 
above  mentioned  principle  of  Sir  Wm.  Muir,  we  fear  that  it  might 
prove  fatal  to  our  religion ;  and  therefore,  horror  stricken  at  the 
very  idea,  we  can  never  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  so  damaging 
a  principle* 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  assertion  that  Sir  Wm. 
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Muir's  principle  is  incorrect,  but  we  shall  go  further  aiiJ  dis- 
cover the  fallacy  which  perplexes  us  in  accepting  as  authentic 
the  account  of  the  private  U?es  of  Mohammed^  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Moses. 

The  fallacy  consists  in  the  too  vagoeLy  expressed  phrase, 
"  After  the  lapse  of  many  yean/'  which  expression  is  against  the 
acknowledged  laws  of  eyidence.  Properly  epealdng,  it  wonld 
have  been  correct  to  have  said,  after  the  lapse  of  tueh  a  period 
08  to  render  impoeeible  the  probahilky  of  a  legHimate  investiga' 
tion,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  result.  But  such  a  period  did 
not  lapse  to  the  private  life  of  Mohammed.  There  were  still 
alive  some  persons  who  had  witnessed  his  birth,  his  infancy,  his 
childhood,  and  his  youth,  and  although  "their  memory  and 
imagination"  were  not  "  bnsy  in  particnlarly  noting  the  eyents 
of  his  life,"  still  it  is  not  a  legitimate  condnsion  that  they  forgot 
all  whereto  they  had  been  eye-witnessea.  When  "  a  poor  orphan, 
a  quite  inoffimsiTe  citizen,"  an  indiTidnal  "  who  was,  perhaps, 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca,  the  least  likely  to  have  the  eyes 
of  his  neighbours  turned  upon  him," — when  sucli  an  obscure 
person,  we  repeat,  assumes  a  public  character,  the  most  im- 
portant of  its  kind,  and  the  most  ofiiensive  to  his  family,  to  his 
neigbbonra,  and  to  his  fellow  countrymen  in  general,  it  is 
natural  enoogh  to  condade  that  every  individual  around  him 
would,  most  likdy,  narrowly  criticise  his  private  life  and  aotiona, 
and  would  compare  every  dreumstanoe  of  hia  private  life  with 
the  corresponding  facts  which  happened  before  all  of  them,  and 
whereto  they  were,  all  of  them,  eye-witnesses. 

Sir  Wm.  Muir  proceeds  to  state  that  "it  follows  necessarily 
that,  in  all  cases  aflfected  by  either  of  the  foregoing  rules,  circum- 
stantiality will  be  a  strong  token  of  fabrication.  And  we  shall 
do  well  to  adopt  the  analogous  canon  of  Christian  criticism, 
that  any  tradition,  the  origin  of  which  la  not  actually  con* 
temporary  with  the  facts  rdated,  is  worthleee  exaetfy  in  propor^ 
tion  to  the  partieularity  of  detdL  This  will  rdieve  ua  of  a  vast 
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number  of  extravagant  stories,  in  which  the  miniitins  of  close 
narrative  and  sustained  coUoqay  are  preeerved  with  the  pseado- 
freshneflB  of  yeeterday." 

When  we  have  proyed  that  '*  the  foregoing  roles"  of  Sir  Wm. 
Mnir  are  entirely  wrottg»  according  to  the  acknowledged  prin- 
eiplee  of  evidence,  then  it  must  follow  that  the  eonelnsion 
deduced  by  him,  that  "  circumstantiality  will  be  a  strong  token 
of  fabrication,"  is  also  incorrect,  and  does  not  properly  apply  to 
the  private  life  of  Mohammed.  His  assertion  "that  any  tradi- 
tion, the  origin  of  which  ia  not  strictly  contemporary  with  the 
facts  related,  is  worthleas  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  parttcn- 
lanty  of  detail/'  ia  also  contrary  to  the  law  of  CTidenee*  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  "a  tradition,"  the  narrator 
of  which,  and  not  the  ari^  of  which,  "is  not  strictly  contem- 
porary with  the  facts  related,  is  worthless,  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  particularity  of  detail.  The  cuuclusion  at  which  Sir  Wm. 
Muir  arrives  by  applying  "the  canon  of  Christian  criticism"  to 
Mohammedan  traditions  is,  that  he  is  relieved  of  "  a  vast  number 
of  extravagant  stories  in  which  the  minutise  of  close  narrative 
and  aostained  colloquy  are  preserved  with  the  psendo-ireehnesa 
of  yesterday."  But  we  are  Tery  sorry.  Indeed,  to  have  to  state 
that  he  is  also  mistaken  in  this  his  conclusion,  which  is  likewise 
entirely  contrary  to  the  accepted  laws  of  evidence.  Whenever 
any  tradition  is  narrated,  in  which  all  minutite  "  are  preserved 
with  the  pseudo-freshness  of  yesterday,"  and  wliich  the  spirit 
of  the  times  and  circumstances  declare  to  be  impossible,  the 
suspicion  which  it  excites  on  this  account  is  respecting  the 
character  of  the  narrator,  and  not  regarding  the  subject  matter  of 
the  tradition,  and,  therefore,  it  ibilows  that  when  the  character 
of  the  narrator  is  proved,  by  the  critical  rales  of  the  collectors  of 
the  traditions  to  be,  in  every  way,  unimpeachable,  then,  of 
course,  there  remains  not  the  least  hesitation  in  accepting  as  true 
the  subject  matter  also. 

Sir  Wm.  Muir  now  enters  ujpon  and  considers  the  second 
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period,  or  that  "marked  seetion  of  time  wbioh  interrenee  be- 
tween Mahomet's  entrance  on  public  life  and  the  taking  of 
Mecca."  The  pith  and  purport  of  all  bis  remarks  are  that  we 
cannot  accept  as  true  the  traditions  that  contain  the  "misre- 
presented actions^"  the  "unfounded  accusations,"  and  the  ex- 
aggerated charges  impated  to  the  enemies  of  Mohammed, 
because  aU  the  onbelieyen,  either  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  or 
those  of  Medina,  having  become  Moslems,  and  all  the  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Pagans  having  been  extirpated,  there  remained 
no  one  to  impugn  the  "one-elded  assertion;"  and  also  because 
as  Mohammed  hiuisclf  cursed  the  iuddels,  what  iluliammedan 
would  dare  be  their  advocate?  and,  consequently,  they,  the 
infidels,  were  "  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  traditionists,"  arid  the 
historians  ever  kept  "a  jealous  eye  on  the  character  of  the 
testimony  against  them."  Without  either  entering  into  detail, 
or  observing  that  the  same  remark  holds  good  with  respect  to 
other  prophets  and  their  folbwers,  we  snbmit  it  to  the  impartial 
judgment  of  onr  readers,  asking  them  whether  it  be  at  aU 
possible  that  all  the  traces  of  virtue,  honesty,  and  truth — those 
precious  endowments  of  nature,  which  constitute  the  essence  of 
the  moral  faculties  of  man — were  entirely  blotted  out  of  the 
breast  of  millions  of  rational  beings,  and  that  all  of  them,  with 
one  heart  and  voice,  degraded  themselves  by  descending  to 
oommit  the  basest  of  actions— the  nttering  of  a  falsehood,  and 
to  the  misrepresenting  of  fkets  which  had  taken  plaoe  before 
all  of  them,  and  wherennto  th^  had  aU  been  eye-witnesses. 
The  very  fact  that  the  eye-witnesses  of  all  those  eircnmstanees 
amounted  to  millions  of  millions,  establishes  the  impossibility 
of  tlie  misrepresentation  of  those  very  facts. 

When  considering  the  "personal  bias,"  Sir  Wm.  Muir  states 
that  "  the  ambition  of  the  narrator  to  be  associated  with  Ma- 
homet," for  his  name  **  threw  around  nobility  and  veneration," 
•ad  his  friendship  imparted  a  rank  and  a  dignity,"  that  the 
•mbitiim  "  of  beiqg  eloiely  eonneetsd  with  any  of  the  anppoied 
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myBteiioiis  visitatioiu  or  gupematanl  aetloBB  of  Mahomet^" 
for,  "  to  be  notieed  in  the  Berelation  was  deemed  the  higbeet 
hononr  that  eonld  be  aspired  to,"  put  a  premiain  upon  the  in- 
vention or  exaggeration  of  superliuinan  incidents,"  and  caused 
''exaggeration,  false  colouring,  and  even  invention  (of  tra- 
ditions)." 

When  an  author,  by  such  bias,  prepossession,  and  prejudice, 
becomes  ntterly  partial,  then,  of  course,  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
How  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  the  early  converts  to  any 
religion  whatsoever,  whose  belief  in  their  religion  is  sincere,  who, 
in  the  innermost  recesses  of  their  hearts  believe  that  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  prophet  is  the  surest  and  safest  path  to 
salvation,  and  that  to  disobey  his  commands  and  injunctions  is 
to  incur  eternal  damnation; — how  is  it  possible,  we  would  ask, 
that  all  such  pious  and  virtuous  persons  should  have,,  all  at  once, 
become  deaf  to  the  mandates  of  their  prophet,  as  well  as  blind 
to  the  written  injnnctions  and  precepts  of  their  Sacred  Book, 
and  should  have  indolged  in  lying,  fraud,  hypocrisy— in  short, 
in  vices  and  crimes  of  every  description  f  Take,  by  way  of 
example,  any  religion  whatsoever,  Hindooism,  Buddhism, 
Paganism,  Judaism,  Christianity  with  its  thousand  sects, 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Unitarians,  Trinitarians,  Wesleyans, 
Baptists,  Jumpers,  Mormons,  etc.,  etc.,  and  you  will  find  in 
the  early  converts  to  each  and  every  of  them  a  spirit  of  virtue, 
tmth,  honesty,  and  sincerity,  of  zeal,  implicit  belief,  and  self- 
devotion,  as  well  as  a  fear  and  horror  at  the  very  idea  even  of 
setting  at  nonght  the  commands  of  their  prophet  and  the  laws 
of  their  religion.  It  will  suffice  to  quote  but  one  of  thousands 
of  instances  that  might  be  adduced  to  corroborate  the  troth  of 
our  assertion,  and  it  is  this :  Zyed  Ibni  Sabit,  when  required  by 
Abu  Bukr  to  eollect  the  disjecta  membra  of  the  Koran  into  one 
volume,  remained  horror  stricken  for  a  while,  and  then,  with 
mingled  emotions  of  fear,  anger,  and  impatience,  asked  the  latter 
how  he  dared  to  command  that  to  be  done  which  had  not  been 
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done  in  the  presence  of  the  Prophet  himself?  How  ia  it  con^ 
ceivable  that  these  men  who  so  much  feared  and  reveremoed  their 
Prophet,  who  knew  nothing  bat  troth  and  troth  alonOi  should 
have  immediately  debased  themselTes  by  indolging  in  Tices  and 
perpetrating  crimes  of  the  blackest  dye? 

In  the  same  spirit  he  goes  on  to  state  that,  "we  have  nn- 
questionable  evidence  that  the  bias  of  party  effected  a  deep  and 
abiding  impress  upon  tradition."  Among  many  other  causes 
of  the  circulation  of  spurious  traditions,  he  cites  "national  bias 
common  to  the  whole  of  Islam,  and  therefore,  the  most  fisttal ; " 
"  tendeney  to  exalt  Mahomet  and  asoribe  to  him  snpernatoral 
attribakes."  He  believes  that  all  such  puerile  nonsense  originated 
with  Mohammed,  for  he  has  no  ''doubt"  that  "real  ihcts  have 
not  seldom  been  thus  adorned  or  distorted  by  the  colouring  of  a 
superstitious  fancy."  IIo  further  adds  that,  "  to  the  same 
universal  desire  of  Mahomet's  glorification  must  be  ascribed 
the  unquestioned  miracles  with  which  even  the  earliest  bio- 
graphies abound."  The  next  victims  which  fall  under  Sir  Wm. 
Muirs  unsparing  indignation  are  the  "supposed  anticipatioaB 
of  Mahomet  (and  of  Islam)  by  Jewish  and  Christian  priests." 
The  genealogy  of  Mohammed  ho  declares  to  he  fiibricated,  and, 
therefore,  spurious.  ''The  desire,"  he  says,  "to  regard,  and, 
poBsibly,  the  endeavour  to  prove  the  prophet  of  Islam  a  des- 
cendant of  Ishmael,  began  even  in  his  (Mohammed's)  life-time." 
Again  he  observes  that  *'  the  converse  principle  is  likewise  true; 
that  is  to  say,  traditions  founded  upon  good  evidence  and  undis- 
puted, because  notorious  in  the  first  days  of  Islam,  generally  fell 
into  disrepute,  or  were  entirely  rejected,  becanse  th^  appeared 
to  dishonour  Mahomet,  or  countenance  some  heretieal  opinions. 
The  nature  of  the  case  renders  it  impossible  to  prove  this  position 
so  fully  as  the  preceding  ones,  since  we  can  now  have  no  trace 
of  such  traditions  as  were  early  dropped."  The  above  ciiuiniary 
of  a  long  and  tedious  account  manifestly  proves  that  the  latter  is 
the  composition  of  one  who  professes  a  hostile  religion,  and  that 
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it  is  written  in  a  strain  auiiuble  to,  and  consistent  with,  a  pre- 
judiced antagonist,  who  is  generally  not  over  scmpulous,  either 
in  his  aasertions,  or  his  language,  or  in  his  respect  for  legitimate 
Inqniryi  and  who  looks  down,  with  sovereign  contempt  and 
gronndlefls  atupicion,  npon  wlut  regards  eveiy  other  religion 
'  than  his  own,  hut  more  espeeially  that  one  firom  which  his  own 
feith  may  have,  in  any  way,  suffered.  Were  we  required  to 
point  out  a  parallel  to  this  uncalled  for  and  intemperate  asser- 
tiOTi,  we  would  name  the  violent  and  blasphemous  expressions 
adopted  by  the  Jews  when  speaking  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
religion.  Sir  Wm.  Muir  states  that  "traditions  founded  upon 
good  evidence  and  undisputed,  because  notorious  in  the  first  days 
of  Islam,  ^eneraliy  Jell  inio  disrepute  or  were  entirely  rejected, 
hecause  they  appeared  to  dishonour  Mahomet  or  countenance 
some  heretical  opinions."  Strange  to  say,  however,  that,  for 
what  he  himself  asserts  so  confidently  and  dogmatically,  and 
in  the  clearest  and  broadest  language  possible,  as  if,  indeed,  it 
were  an  establislied  historical  fact  that  adiniLted  of  no  doubt, 
he  adduces  no  authority,  but,  with  the  utmost  self-satisfaction, 
disposes  of  the  case  at  once  by  merely  stating  that  "the  nature 
of  the  case  renders  it  impeesible  to  prove  this  position  .  .  .  • 
sinee  we  can  now  have  no  trace  of  such  traditions  as  were  early 
dropped."  Such  is  the  influence  and  such  the  effect  of  higotry 
and  prejudice!  That  differences  did  occur  in  Mohammedan 
traditions  we  readily  admit,  but  we  confidently  and  emphati- 
cally deny  that  they  are  attributable  to  the  discreditable  causes 
aP8ig-ned  by  Sir  Wni.  Muir,  since  they  solely  originated  in 
those  which  we  have  mentioned  above. 

We  are  not  a  little  sliocked  and  pained  to  find  Christian 
writers  not  only  falsely  and  unjustly  bringing  in  grave  and 
heavy  chaiges  against  Mohammed,  but  also  exulting  when  thej 
flatter  themselves,  bnt  without  reason,  at  having  discovered 
a  blur  on  the  fiiir  reputation  of  our  prophet.  The  notion  nppeara 
to  have  origiuated  with  A.  Spreuger,  M.D.,  who  diecussed  the 
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eabject  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  and,  again,  in  bis  biography  of  Mohammed.  Our  hi^ 
fespect  for  the  character  and  attainments  of  8ir  Wm.  Mvlr,  as 
well  as  a  knowledge  of  his  profound  aoquaintanee  with  Oriental 
literatnve,  had  led  iu  to  indulge  a  sincete  hope  that  he  would 
expose,  as  they  deierre,  the  one^ded  assertions  and  impntatioDS 
of  Dr.  Sprenger,  and,  by  a  calm  and  deliberate  investigation, 
and  an  impartial  judgment,  vindicate  the  integrity  of  the  Prophet 
of  Arabia.    But  alas  !  liow  fallacious  was  that  hope! 

Dr.  Sprenger,  alter  quoting  the  chapter  of  the  Koran,  entitled 
**  the  Star,"  states  "  that  Mohammed  highly  praised  and '  acknow- 
ledged' tlie  idols  and  gods  of  the  Koreisbites^  and  that  when  he 
prostrated  himself,  the  latter  also  joined  with  him  in  doiag  the 
same.  He  rests  the  troth  and  authenticity  of  the  whole  story 
on  the  authority  of  the  author  of  Mawahib  Alladoniyah. 

Sir  Wm.  Muir  dwells  upon  the  subject  thus:  "There  is, 
apparently,  a  well  supported  story  wliich  attributes  to  Moham- 
med a  momentary  lapse  and  compromise  with  the  idolaters  of 
Mecca."  He  bases  the  authenticity  of  his  remark  upon  the 
account  given  by  Wackedee,  Tebari,  and,  more  especially,  upon 
"  an  interesting  passage  in  elucidation  of  the  authentieity  of  the 
story/'  given  by  the  author  of  Mawahib  Alladoniyah,  who  "tiacea 
the  objections  and  doubts  to  the  fear  of  heresy  and  injury  to 
Islam." 

As  all  the  diiFerent  traditions  and  opinions  of  learned  Mo- 
hammedans on  tliis  point  are  quoted  by  the  author  of  Mawahib 
Allodoniyah  in  his  work,  we  think  it  suihcient  to  cite  the  passage 
of  tbe  last  mentioned  author,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  a 
-thorough  explanation  of  it;  and  to  render  this  the  mora  easy, 
we  shall  diyide  the  passage  into  sections.  The  passage  nma 
thus 

First:  "Those  persons  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Abyssinia, 

hastened  from  that  place  to  Mecca,  and  arrived  there  at  tlio  time 
whea  the  Prophet  recited  Un  his  prayer)  the  chapter  of  the  Koran, 
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MLtitled '  the  Star,*  In  hia  reeitatioa  of  the  same  passage,  when 
}»  eftne  to  tbe  worda,  'Jh  ue  Allot  and  Alozxa  and  Manak, 
tietkkrdidolqf  jfounf*  Satan  added:  'fh^  were  the  eiMme 
Gharameek  iidalB)  and  their  iniereeemn  will  he  o/tae  to  youJ 

When  the  Prophet  finished  reciting  the  whole  chapter  he  pros- 
trated himself,  and  the  idolaters  did  the  same  along  with  him, 
heing  under  the  delusion  that  the  Prophet  had  spoken  well  of 
their  Godfl.  Satan  spread  this  news  rapidly  among  the  people, 
SO  much  80  that  it  reached  Osman-ibni-Mazoon  and  his  friends, 
and  other  Mohammedans  who  were  in  Abyssinift,  They  said 
one  to  another  that  the  Meceans  had  beeome  Mnssdmaiis,  and 
had  performed  prayers  along  with  the  Prophet,  and  that  Islam 
had  now  become  secure  In  Meoea;  they,  thereupon,  returned 
from  Abyssinia  very  soon. 

^  j»Ul  ^Ulc         jjjj}^  ijS^         cT*  ^  (*'^  J 

^MJ^^Sy  ^\  JJ\/^\  COS  iSjb  J 

Am^o^j^^M^^^  ijyJ\  ^  Uli  ^^J^ 

Xmmj:!^  ^  .^C«J  ^jJlmmJY  ij^tjui  ^  |»L^  ^Uls 

Second:  "When  the  idolators  lecorered  from  their  delnsioni 
and  fonnd  that  Mohammed  did  not  ntter  what  they  had  imagined, 
they  grew  hostile  to  him  more  than  erer. 

Third:  "  Kadi-Ay az  dwells  upon  this  story  in  bis  work  called 
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*  Shefa,*  and  has  fully  and  satisfactorily  proved  its  spiiriousnesa 
and  unauthenticity,  but  the  doubt  thai  haa  been  entertained  le- 
gpoetiag  it  will  be  ahown  hereafter. 

Fourth :  "The  following  is  a  Bummary,  in  a  few  words,  of 
what  Imam  Fakhroddeen  Razee  mentions  in  his  commentary: 
'  Thu  9Uny  is  false  and  apocryphal,  and  Us  cireulatum  U  unlawfuL 
Qodmt^  thai  the  Prophet  doM  not  ^ak  any  thing  of  Ms  own 
accord,  hut  what  God  readk  unto  km,  and  God  has  Ukewuo 
said  that  whatever  has  been  or  trill  be  revealed  unto  him  he  shall 
never  forget. 

Fifth :  **  *  Baihaki  denies  the  circumstance  qf  Has  story  being 
a  tradition  at  all,  and  says  that  its  narrators  are 
suspected  and  tn^teaehed  character. 

Sixth :  " '  Bokharee  gives,  in  his  ivork,  a  tradition  that  the 
Prophet,  after  having  recited  the  chapter  entitled  "the  Star,*' 
prostrated  Mmse^,  and  was/oUowed  in  doing  the  same  by  aU 
the  Mohammedans  and  idolators  and  other  men  and  Genii,  and 
in  that  tradi^on  no  mention  is  made  respecting  the  Gharaneeh 
(idols J;  several  other  traditionists  have  related  the  same,  but 
noneqf  them  have  ever  mentioned  any  thing  about  the  Gharaneek, 
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Seventh :  "  *  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  is  an  infidel 
who  mentions  that  the  Prophet  shorrcd  respect  to  the  idols,  for 
it  u  an  established  fact  that  the  chief  and  main  desire  of  the 
Prophet  was  tke  abolitwn  of  idolatry,  and  were  we  to  allow  it 
as  true,  then,  verify,  adieu  to  tn^UcU  ielief  in  his  kuo,/or  the 
same  suspicion  and  doubt  are  euro  to  fahe  hold  of  our  mind  re- 
specting the  other  orders  and  commandments,  and  the  foUomng 
command  of  God:-—*'  0  Prophet!  convey  to  the  people  what  Ood 
hath  revealed  to  you,  and  in  case  of  not  performing  the  same, 
verily,  you  will  fail  to  perform  your  mission  " — will  be  contradicted, 

for  the  curtailment  of  any  lievelation  is  just  like  to  its  interpola- 
tion. These  considerations,  and  the  like,  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
the  story  ie  a  fabricated  one,  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  alleged  that 
it  {the  story)  has  been  coined  by  some  of  the  in  fidels,  and  has  no 

/oundaHon.**  Here  ends  the  sammary  of  Imam  Ghezelee's  remariu. 

m 

Jl«r«  J---  ^  Lf>  jyr    I Afi  if jUjJI 
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Eighth  ;  "  But  it  is  not  so,"  says  the  author  of  Mawahib,  *'it 
has,  indeed,  a  foundation.  Ibn-i-Abu  Hatim,  Tebree,  and  Tbnol 
Monzeer  have  related  it  in  a  difierent  way  from  Shoba,  and 
Shoba  from  Abi-baahr,  and  Abi-baahr  from  Said  Ibiii-Jobair. 
It  has  likewise  been  mentioned  by  Ibni  Mardooyab,  Bamr,  as 
well  as  by  Ibni  labak  in  hia  woric  called  "  SeemV'  and  by  Moaa 
bine  Ukbah,  in  his  work  entitled  "Maghazee,"  and  by  Abu 
Maebir,  in  his  book  called  **  Seerat."  All  tbe  above  bave  been 
mentioned  by  llatiz  Imadoddcen-ibni-iiaseer  and  others. 

Ninth :  "  Ilafiz  Imadoddecn,  however,  also  remarks  that  the 
chain  of  the  narrators  of  all  traditions  respecting  it  is  broken, 
and  some  of  the  links  are  wanting,  and  that  they  have  no  trust- 
worthy authority*  Our  donbte  (says  the  author  of  the  Mawahib) 
respecting  the  above  remark  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

^^  Lmi  Uj     ■^arr.i'^  1  jJb  j 

Tenth:  ''Shaikhol  Islam,  and  Hafiz  Abul  Fazal  Askalanee, 
also  affirm  the  authenticity  of  the  above  traditions  ;  the  latter 
remarks  tliat  Ibrii  Abu  Ihitim  and  Tebree  have  narrated  it  from 
Ibni  Munzir,  and  he  from  Shoba,  who  related  it  rrt)m  Abu  Bushr, 
and  he  again  from  Saeed  Ibni  Jobair,  who  said  the  Prophet  re- 
cited at  Mecca  the  chapter  entitled  'the  8tar/  and  when  he 
came  to  the  words,  '  Do  pm  see  AUai  and  Alozza  and  ManaA, 
the  tkhrd  idol  of  yoweV  Satan  made  flow  from  his  tongue  the 
words :  '  They  are  eubUme  Qharaneek  {idols),  and  thdr  interees- 
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turn  mUl  be  of  use  to  you!  The  idolaton  thereat  remarked  that 

the  Prophet  had  never,  eicept  on  this  occasion,  spoken  well  of 
their  gods.  The  Prophet  afterwards  prostrated  himself,  and  they 
did  the  same  along  with  him.  On  this  occasion  was  the  follow- 
ing Terse  sent  down  to  Mohammed  Irom  on  high *  We  have 
dent  many  prophets  and  apostles  before  thee,  but  none  of  them 
eould  escape  and  avoid  the  tea^Us&om  of  SatanJ  (Our  readeiB, 
we  hope,  will  keep  in  mind  that  the  tradition  deflcribee  the  eyenta 
that  happened  at  Mecca  while  the  above  passage  was  revealed 
at  Medina,  which  proves  the  tradition  to  be  spnrions.) 

iL4j       ^  ^\  ^  ^\  J^j  'jl^  Jli  cr 

j^lkJLll^^l  ,^^4!J1SJ1  iUj  CL^lli  jli  Uli 

U  J      s6jb  Ijjusr'  y  JJ  jsoC  Us^T  J6  U 

m  m 

Eleventh:  "Bazzar  and  Ibni  Mardooyah  have  narrated  this 
tradition  from  Omayah  Ibni  Khalid,  who  related  it  fSrom  Shoba, 
who,  before  narrating  the  tradition,  remarked,  on  aceonnt  of  hie 

uncertainty,  that  he  thought  it  had  been  related-from  Ibni 
Jobair,  who  related  it  from  Ibni  Abbas;  Bazzar  also  states  that 
none  but  Omayah  Ibni  Khalid  (who  is  an  eminent  man  and  of 
reputed  character)  has  been  able  to  trace  the  tradition  up  to  the 
companions  of  the  Prophet.  (Our  readers,  however,  will  re- 
member that  he  also  has  not  traced  the  tradition  sncceBsfoIlyy 
because  he  was  not  certain  respcctliig  the  individual  firom  whom 
he  narrated  it.) 
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Twelfth:  "  Bazzar  likewise  states  that  this  very  tradition  has 
also  been  related  by  Kalbee  from  Abu  Saleh,  who  related  it 
from  Ibni  Abbas.  Kalbee'a  traditions  (savs  tlie  author  of  the 
"  Mawahib  ")  have  been  rejected,  for  he  ia  a  person  of  saspected 
Teneity  and  of  impeached  eharacter. 

^5--Klt  J 

Thirteenth :  "The  aame  tradition  has  been  narrated  by  Nahhas, 
bnt  on  different  anthoritieB,  of  whom  Wackedee  is  one.  Ibni 
lehak  dwells  upon  this  topie  at  considerable  length,  in  his  work 

called  *  Seerut,*  on  the  authority  of  Mohammed  Ibni  Kaab.  It 
has  also  been  mentioned  by  Ibni  Ukbah,  in  his  work  entitled 
*Magbazec,'  on  the  authority  of  Ibni  Shahab  and  Zohree.  Abu 
Mashur  has  given  it  in  his  book  called  'Seerut,*  on  the  au- 
thorities of  ^lohammed  Ibni  Eaabi  Rinee,  of  Mohammed  Ibni 
Kais,  and  of  Tebree.  It  has  also  been  stated  by  Ibni  Abee 
Hatim,  on  the  anthority  of  Asbat,  who  related  it  from  Sodee. 
Ibni  Mardooyah  also  mentions  it  on  the  authority  of  Abbad 
Ibni  Sohaib,  who  related  it  from  Yahyah  Ibni  Easeer,  who 
again  narrated  it  from  Kalbee,  who  narrated  it  IVom  Abee  Salih, 
and  he  from  Abee  Uukr  llazalce,  and  Ayoob,  who  related  it  from 
Akramah  and  Solaiman  Taime,  and  the  last  three  from  Abbas. 
Tebree  also  gives  it  on  the  authority  of  Aufee,  who  narrated  it 
firom  Ibni  Abbas ;  the  subject  matter  and  sense  of  all  what  these 
persons  related  being  much  the  same.  All  these  traditions, 
except  the  one  narrated  by  Saeed  Ibni  Jobair,  are  either  weak 
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in  themselYes  or  the  eludn  of  their  nazratorB  if  broken.  Bat 
the  fact  that  so  many  tradiliona  bear  testimony  to  one  and  the 
same  event,  leads  to  the  eonclnsion  that  there  mnst  have  been 

some  materials  to  form  the  basis  for  the  grand  superstructure. 
(Our  readers,  perhaps,  remember  that,  in  the  Eleventh  Section, 
Saeed  Ibni  Jobair's  authority  has  also  been  proved  insufficient 
and  void.) 

^  Lis.  ^\  Cdik^  ^  iOi^  iX4^       \lb^>sJ\  J  ^jn^^ 


Fourteenth:  ''There  are  two  other  authentic  traditions  re- 
specting the  same  circnmstanee,  although  their  narrators  haTe 
not  been  successfully  traced  up  to  the  companions  of  the  Prophet* 
One  of  them  has  been  related  by  Tebree,  on  the  authority  of 

Unis  Ibni  Yazeed,  who  heard  it  from  Ibni  Shahab,  who  was  told 
by  Abu  Bukr,  son  of  Abdorrahman,  son  of  Harth,  son  of 
nisham.  The  other  lias  been  narrated  by  the  same  author, 
on  the  authority  of  Motamar,  son  of  Solaiman  and  of  Hammad, 
eon  of  Salmah,  both  of  whom  related  it  from  Daod,  son  of 
Abee  Hindi  who  related  it  from  Aliyah.  (Our  readers  will 
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remember  that  as  the  chain  of  authonties  is  not  complete,  the 
tradition  is  worthless.) 

j^l  ^■^\       ^  "^Wj  cnf^^  tji-r^^  \J^J^  ^  J^l^ 

c-^lyA  ^JA  fjJ^  fjjjc  A^r^l  U  Uft 

dLJUl  4j«  (2;>1  >>jU  ^  Ufe3L^  i^Li 

Fifteenth :  "Hafis  Ibni  Hajar  mentions  that  'Una  Arabee,  ac- 
eardinff  to  Ma  wont,  declared  that  Tehreo  mentioned  numy  tra^ 
twns  wMeh  were  totally  unsupported  and  utterly  wortAlesSf  but 

that  this  remark  was  incorrect,*  The  same  personage  (Hafiz  Ibni 
Hajar)  declares  to  be  incorrect  the  remark  of  Kadee  Ayaz,  '  t/iat 
the  authorities  for  the  tradition  are  not  trust?rort/iy,  and  the 
chain  of  its  narrators  is  incompUtCt  and  that  the  latter  are  of 
weak  authority^  uncertain  as  to  facte,  contradictory  in  thdr 
remarks,  and  that  links  are  wandny  to  nutke  the  ehcdn  of  nor- 
rattan  complete*  He  also  pronooncea  as  incorrect  Eadee  Ayaz'a 
condosion,  that  none  of  the  persons  who  suppose  the  tradition 
to  hare  originated  with  the  successors  of  the  companions  of  the 
Prophet,  or  Tvith  any  of  the  commoitators,  have  endorsed  any 
authority  thereunto^  nor  have  they  traced  any  one  of  them  up  to 
its  oriyinator,  and  that  the  channels  through  m/Uch  the  traditions 
hose  been  derived  are  foul  and  polluted  ones* 
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v:^ J ^         ^  .-^u ^11^^  j^^dJ 

Sixteenth:  *^IIafiz  Ibni  Hajar  also  states  that  'it  has  been 
mentioaed  hj  Bazzar  that  there  exists  no  axUhority  for  this 
tradition  worth  addudviff,  accept  the  tradition  narrated  by  Abee 
BmAot,  on  the  authority  of  Saeed  Jim  Jobair,  but  that 
the  eomplUenm  of  the  chain  of  its  narrators  is  ako  doubted, 
2%e  authority  of  Kalbee  is  utterfy  void  and  worthless.  After 
this  Bazzar  proves  the  spurioutness  of  the  tradition  by  argu- 
ments He  rejects  it  on  the  ground  that,  had  it  really  happened, 
a  majority  of  the  true  believers  would  have  become  apostates, 
which  is  reported  to  haoe  never  occurred,'  Here  ends  the  remark 
of  Hafiz  Ibni  Hiyar. 

Seventeenth :  "  The  above  argumentation,"  says  the  author  of 
Mowahib,  "is  not  legitimate,  ibr  when  a  ciienmBtance  is  nar- 
xatfid  by  a  seore  of  anthorities  of  different  sources,  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  materials  for  its  foundation  must, 
nererthelees,  be  something,  as  I  haye  abo^e  remarked :  that  it 
possesses  three  authentic  authorities,  but  the  chain  of  its  nar- 
rators is  incomplete.  Those  persons  who  regard  a  tradition, 
having  an  incomplete  chain  of  narrators,  as  authentic  and  au- 

*  Our  readers  •will  not  forget  that  Sir  Wm.  Muir  haa  quoted  tbia  portion  only, 
iMTing  oat  all  the  preceding  remarka  wbicb  prove  the  invalidity  of  the  autboritiea 
irUch  wappmct  tbo  tndition. 
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thoritatiTe,  can  very  properly  maintain  this  tradition  also  aa 
such,  but  those  persona  also  who  deny  the  conclusiveness  of 
such  a  tradition  would  be  justified  in  considering  this  one  as 
au  exception  to  their  general  canon,  lor,  in  thia  case,  authoritiea 
are  so  diyided,  that  each  of  them  tacitly  gim  msteiial  support 
to  the  other." 

jlJ  L\  Zij     U JO  J  L»l     ^\       iJJ^j  Jj  [^J\Jf 

(c^^^)  i,/ox^  ^^Y^  jli^bLA  I  Ai  1 

Here  ends  the  long  account  of  this  tradition,  as  given  by  the 
author  of  the  Mawahib.  He  is,  howem,  much  mistaken  in  his 
«ondnding  rsmarfcsi  for,  when  none  of  the  narrators  of  the  so 
many  different  Tersions  of  the  same  tradition  make  up  a  com- 
plete chain,  how  can  the  tradition  be  then  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  various  sources  ?  Traditions  possessing  an 
incomplete  list  of  their  narrators,  can  be  considered  as 
anthentic  only  when  they  have  other  proofs  to  appeal  to  for 
estaUishiDg  their  own  genuineness ;  when  they  are  not  at  yari- 
aace  with  the  import  of  other  authentic  hadeeses  as  well  as 
with  the  injunctions  and  commandments  enjoined  in  the  Holy 
Koran;  but  when  a  tradition,  such  as  the  one  under  oonsidera> 
tion,  manifestly  contradicts  the  commands  given  in  that  Sacred 
Book;  when  it  is  wliolly  inconsistent  vviili  the  character  of  the 
Prophet ;  when  it  is  not  in  harmony  and  concert  with  the  spirit  of 
Islam ;  bow  can  it,  with  any  regard  to  justice  and  reason,  be 
included  in  the  canon  giyen  by  tlie  author  of  Mawahib  ? 

Such  persons  also  who  are  in  favour  of  the  tradition,  acknow- 
ledge and  maintain,  in  the  clearest  langoage  possible,  that  it 
possesses  no  suiBciently  good  and  reliable  authority  for  its 
support.  On  what  authority,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  Sir  Wm. 
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Muir  ao  confideaUy  asflert  tbat  ''tbere  ia  appaiently  a 
ntppcrted  Btorj  whieh  attributes  to  Mahomet  a  momentary 

lapse  and  compromise  with  the  idolatore  of  Mecca." 

Leaving  it  for  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  as  to 
the  aiitlieiiticitv  of  this  tradition,  we  sliall  now  undertake  the 
task  of  tracing  the  story  to  its  source,  by  means  of  the  maaa 
of  recondite  materials  fumiahed  ns  by  the  author  of  the  Ma- 
wahib  AUodonyah  in  the  above  (^^aoted  pamage.  We  aseert  that 
the  phrase,  "tbej  are  soblime  Gbaraneek  (idols),  and  their  in- 
tercession will  be  of  use  to  yon/'  nu»  never  uttered  by  the 
Prophet,  for  the  author  himself  aeknowledges,  in  the  second 
section,  that  "when  the  idolaiora  recovered  from  their  delusion, 
and  found  that  Mohammed  did  not  utter  what  they  had  im- 
agined, they  grew  hostile  to  him  more  than  ever.** 

There  was  a  period  in  the  life  of  Mohammed  when  the  infidels 
treated  him  in  the  most  cmel  and  bmtal  manner,  annoying  and 
tormenting  him  in  every  way  their  devilish  malice  eonld  invent ; 
they  seized  every  opportunity  of  interrupting  him  in  his  pobHc 
preaching,  disturbed  him  when  at  his  prayers,  and  when  he 
praised  the  only  true  God,  ihey  lauded  the  power  of  their  own 
false  ones.  It  appears  that  on  this  occasion  the  Prophet  was 
performiiig  his  prayers  in  the  Kaaba,  and  the  iuhdels  were^ 
perhaps,  according  to  their  custom,  interrupting  him. 

When  the  Prophet  recited,  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  the  chapter 
of  the  Koran  entitled  "the  Star,"  and,  in  his  recital,  he  came 
to  tbe  phrase,  "Do  yon  see  Allat  and  Allosia  and  Manah,  the 
third  idol  of  yours?"  Some  one  of  the  in6dels,  with  the  intention 
of  praising  their  idols,  added:  "They  are  sublime  idols,  and 
their  intercession  will  be  of  use  to  you  and  when  the  Prophet, 
on  finishing  the  whole  chnpfer,  according  to  custom,  prostrated 
himself,  in  his  prayer,  before  his  God,  the  infidels,  as  if  in 
rivalry,  prostrated  themselves  also  before  their  deities.  Opinions 
soon  became  divided,  both  among  the  believers  and  the  infidels, 
as  to  who  waa  the  persoA  thai  uttered  these  words ;  some  thought 
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them  to  have  been  delivered  by  tlie  infidels,  others  opined  that 
it  was  the  Prophet  who  spoke  tliem,  and  as  the  repeater  of  the 
phrase  could  not  be  discovered,  the  Mussulmans,  ia  derision, 
called  out  that  it  was  Satan  or  the  Devil;  and  thus  arose  these 
eontradictofy  opinions.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  how* 
STer,  that  the  companions  of  the  Prophet  never  thought  that 
these  words  were  ottered  by  the  Prophet,  and,  accordingly,  no 
traditions  are  to  be  found  that  may,  with  propriety,  be  attributed 
to  the  Prophet's  companions  or  their  successors. 

But  afUT  a  time  some  writers  gave  it  a  place  in  their  works, 
notwithstanding  which  it  was  proved  to  be  spurious  by  the  learned. 
They  are,  therefore,  the  same  spurious  traditions  which  have  been 
mentioned  by  Tebree,  Wackedee,  and  Ibni  Ishak. 

The  tradition  that  imputes  the  uttering  of  these  words  to  the 
infidels  while  Mohammed  was  praying,  obtained  strength  and 
credit,  and  one  tradition  respecting  it  is  given  by  the  author  of 
Mawahib  AUodonyah,  as  follows:  "It  is  related  that  when  the 
Prophet,  in  his  citing  the  chapter,  came  to  the  words,  "  Do  you 
see  Allat  and  Allozza  and  Manah,  the  third  of  your  idols?"  the 
infidels  thought  that  the  next  expression  would  surely  be  in  dis- 
honour to  their  gods,  and  therefore,  anticipating  his  intention, 
they  vociferated,  **  they  are  sublime  idols,  and  their  intercession 
will  he  of  use  to  you,"  thus  making  their  own  words  dovetail 
in  with  the  Prophet's;  and  as,  when  the  latter  was  reading  the 
Sacred  Book,  they  would  interrupt  him,  exclaiming,  "do  not 
listen  to  the  Koran,"  and  annoy  him  by  "  talking  nonsense 
aloud,"  and  it  being  the  Devil  who  ins{ig;ntcd  them  so  to  do, 
the  words  were  therefore  attributed  to  Satan— an  appellation 
employed  to  qualify  those  persons  who  were  the  source  of  all 
the  wickedness. 

^//^l  ^^^\  J[:Jl2j\  iU  ^        ^1  J-  J  UJ  Ail  Js*  , 
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When  ennmenting  "  the  eonsideratioiis  which  should  be  re- 
garded as  confimung  ihe  credit  of  tradition,"  Sir  Wm.  Mnir 
states  that  "when  a  tradition  contains  statements  in  disparage- 
ment of  Mahomet,  such  as  an  indignity  shown  to  him  by  his 

followers,  or  an  insult  from  his  enemies,  after  liis  emigration; 
.  .  .  .  his  failure  in  any  enterprise  or  laudable  endeavour ; 
or,  in  fine,  any  thing  at  variance,  either  in  fact  or  doctrine,  with 
the  principles  and  tendencies  of  Islam,  there  will  be  strong 
reasons  for  admitting  it,  because,  otherwise,  it  seems  hardly 
credible  that  snch  a  tradition  conld  be  fabricated,  or,  having 
been  fhbricated,  that  it  could  obtain  cnrrenoy  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mahomet." 

This  is,  indeed,  a  unique  "consideration  for  confirming  "  the 
credit  of  any  tradition  !  Are  we  to  accept  as  true  and  autlientic 
all  such  traditions  that  have  been  coined  and  fabricated  by  the 
professors  of  any  religion  hostile  to  Islam,  and  that  have  obtained 
currency  among  Mohammedan  divines,  who  have  quoted  them 
in  their  works,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  refuting  and 
proving  them  to  be  (Use  and  spurious  ?  Such,  indeed,  has  been 
the  case  with  Jews,  but  more  especially  with  Christians,  who 
invented  many  idle  stories  respecting  Mohammed  and  Islam, 
merely  with  the  malicious  intention  of  putting  the  worst  con- 
struction upon  the  new  religion  and  the  character  of  its  founder. 

When  enumerating  the  "  examples  of  capricious  fabrication," 
Sir  Wm.  Muir  states  that,  "for  instance,  a  score  of  witnesses 
affirm  that  Mahomet  dyed  his  hair ;  they  mention  the  substance 
used;  some,  not  only  maintain  that  they  were  eye-witnesses  of 
the  fkct  during  the  prophet's  life,  but  produced,  after  his  death, 
zdics  of  hair  on  which  the  dye  was  visible.   A  score  of  others, 
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poflseflsing  equally  good  means  of  informatioii,  assert  that  be 
never  dyed  his  hair,  and  that,  moreoTer^  he  had  no  need  to  do 

so,  &8  his  grey  hairs  were  so  few  that  they  might  he  counted. 
Again,  with  respect  to  his  signet  ring,  a  matter  involving  no 
faction,  family  interest,  or  dogma,  the  traditions  arc  most  dis- 
cordant. One  party  relate  that,  feeling  the  want  of  a  seal  for 
his  despatches,  the  Prophet  had  a  signet  ring  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  of  pore  sflver.  Another  party  assert  that  Khalid  Ibn 
Said  made  for  himself  an  iron  ring,  plated  with  sflTer,  and  that 
Mahomet,  taking  a  fancy  to  the  ring,  appropriated  it  to  his  own 
use.  A  third  tradition  states  that  the  ring  was  brought  hy  Amr 
bin  Said,  from  Abyssinia;  and  a  fourth,  that  j^Iaiidz  Ibii  Jabal 
had  it  engraved  for  himself  in  Yemen.  One  set  of  traditions 
hold  that  Mahomet  wore  this  ring  on  his  right  hand,  another 
on  his  left;  one,  that  he  wore  the  seal  inside,,  others,  that  he 
wore  it  outside ;  one,  that  the  inscription  on  it  was  M  jxa, 
while  the  rest  declare  that  it  was  ^\^J  sa^.  Now,  all 
these  traditions  refer  to  one  and  the  same  ring,  because  it  is 
repeatedly  added  that,  after  Mahomet's  death,  it  was  worn  by 
Abu  liucr,  by  Omar,  and  by  Othman,  and  was  lost  by  the  latter 
in  the  well  Aris.  There  is  yet  another  tradition,  that  neither  the 
Prophet,  nor  any  of  his  inunediate  suecessors,  oyer  wore  a  ring 
at  all." 

There  is  no  donbt  that  the  grey  hairs  of  the  Prophet  were 
Tery  few,  so  much  so  that  they  could  be  counted,  and  that  he 

never,  in  his  whole  life,  dyed  his  hair.  Those  persons  who 
were  very  intimate  with  him  aflBrm  the  same.  As  h\x\cV  hair, 
before  getting  grey,  generally  becomes  brownish,  tlio.-e  ])cr3ons 
who  saw  these  brownish  hairs  of  the  Prophet  thought  that  he 
dyed  his  hair,  and  it  was  the  brownish  hair  that  was  produced 
before  other  persons.  No  one  ew  described  the  substaaoe  with 
which  the  Prophet  dyed  his  hair.  All  that  the  hadees  says  with 
regard  to  it,  is  that  it  was  the  substance  which  he  used  to  put  upon 
his  head  when  bathing.  The  traditions  giyen  by  Sir  Wm.  Muir 
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in  the  note  do  not  appear  to  contradict  each  other.  By  thia 
explanation  it  is  clearly  and  undeniably  established  tbat  the 
different  traditions  respecting  the  above  circninstaiices  were  no 
designed  artful  fabricatiood  of  any  person,  but  that  ihej  were 
occasioned  hj  natural  causes,  and  by  these  alone.  The  same 
reosoning  may  be  applied  to  the  cireumstance  of  wearing  the 
signet  ring :  the  Prophet  bad  seveial  rings,  and  how  or  on  what 
fingers  they  were  placed  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indiflSerenee; 
therefore,  in  whatever  manner  he  was  seen  wearing  his  rings 
by  any  person,  the  latter  related  it  to  others.  Thus  all  these 
traditions  are  so  easily  reconcilable  with  each  other,  that  we 
can  discover  no  reason  for  representing  them  aa  "discordant 
traditions."  Sir  Wm,  Muir  has,  unfortunately,  allowed  his 
preconceived  and  giiatnitous  impressions  so  to  make  him  di- 
varicate from  the  right  path  of  reasoning,  that  he  looks  upon 
everything  connected  with  Islam,  however  simple  and  natural 
that  thing  may  be,  with  doubt  and  suspicion,  branding  it  with 
the  name  of  forgery,  invention,  fabrication,  etc.,  etc.  Sir  Wm. 
Muir's  experience,  as  a  literary  man  of  the  first  class,  ought, 
most  assuredly,  to  have  taught  bim  that  mere  assertions,  un- 
supported by  aigument  and  by  proofs,  ever  recoil  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  very  purpose  they  were  intended  to  subserve, 
Dvery  well-minded  and  judicious  reader  must  be  pained  when 
be  finds  Sir  Wm.  Muir  so  far  forget  the  respect  due  to  fair 
authorship  as  to  bring  a  false  charge  against  Moharamedan- 
ism  in  the  following  words:  "The  system  of  pious  frauds  is 
not  abhorrent  from  the  axioms  of  Islam.  Deception  by  the 
current  theology  of  Mahometans  is  allowable  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. The  Prophet  himself,  by  precept  as  well  as  by 
example,  encouraged  the  notion  that  to  tell  an  untruth  is,  on 
some  occasions,  allowable."  In  his  note,  also,  to  this  passage, 
he  observes  that "  the  common  Moslem  belief  is  tbat  it  is  allow- 
able to  tell  a  falsehood  on  four  occasions :  Ist,  to  save  one's 
life ;  2nd,  to  effect  a  peace  or  reconciliation ;  3rd,  to  persuade 
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a  woman ;  4th,  on  the  ooeasion  of  a  jonrney  or  expedition." 

"The  first,"  he  says,  "is  borne  out  by  Mahomet's  express 
sanction.  Ammar  ibn  Yasir  was  sorely  persecuted  by  the 
Pagans  of  Mecca,  and  denied  the  faith  for  his  deliverance. 
The  Prophet  approved  of  his  conduct.  "If  tliey  do  this  again, 
then  repeat  the  tame  recantation  to  thm  again"  KaMtU 
Waeiedi  (p.  227i)«  Another  tradition,  preserved  in  the  family 
of  Tasir,  is  aa  follows:  'The  idolators  seised  Ammar,  and  they 
let  him  not  go  until  he  had  ahnsed  Mahomet  and  spolten  well 
of  their  gods.  lie  then  repaired  to  the  Prophet,  who  aaked  of 
him  what  had  happened.'  'Evil,  oh  Prophet  of  (he  liOrd.*  *I 
was  not  let  go  until  I  liad  abused  thee  and  spoken  well  of  their 
gods.*  '  But  how,*  replied  Mahomet,  'dost  thou  find  thine  own 
heart?'  'Secure  and  steadfast  in  the  faith.'  'Then,'  said 
Mahomet,  'if  they  repeat  the  same,  do  thou,  too,  repeat  the  ' 
same.'  -Mahomet  also  said  that  Ammar's  Se  was  better  than 
Abn  Jahal's  trutA." 

**  Mark,  now,"  as  Shakespeare  says,  "  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put 
you  down."  In  the  first  place,  the  hadeeses  quoted  by  Sir  \Vm. 
Muir  are  entirely  untrustworthy  and  unauthentic;  and,  secondly, 
the  language  employed  by  him  is  not  precise ; — in  other  words 
it  is  too  indefinite.  In  giving  the  first  allowable  occasion  of 
speaking  falsehood,  he  says,  "  to  save  one's  life."  Now,  instead  of 
this  categorical,  nay,  bold  declaration.  Sir  William  should  have 
particularized  all  the  conditions,  restrictions,  and  circumstances 
that  might  justify  such  a  departure  from  truth.  If  the  sham  and 
disreputable  dress  in  which  Sir  William  clothes  these  traditions 
were  defied,  the  naked  facts  deduced  from  the  premises  by  legi- 
timate and  candid  argumentation  would  be,  that  if  infidels,  or 
any  other  cruel  and  tyrannical  persona  should,  by  violence, 
torture,  or  the  threats  of  death,  extort  from  any  one  a  denial 
of  that  which  his  conscience  and  his  moral  instincts  convince 
him  is  true,  and  which  when  under  such  affliction  he  still 
continues  implicitly  to  believe,  in  such  a  case,  if  he  deny 
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tbe  same,  be  is  in  no  way  liable  to  ttie  penaltEeB  awarded  to 

apostacy. 

That  "vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  as  void,"  may  be  law- 
fully retracted,  is  proved  by  the  memorable  instance  of  tbe 
eondnct  of  Francis  I.,  of  France^  who,  baving  been  made 
prifloner  by  the  £mpeior  Charlea  Y.,  at  the  battle  of  Pam 
(1525),  tokd. /arced  by  the  latter  to  aign  and  awear  to  the  dia- 
gracefiil  treaty  of  Madrid,  no  sooner  foond  himtdf  at  liberty 
than  be  retracted  bis  promise  to  abide  by  it,  on  the  seore  of 
compulsion,  and  was  actually  absolved  Irom  the  compulsory 
oath  he  had  so  taken,  by  Pope  Clement  VII. 

It  is  spontaneity,  as  regards  the  agent,  which  determines  tbe 
guilt  or  guiltlessness  of  man's  actions,  and  it  is  by  tliis  criterion 
that  they  are  prononnced  Ticions  or  Tirtoons  by  the  reflecting 
world.  Are  the  words  or  actions  which  have  been  extorted  from 
a  man  by  tortore  and  threats  of  death  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
category,  and  to  be  visited  with  the  like  punishment,  as  those  of 
one  who  tliinks  and  acts  without  constraint? 

This  *'  axiom,"  which  reveals  the  high  morality  and  eternal 
truth  of  Islam,  which  is  nothing  but  a  faithful  portrait  of  un- 
erring and  genuine  nature,  and  which  is,  indeed,  quoted  by  Sir 
Wm.  Muir,  bat  in  so  objectionable  and  offsnsive  a  drees,  is  Tory 
simply  and  clearly  expressed  in  the  Koran,  as  follows:  "Who- 
ever denieth  Qod,  after  he  hath  believed,  except  Mm  mho  ehall  be 
compelled  agamst  Me  mil,  and  whoee  heart  eonthmed  eteadftut 
in  the  faith,  shall  be  severely  chastised  "  (chap.  xvi.  v.  108). 

On  the  authority  of  the  above  passage  our  lawyers  have  con- 
cluded that  this  question  can  be  viewed  in  two  difl'ercnt  ways. 
First :  Azccmut  (virtue),  that  is,  if  any  one  is  unfortunately 
placed  under  such  circnmstances,  he  can  maintain  the  truth,  de* 
spite  all  kinds  of  torture  and  of  violence  inflicted  upon  him  by 
his  enemies.  Second :  Rukktat  (pemdswm),  that  is,  if  any 
one  is  unfortunately  placed  under  such  dreumstances,  he  can, 
while  tacitly  believing  in  tbe  truth,  recant,  and  thus  escape  the 
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tortures  which  otherwise  ho  would  suffer  at  the  hands  of  his 
persecutors.  It  is,  indeed,  surprising  to  find  that  Sir  Wm.  Muir 
considers  this  eternal  truth  as  one  of  the  pious  frauds  allowed 
by  Islam,  and  we  are  equally  aatonisbed  at  his  having  ex- 
pressed himself  in  langaage  marrelbiuly  laconiCt  ''to  saye 
one's  life  "--a  term  wfaieh  the  Koran,  notwithstanding  its  being 
ftmons  for  the  conciseness  of  its  language,  takes  a  fiill  verse 
to  express. 

The  second  occasion  on  which  a  falsehood  is  permitted  to  be 
spoken  is,  according  to  Sir  Wm.  Muir,  when  any  one  effects  *'a 
peace  or  reconciliation;"  this,  he  says,  "is  directly  sanctioned 
by  the  following  tradition That  person  is  not  a  liar  who 
makes  peace  between  two  people,  and  speaks  good  words  to  do 
away  their  qnarrel»  vMovtgh  tAey  should  be  lies" 

Now  the  tradition  is  as  fiillows : 

the  faithful  rendering  of  which  is Ommi  Kolsoom  makes 
the  Prophet  say  ''That  person  is  not  a  liar  who  effects  a 
reconciliation  between  two  persons,  and  ntters  good  words, 
and  speaks  conciliatory  phrases."  Considering  the  high  at- 
tainments of  Sir  Wm.  Muir  as  an  Arabic  scholar,  we  are 
sorry  to  find  that,  instead  of  using  the  orig:inal,  he  had 
recourse  to  Capt.  A.  N.  Mattliew's  erroneous  version  of  the 
Mishkat.  Kaddi  Baidavee  explains  the  above  passage  in  this 
way:  "That  person  is  not  a  liar  who,  with  the  intention  of 
effiscting  peace  between  any  persons,  nanates  to  one  of  them 
only  the  kind  and  reeondliatory  words  of  his  opponent,  and  sup- 
presses the  harsh  and  inflammatory  ones."  As  in  onr  religion, 
voluntarily  declining  to  mention,  in  full,  an  event  when  relating 
it,  is  considered  a  yice,  and,  under  certain  circumfitancea,  a  direct 
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ftlsehoodi  BO,  for  tbis  reason^  the  hadees  in  qaestion  was  expressly 
mentioned  by  the  Prophet 
Respecting  the  third  and  foarth  occasions  on  which  the  telling 

of  falsehoods  is  ulluwablo,  and  which  are  "  to  persuade  a  woman," 
and  to  proceed  on  "a  journey  or  expedition,"  Sir  \Vm.  Muir 
says:  "As  to  the  third,  we  liave  a  melancholy  iiistnnco  that  Ma- 
homet did  not  think  it  wrong  to  make  false  promises  to  his  wives, 
in  the  matter  of  Mary,  his  Egyptian  maid;  and,  regarding  the 
foarth,  it  was  his  constant  hahit,  in  projecting  expeditions  (ex- 
cepting only  that  to  Tabuk),  to  conceal  bis  intentions,  and  to 
giTO  ont  that  he  was  abont  to  proceed  in  another  direction  fh>m 
the  true  one." 

These  traditions  arc  not,  in  the  least  degree,  genuine  and 
authentic,  and  therefore  arc  not  entitled  to  the  smallest  credit, 
for  not  one  single  word  is  to  be  found  respecting  them  in  any 
of  the  books  wliich  are  regarded  as  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  hadeeses;  and,  therefore,  as  it  is  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  the  foundation  which  determines  the  character  of  the  super- 
stmoture  in  those  respects,  so  no  hadees  can  claim  any  right 
to  be  believed  when  the  tradition  whereon  it  rests  has  no  proof 
of  genuineness.  As  to  pious  frauds,  they  were  never  so  much 
as  dreamt  of  by  any  Moliammedan,  the  very  idea  being  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  eternal  truth  which  is  the  essence  of  the  Koran, 
and  which  it  breathes  in  every  line.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  as 
history  unquestionably  proves,  an  article  of  religion  with  the 
Pagans,  the  Jews,  and  the  Christians,*  and  we  are  astonished 

*  In  tho  "Christian  Mythology  Unvoilod  "  we  find  the  following  remark : — "That 
aoat  inganiuNU  and  fair  doaling  tea  of  tlie  Ohnroh,  llMheim,  whow  authorify  and 
animpeachablo  veracity  have  never  been  questioned,  oven  by  divines,  certifies  as 
follows: — 'The  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans  hold  it  ns  a  maxim  tlint  it  was  not 
only  lawful,  but  praiseworthy,  to  Jecxu^e,  and  even  to  make  use  of  the  expedient  of 
ft  H«f  m  order  to  advamot  the  enm  0/  truth  and  piety.  The  Jem,  who  had  liTod  ia 
Egypt,  had  learned  and  received  this  maxim  from  tibem  (tha  Pjfhagoreans  and 
Platonists)  before  tho  coming  of  Christ,  as  appears  incontestably  from  .1  multitude 
of  ancient  records ;  and  the  Christians  wore  infected  from  both  these  sources  with 
Um  aaaao  pemldons  enw,  aa  appear*  fnnn  the  nomber  of  booka  attributed  falsely 
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to  find  that,  according  to  Christian  belief,  St.  Paul  himself  did 
not  consider  it  as  a  vice,  much  less  a  sin,  as  the  Christians  proTO 
his  own  words,  as  follows :  "  for  if  the  truth  of  God  hath  more 

to  gn$i  Mid  venmUe  umet.'  The  tlbvn  nttnet  rsf«n  to  tbo  Meond  eoatary 
odIj,  whoa  namcrouit  gospels,  opistlcs,  oic.,  were  fabricated  mmI  foboly  fotiiered,  in 

the  manner  Htntcd  by  Mosbeim ;  but  in  the  fourth  century  thoro  wore  few  excoptioni 
to  the  standard  maxim^  that  it  was  m  act  of  the  highest  merit  to  deceive  and  lie  wha^ 

0Mr  tAc  mtemU  vf  tk»  priulhood  he  pnmUti  fibrrfy.  BbadBl, 

when  epeeking  of  the  Meead  eentary,  laya,  *  whether  yon  eonsider  the  immodemte 
impudcneo  of  impost oni,  or  the  deplorable  credulity  of  beUeireni  it  was  a  moet 
miscrablo  period,  and  exceeded  all  others  tn  pioui  frauds.  ....  Caaaubon 
oomplaios  as  follows:— 'I  am  much  grieved  to  obsenre,  in  the  eerlj  agea  of  the 
CUMToft,  that  there  were  very  mamf  wko  itmtd  it  fntimoorthf  f»  otriH  Urn  dimm 
word  with  their  mmjkttons,  that  their  new  doctrim  mi^  Jbid  a  nmHer  admtttmM 
among  tU  wise  men  of  the  Gentiles  "*  (p-  80  82). 

In  the  aamo  book  wo  find  tho  following  remark: — "And  wbenever  it  wis  foond 
thit  thie  'New  TeBteBoeat'  did  net  at  eU  pointa  enit  the  tnteroeta  of  ila  prieathood, 
or  the  yiews  of  political  rulers  in  league  with  thorn,  tho  neceaaai'j  alterations  wero 
made,  and  all  sorts  of  pious  framd*  md  fargtriu  H«rf  Ml  0)K^  caflMMm  6irt  jmH{fiid  bff 
many  of  the  Fathers  "  (p.  52). 

Again,  the  anther  of  tiw  aane  hoelL  ranarka:  "In  regard  to  the  true  hiatory  of 
our  Ckank  dming  the  ilrrt  three  eeaturiea  we  know  nothing  whatever,  osoopt  that 
Vi'hJrh  rnnioa  through  the  most  polluted  chonnels;  for  the  traditions  au  l  fabulous 
writiugB  of  the  I-'alhers,  who  lived  in  tboao  periods,  are  not  desertung  of  the  s/i>jhtest 
credit ;  these  men  being  notorious  for  nothing  Out  pious  frauds  and  forgeries  ;  yet  otou 
in  theee  pitrfeMloaal  arte  they  wore  far  exoelled  in  the  feUowing  eentnry,  by  the 
fkunona  EusebiuK,  Bishop  of  OaMarea.  who  had  no  equal  in  fitting  up  and  trimming  off 
a  *word  of  doii'  in  totit  the  gmfral  intfn-sts-  of  M'  Church.  Ho  aars  of  himself,  '/ 
have  related  whtttever  might  be  redounded  to  the  glory,  and  I  have  suppressed  all  that 
cauU  tend  lo  ths  dugrac*^  of  mar  nH^iom  *"  (p.  66). 

**Tiie  writings  of  several  U  tho  Fathers  display  a  strange  mixture  of  super- 
human a'lHtority,  and  common  hnman  levity,  bordering  on  li  •ont:oti<(nos'^  Tho 
Tisiblo  struggled  for  victory,  between  the  appetites  of  tho  flesh  and  the  alarms  of 
oeaieienee^  are  faoquontly  Indiorana.  Although  lome  of  thum  may  Imto  rsponted 
old  pleaanrea,  tliey  thinly  eonoeal  a  wbh  to  eolloit  now  onea.  Bat  aneh  ia  moreiy 
the  frailty  of  human  nntnrc  :  it  is  only  when  they  presume  to  po'^a^ss  tho  purity  of 
angelic  nature  that  we  arc  indignantly  sho  -ktHl.  Tbeir  cru  !«"  tind  ubnuril  opinions, 
clothed  in  Uu'barous  Latin,  are  interlarded  in  OTery  sermon  preached  by  Catholio 
Frioata,  and  are  oited  more  freqaontly  than  the  doetrinoe  of  tho  ia8|dred  BTangeliala, 
or  even  the  maxims  of  Christ ;  but  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  roTories  of  Tortullian 
— habitu  muliens,'  and  of  St.  nasil  — vera  Virginitate'  are  not  dincloscd  to 
the  younger  females.  The  Fathers  bavo  contributed  to  injure  the  Christian  religion, 
by  making  It  BeaAtmik,  more  than  all  the  eoeptieal  writora  have  done  ainee  philo- 
aophy  undertook  to  examine  the  doi'trines  of  rerehition.  Tho  former  iMiisanod  the 
■prinjT**  ;  \\\o  !:»t'.(M-  have  only  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  water  fr  >!ii  being  tasted. 
Their  credulity,  owing  to  tiieir  utter  inexperience  of  human  naturB|  and  of  human 
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abounded  throngh  my  Ub  unto  his  glory,  why  yet  am  I  also 

judged  a  sinner?"  (Rom.  iii.  v.  7). 

Islam  is  truth  ;  it  is  the  religion  of  truth  and  morality,  par 
excellence:  and,  as  such,  justly  claims  a  paramount  superiority 
over  all  others  in  which  the  leaven  of  falsehood  is  fonnd^  more 
or  less,  to  prevafl. 

ftffaira,  and  their  total  ignoninee  of  natural  science,  aieUd  hf  their  tkameJest  perver- 
sion of  Scnjititrf.  introduced  into  tho  Roman  Church  a  swarm  of  fantnsti*'  aVisnrdi- 
tiea,  which  credulity  still  greedily  swallows,  notwithstaudiag  the  rcoionstrancea  of 
reaaon*  Nor  is  ibis  tho  whole  of  their  offending.  They  sapped  the  basis  of  morals  ; 
Ibaj  ineakfttod  the  mftxim  (I  aw  the  words  of  Moeheim)  *fikU  it  U  mad  ofvMtm 
to  deceive  and  he  when,  by  such  means,  tie  iaierests  of  the  Church  uiny  bf  promoted* 
It  is  not  surprising  that  this  lipontion!?  prin<-ij>lt^  opened  tbo  floodgates  of  lies, 
fables,  and  forgeries,  which  early  doiugod  tho  Chnstiaa  land,  and  encouraged  the 
eradoos  ud  nwntal  natmtionfl  wliiob,  ftt  this  hour,  diitiagiiUh  and  diagnm 
Roman  Catholio  Ofaristiuw.  From  tho  first  to  the  lost  of  the  Fathers,  nothing 
charactorizea  them  so  much  as  being  tho  abettors  of  profane  frivolity,  credulity, 
bigotty,  and  deceit.  Yet  such  are  the  personages  who  have  been  canonized  b;  tbo 
•oeaMwn  «f  St.  Peter." 


STicfnEx  Asms,  rauiTis,  Hsaxroao. 
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Section  I.—Mm  the  HoJy  Koran  teas  revealed  unto  the  Prophet, 

Thb  H0I7  Koran  was  deliymd  to  Mobammed  neither  in  the 

form  of  graven  tablets  of  stone,  nor  in  that  of  cloven  tongues  of 
fire  ;  nor  was  it  necessary  that  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  like 
those  of  Moses,  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy  or  counterpart, 
in  case  the  original  should  be  lost.  No  mystery  attended  the 
deUreiy  of  it,  for  it  was  on  Mohammed's  heart  that  it  was 
eDgraireD,  and  it  waa  with  hia  iongae  that  it  yrtm  oommmdcated 
to  all  Arabia.  The  heart  of  Mohammed  waa  the  Sinai  where 
be  reeeived  the  Beyelationf  and  bis  tablets  of  stm  were  the 
hearts  of  trae  believers. 

Ayesha  thus  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  revelations 
were  made  to  the  Prophet.  "Verily,"  says  she,  "  Harith  bin 
Hisham  asked  Mohammed,  '  How  did  the  instructions  come  to 
you  V  The  Prophet  replied,  '  Sometimes  like  the  sound  of  a 
bell— a  kind  of  oommnnioation  which  was  very  serere  for  me; 
and  wbm  the  soonds  osased  I  fonnd  myself  aware  of  the 
instractions.  And  sometimea  the  angel  woidd  eome  in  the  form 
of  a  man,  and  oonTerse  with  me,  and  aU  his  words  I  remem- 
bered CBukhari  and  Muslims).'** 

 Jj5d  U      J  U  ^^^vJ^i 
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The  mode  of  leceiyiiig  Bevelatioiis,  whiek  has  been  explained 
by  the  Prophet  in  ihe  abore-qnoied  Hadeee>  is  void  of  mystory ; 
bnt  we  shally  for  the  present,  leave  this  point,  as  well  as  the 

one  respecting  the  Revelations  themselves,  untouched,  intend- 
ing, as  we  do,  to  treat  of  them  at  length  when  we  arrive  at  that 
part  of  the  Prophet's  life  when  he  received  the  Divine  Kevela- 
tion  for  the  first  time. 

Sbgtiom  II.—  Was  the  EeveUuion  ever  written  doronl 

Previona  to  Ulsmimi,  aa  well  aa  during  the  Prophet's  life- 
time, Aral^  was  without  any  eatabliahed  or  regular  method  of 

education.  The  only  two  departments  of  knowledge  were  a 
natural  eloquence,  and  Ilmul  Ansab  (knowledge  of  genealogical 
descent),  to  acquire  which  no  process  of  academical  training 
was  required,  since  they  exclusively  depended  upon  verbal  com- 
mnnication  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Hence  it  was  that  in  those 
days  Tsst  numbers  of  persons,  totally  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
reading  and  writing,  were  to  be  found  in  Arabia ;  the  number, 
consequently,  of  persons  competent  to  both  those  arts  was  yery 
limited,  the  former  as  contrasted  with  the  latter  being  designated 
as  Uiiimee  (illiterate),  although,  in  reality,  there  was  but  very 
little,  if  any,  difTcrcnce  between  the  two. 

Not  ,  the  least  doubt  now  exists  that  the  Prophet  was  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  being  also,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  unable  to  read  the  handwriting  of  others ;  for  which 
reason,  and  for  thia  only,  he  was  called  Ummee,  While  innu- 
merable trustworthy  and  authentic  traditions  and  hadeeses  cor- 
roborate this  our  assertion,  not  one,  even  the  least  reliable,  is  to 
be  found  tbul  contradicts  it.  Indeed  it  must  be  ol)vious  that  liad 
Mohammed  learnt  reading  and  writing,  it  was  not  a  fact  likely 
to  have  been  passed  over  in  silence  by  his  associates,  companions, 
and  followers— a  fact,  too,  of  which  his  wives,  his  relatives  and, 
more  especially,  his  uncles  who  had  brought  liim  up,  could  not 
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possibly  have  remained  ignorant.  But  even  if  Mohammed  bad 
disingenuously  concealed  his  ability  to  read  and  writ^,  he 
would  noi  liave  had  the  audacity  so  boldly  and  emphatic 
cally  to  hm  paaaed  himself  off  as  the  unletterad  Prophet  men'* 
tioned  bj  God  in  the  Koran,  who  was  to  be  raised  from  among 
the  nnlettered  people  of  Arabia ;  for,  in  that  ease,  he  must  have 
been  fully  aware  that  his  opponents  wonld  haye  eagerly  seised 
the  opportunity  of  exposing  his  craft  and  impiety,  and  of  profit^ 
ing  by  such  an  exposure ;  while  he,  self-condemned,  would  be 
utterly  unable  to  resist  the  formidable  attack  of  their  sarcasm, 
and  totally  unable  to  compel  them  to  give  him  credit  for  sin^ 
cerity,  or  induce  them  to  enter  into  his  views.  But  besides  all 
this,  sneh  Tile  hypocrisy  wonld  noi  have  benefited  Mohammed 
in  the  least,  inasmnch  as  his  being  able  to  read  and  write  eould 
not,  in  the  least  degree,  have  disparaged  the  miraele  of  the  Holy 
Koran,  the  more  so  as  in  Arabia  reading  and  writing  were  by  no 
means  indispensable  to  eloquence. 

Neither  Mohammedan  liistorians  nor  traditionists  have  ever 
denied  that  the  art  of  waiting  was  prevalent  in  Arabia,  it  being 
customary  among  the  people  of  that  land  to  write  their  poetical 
prodnctions,  and  then  suspend  them  for  competition  on  the  gates 
and  walls  of  the  Kaaba,  and  of  which  the  Sabft  Moallika  (the 
seven  so  suspended  for  competition)  are  so  renowned  throughout 
the  whole  Mohammedan  world.  They  all,  indeed,  assert  that 
uritiug  was  practised,  altliongh  in  a  very  small  degree  compa- 
ratively, and  that  they  who  practised  this  art  were  comparatively 
very  few  in  number. 

We  Mohammedans  believe  that  the  Revelations  delivered  to  Mo- 
hammed from  time  to  time  were  of  two  kinds :  first,  those  wherein 
were  revealed  the  very  words  delivered  to  us  by  the  Prophet ;  and, 
secondly,  those  in  which  was  delivered  the  sense  of  what  he  after- 
wards communicated  to  us  in  his  own  words.  The  former  we 
technically  term  Wa/tee  Matho—yz^         or  the  Koran,  or  the 

word  of  God;  and  the  latter  Wahee  Ghair  Matloo^^s^ jfS. 
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—or  Hadeei.  When  Mine  of  the  passagei  of  tiie  Konoi  wen 
revealed  to  the  Prophet,  he  used  to  call  for  an  amannensifl,  and 

to  dictate  to  him  what  was  thus  revealed,  so  that  the  words  of 
the  Revelation  might  not  run  the  risk  either  of  being  forgotten 
or  lost.  This  our  assertion  is  corroborated  by  many  passages  of 
the  Holy  Koran  itself,  and  especially  by  the  one  which  says, 
"  None  Bhonld  touch  the  sacred  book  bat  the  purified as  well  as 
by  the  Hadeea  related  by  Ibni  Ahbaa.*  It  ^>peaz8  that  this  oaatom 
of  writing  down  the  revealed  portions  of  the  Koran  was  adopted 
at  the  very  dawn  of  Revelation,  for  we  find  that  before  Moham- 
med s  ilight  to  Medina — a  period  when  Islam  was  but  in  its 
infancy,  and  consequently,  weak,  the  few  converts  to  this  religion 
possessed  copies  of  such  Revelations,  and  that  in  the  family  of 
Omar  there  was  one— a  fact  which  we  learn  from  a  very  au- 
thentic account  of  Omar's  conversion.  The  tradition  related  by 
Abu  Deed  informs  ns  that  when  the  Bevelation  was  headed  by 
the  well-known  formula,  "  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful 
God/'  eto.,  it  was  the  beginning  of  every  chapter— 

J.aJ  J^J  Jlj  {jJfA 

The  whole  ehapter  was  not  revealed  at  one  time,  but  some 
verses  were  revealed  at  one  tirne^  and  others  at  another  time ;  so 
that  the  transcripts  were  not  in  order,  nor  were  th^  bound  up 
together,  but  were  on  separate  parehments,  bones,  stones,  palm* 

leaves,  etc. 

There  are  four  reasons  wliich  lend  ns  to  conclude  that  all  the 
Revelations  liad  been  taken  down  on  parchments,  etc.,  and  were 
in  the  same  disorderly  state  while  in  the  possession  of  various 
persons. 

First:  Bokharee  relates  a  tradition  firom Bud  IhniJobair  that 

»  VorlU»HiidMfttMp.6«flUiliHqr. 
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Ibni  AblMw  Iiad  aH  the  longest  ehapten  of  the  Komi  eoUeeted 
in  hie  poeseBaion,  even  dnhug  the  lifetime  of  the  Prophet. 

Second :  Bokbaree  relates  a  tradition  from  Katadah  that  the 
latter  questioned  Anas  respecting  the  person  who  collected  the 
Koran  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Prophet,  whereupon  Anas 
replied  that  they  were  the  four  Ayisars  (Aids),  viz ,  Obey,  Ibni 
Kaab,  Moas  Ibni  Jabal,  Z&id  Ibni  Sabit,  and  Aba  Zaid. 

^J»  jU^  J  ^  ^\  ^U3J\       ^  ijuj\  Jli  ^  ^1  Ay* 

Third  :  Bokharee  relates  a  tradition  from  Somama  and  Sabit, 
that  Anas  exclaimed,  "The  Prophet  is  dead,  and  none  but  foor 
penons  have  collected  the  Eofan  t"— vis..  Aba  Darda,  Moai 
Ibni  Jabal,  Zaid  Ibni  Sabit»  and  Abu  Zaid. 

jj\        jfS.  J^Ji\  ^  J  ^  ^\  cyU  Jli  ^ 

Fonrth :  This  is  the  Hadees  which  maintains  that  daring  the 
Caliphate  of  Aba  Bakr,  Zaid  Ibni  Sabit  collected  the  different 

portions  of  the  Koran  in  one  volume ;  and  we  also  learn  tliere- 
from  that  when  Zaid  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  collecting 
into  one  carpus  all  the  different  passages  of  the  Holy  Koran 
that  were  revealed  from  time  to  time,  and  which  were,  without 
any  regard  to  system  or  method,  in  the  possession  of  varioas 
individoals,  he  soceeeded  in  bringing  together,  althoagh  with- 
out any  regard  to  ofder,  all  the  di^eeta  membra^ 

>  Fto  this  B^dMi  iM  p.  80  of  fthk  XMgr. 
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Sionon  Uh^Anw^eHmt  of  Chapters  and  Terset :  kow 

efeeted,  and  6y  whom* 

We  ]eani  that  the  arrangement  of  the  chapters  and  veraee  of 

the  Holy  Koran  was  effected  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Prophet, 
and  at  hia  suggestion  and  under  his  direction — a  fact  which  will 
become  still  more  evident  from  the  following  tradition  of  Ibni 
Abbas^  who  atatea  tbat^  "  I  questioned  Osman,  '  Pray,  what 
pOBsesBed  you  that  you  had  the  two  distinct  chapters,  entitled, 
reapeetively,  2^  Spoils  and  The  JDeclanUUm  of  Immumty, 
written  and  joined  together  without  affixing  thereto  the  fomrala. 
In  the  name  of  the  most  merdfol  God,  etc.  ?  iStmn  classing  these 
two  chaptere  with  the  seven  long  ones  V  He  replied,  '  It  was 
customary  with  the  Prophet,  when  many  chapters  were  revealed 
to  him,  and  even  when  any  portion  of  a  Revelation  was  sent 
down  to  him,  to  send  for  persons  to  write  down  the  instructions 
given,  on  which  occasions  he  would  say,  "  Write  these  Bevel  a- 
tions  in  such  and  suoh  a  chapter;"  and  the  chapter  of  The 
Spoils  was  one  of  the  chapters  that  were  communicated  at 
Medina,  and  in  it  mention  is  made  of  the  battle  of  Bedr  J  and 
the  chapter  entitled  The  Declaration  of  Immunity  was  the  last 
Revelation.  And  the  subject-matter  of  the  chapter  of  T/te  Spoils 
was  almost  identical  with  that  of  T/ie  Decla^-atmi  of  Tmmn?iif>/  ; 
and  the  Prophet  died  without  having  explained  whether  the  latter 
chapter  was  a  part  of  the  other  or  distinct  therefrom.  On  this 
account  I  had  them  placed  near  each  other,  and  did  not  have  the 
formula,— In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,->writtai  be- 
tween them,  and  that  I  put  these  two  chapters  among  the  seven 
long  ones.' " 

U^A-i  ^jAi  ^^U1\  iSJ]  J\j  ^^         JUi  1\ 
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4>u  Uj  ^  4iA  ^piiSl  t)l^  J  jjwJl  aJlc  4^ 

^  J  ^iiLo  <d]l        u^r^  l^".«n<ij        l^:;^       ^  J  I!/'  u]/^^ 
>-  c--3^1  ^  J         fci^      j  Jsr\  ^\  U  ^jsfi 

J  JFljy)   Jl^t  ^1   ^  ^  ^^}\ 

Another  tndttfam  from  Bokharae  iDfoimB  ns  that  Abdoollah 
Ihni  Huood  leamt  from  the  Prophet  aboye  eeventj  chapters  by 

In  another  tradition,  Bokharee  gives  the  names  of  persons 
famous  for  having  the  Koran  by  heart,  aa  follows  : — Abdoollah, 
Ibni-Masood,  SalSm,  Moaz  Ibni  Jabal,  and  Obey  11)01  Kaab. 
Another  tradition  states  that  in  the  battle  of  Yamama,  fought 
ehortly  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  there  were  seventy 
pereons  amoDg  the  killed  who  had  committed  the  whole  of  the 
Koran  to  memory.  All  the  above  traditiona  contribute  to  prore 
—first,  that  although  the  Koran  might,  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  Prophet,  have  been  written  down  on  parchment,  etc.,  in 
never  so  much  disorder  and  confusion,  yet,  in  learning  it  by 
heart,  the  system  and  arrangement  was,  as  noticed  in  one  of  the 
above  traditions,  made  known  by  the  Prophet  himself.  Se- 
condly, it  is  thus  demonstrated,  that  as  persons  had  leamt  the 
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Koran  by  heart,  systematifiallyi  the  Surahs  and  Ayas  (chapters 
and  vetseB)  muat  have  been  ammged  in  the  Prophet's  lifetime. 

Section  W.—TAe  Prophet  used  to  recite  the  Koran  himelft  and 
eonstantiy  exhorted  other  true  believers  to  peruse  U/reguenify, 

On  tliis  r^iibject  we  think  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  quote, 
without  any  comment  or  remark  of  our  own,  some  Hadeeses 
which  are  considered  as  genuine  and  authentic  ones  :— 

(1)  .  Osman  represents  Mohammed  as  sayingi  "  The  best  man 
amongst  yon  ia  he  who  has  learnt  the  Koran  and  teaches  it." 
{Bokharee.) 

|JUri3  <Ll£  ^\  Jyaj  JU  Jli  <U£  <d)\  ^ 

(2)  .  Ukbah-ben-Aamil  relates  that  "the  Prophet  came  ont, 

and  we  were  in  the  Suflah  of  the  Musjid,  and  he  asked,  '  \Yhich 
oi"  you  likes  to  go,  every  day,  to  Bushan  or  Afdk,  and  bring  two 
female  camels,  with  large  humps  upon  their  backs,  without 
stealing  them  or  taking  them  away  by  force  and  incommoding  a 
relation?'  We  replied,  '  0  messenger  of  God,  we  all  like  itl' 
He  said,  '  Does  not  one  of  yon  come  in  the  morning  to  the 
Husjid,  and  teaeh  or  repeat  two  verses  of  the  Book  of  God? 
^  which  is  better  for  him  than  two  camels ;  and  three  yerses  are 
Letter  for  him  than  three  camels,  and  four  verses  than  four 
camels; — in  this  way  are  verses  better  than  numbers  of 
camels  I' "  {MosUm,) 

^5?y  j-sJV  J-^'    r^.  J^'  ^  ^.  J  -r^  r^J  ^< 
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(3)  .  Ayesha  makes  Mohammed  say,  "The  skilful  in  reciting 
the  Koran  are  clasaed  with  the  angels  and  the  prophets,  who  are 
gveat  and  Tirtaous ;  and  that  person  who  reads  the  Koiao,  bat 
whose  tongne  is  not  floent  in  reading  it,  for  him  are  two  revrards  " 
— <me  the  reward  for  reading,  and  the  other  for  trouble.  i^BMaree 
and  Moa&m,) 

(4)  ,  Ibni  Onuff  represents  the  Prophet  as  stating,  "  No  one  is 
to  be  envied  hat  two  persons— one,  a  man  to  whom  Gk>d  has 
given  the  Koran,  and  he  rises  in  the  morning  with  it,  and  reads 
it  day  and  night ;  the  other  a  man  to  whom  Qod  has  giyen 

wealth,  and  who  distributes  it  in  alms  and  other  good  works  day 

and  night."    {Bokharee  and  Muslim*) 

^     Alii  *Ui  Jsrj  J       'U\  J  jJii  -Ui  ^     j<i  iJi 

(5)  .  Abu  Mttsa  makee  the  Prophet  state The  oondition  of  a 
Mnssolman  who  reads  the  Koran  is  like  the  finiit  of  the  orange- 
tree,  whose  odour  and  taste  are  equally  agreeable;  and  that 
of  a  Mussulman  who  does  not  read  the  Koran  is  like  unto  the 
date,  which  has  no  scent,  but  only  a  sweet  taste ;  and  the  con- 
dition of  any  hypocrite  who  does  not  read  the  Koran  is  like  the 
colocynth,  which  has  no  scent,  but  a  bitter  taste ;  and  the 
hypocrite  who  reads  the  Koran  is  like  the  sweet  basil,  whose 
aoent  ia  sweety  but  the  taste  hitter."  iBoMaree  and  MosUm,) 
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'\jjb  J        ^  yi\  JL*  J  c-^         J         l|3r^  iryil 

(6)  .  Abu  Hnniirah  represents  the  Prophet  as  stating 

"  Learn  the  Koran  and  read  it ;  then,  verily,  the  condition  of 
him  who  haa  learnt  the  Koran  and  read  it,  and  stood  up  at  night 
by  it,  is  like  that  of  a  bag  filled  with  musk,  which  dilTuses  its 
fipagrance  over  every  place ;  and,  verily,  the  state  of  him  who 
has  learnt  the  Koran,  and  slept,  and  not  stood  up  at  night  while 
having  the  Koran  in  his  belly  {%,e.  remembering  it),  is  like  a  bag 
of  musk  with  its  mouth  tied  up/'  (Tinrnxee,  Nasaee,  aand  Ihm 
Mqfah,) 

y>j  Ji^  ^  fJLt 

(7)  .  Ibn  Omar  makes  Mohammed  say,  "Verily,  hearts  take 
rust,  like  iron  when  water  gets  to  it/'  It  was  asked,  **  0  mes- 
senger of  God !  what  purifies  and  cleanses  a  sullied  heart  ?"  He 
answered,  **  Piomcnibering  death  constantly  and  repeating  the 
Koran/'  iBcuAa/eee,) 

U  ^  aUI  J^^  JlS  Jl5  ^  ^ 

izjji     U  -Ibr  U J  4Ut  J^j  b     'Ul  A>U  \6\  jJdJ\  Mo^. 
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(8)  .  AbdooHali  Bin!  MsMnid  sayi ''The  Prophet  addressed 

tne  when  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  saying,  *  Read  some  portion  of 
the  Koran  to  me.*  I  replied,  *  Shall  I  read  the  Koran  to  thee, 
seeing  that  it  has  been  sent  to  thee?  {i.e*  thou  art  the  most 
worthy  to  recite  the  Koran)/  He  said,  *  I  like  to  hear  it  from 
othfin.'  Then  I  lead  the  chapter  entitled  Women,  till  I  came  to 
this  aectioni  'Then  what  shall  be  the  condition  of  infidels  when 
I  bring  a  witness  firom  each  tribe  against  itself,  and  shall 
bring  thee,  0  Mohammed  I  as  witness  against  these  peopled 
Then  the  Prophet  said,  'This  is  enough  for  thee  now.*  Then 
I  turned  my  face  towards  the  Prophet,  and  saw  his  eyes  shedding 
tears."  {BokAaree  and  Moslinu) 

Ulsr  i:t^\        'ImJ^  ijy^  ^js^ 

(9)  .  Aba-Said-al  Khudree  relates  : — "  I  was  sitting  among  the 
decrepid  and  the  poor  of  the  refugees,  and  Tezily  the  nudity  of 
some  of  them  was  covered  by  others  of  their  companions,  and  a 
teader  was  reciting  the  Koran  to  ns,  when,  unexpectedly,  the 
Prophet  came  in  and  stood  by  ns.  Then  the  reader  stopped 
reciting,  and  the  Prophet,  saluting  us,  said,  'What  are  ye 
doing  V  We  replied,  '  We  are  listening  to  the  Book  of  God.' 
The  Prophet  said,  'Praise  be  to  God,  who  has  created  my 
followers,  with  whom  I  have  been  commanded  to  sit!'  Then 
he  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  us,  putting  himself  on  an  equality 
with  us,  so  that  there  was  now  no  diffarence  between  us.  After 
this  he  made  a  sign  with  his  hand,  saying,  *&it  you  thus  in  a 
elide.'  Then  the  company  sat  down  in  a  ring,  their  fiwes  being 
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turned  towaida  the  Prophet^  who  said,  Bcjoiee,  0  ye  poor 
xeftigeee  1  for  jon  irill  be  attended  by  petfeet  splendour  at  the 
day  of  xesorreetion ;  and  yon  will  enter  into  Paradise  before  the 

rich,  by  half  a  day ;  and  half  a  day  of  the  world  to  come  makes 

five  liimdred  years  of  the  one  in  which  we  now  live.' "  {Abu 
Daod), 


lijfU       4^^l5  ^  ^Ji^       ^jiULfi  jail?  J  J  ^^jPT 

|JUi  «^UI1  cuCtf  i^jiLp  Jjm^  |»U  Uli  UJlc  ^Ui  ^kJiU  J^^ 
JU»  (J  41\  c^la^  ^\  LIj  fj^l*  ^ 

JU  ttT^v/^^  «:r*  s^**^^ 

-'^^  ^         c^u^ li      jui  pf^^j 

JuUmu^  ui3  j  J  'Lxl  JJ  L4\  idS 


Sbctioh  v.—  Varums  Readings  of  the  Koran, 

The  term  various  readings  is  the  one  used  by  Chnstian 
writers  when  expressing  the  difficulty  they  encountered,  owing 
to  the  Tarious  readings  or  variantee  to  be  fonnd  in  the  early 
Codices  of  (he  Scriptures.  But  both  these  various  readings 
themselTes,  and  the  eiicumstances  which  occasioned  them,  difo 
toio  ccclo  from  those  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Holy  Koran  ; 
consequently,  if  we  take  these  readings  in  the  sense  so  attributed 
to  them  by  Christian  writers,  and  employed  by  them  in  that 
sense,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  there  are  no  TSrious 
readings  in  the  Holy  Book  of  the  Mohammedans. 
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When  mentioiiing  the  origin  and  natm  of  variou  mdingSy  tiie 
Bey.  Mr.  Home  states  that  "Among  two  or  more  different  readings 
one  only  can  be  the  true  reading ;  the  rest  must  be  either  designed 
alterations  or  the  mistakes  of  the  copyist."  In  the  Holy  Koran, 
however,  such  is  not  the  case,  for  all  the  different  readings  found 
therein  are,  however  paradoxical  it  may  at  first  appear,  equally  true. 

Agaiiii  when  ennmeratiiig  the  sources  of  wiona  readiiigB,  the 
same  reyerend  author  obserres  that  "  The  difoent  readings  wonld 
be  naturally  prodnoed  by  (1).  the  negligence  or  mistito  of  the 
transcribers ;  (2).  the  existence  of  errors  or  imperfections  in  the 
manuscripts  copied;  (3).  a  desire  on  the  part  of  copyists  to  im- 
prove the  text,  without  sufficient  authority  ;  and  (4).  wilful  cor- 
ruptions made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  party."  Kow  neither 
of  the  above-named  sources  are  applicable  to  the  various  readings 
of  the  Koran,  the  real  nature  of  which  readings  is  as  follows : 

(1)  .  The  whole  of  the  Koran  was  not  revealed  to  Mohammed  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  one  yerae  of  a  chapter  having  been  re- 
vealed at  one  time  and  others  at  anotiier ;  then  wonld  follow  a 
few  verses  of  a  chapter  whose  subject  matter  was  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  one  of  which  some  of  the  verses  had  been  re- 
vealed previously,  and  this  chapter  also  being  left  unfinished,  a 
fourth  chapter  was  commenced,  and  so  on;  and,  consequently, 
its  manuscripts  ah»o,  which  were  on  many  separate  parohmento, 
were  in  the  like  state  of  disorder;  and  although  the  Prophet 
indicated  the  exact  and  true  system  of  arranging  the  chapters 
and  verses  to  torn  parHeular  persons,  nevertheless  aU  individuals 
who  possessed  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Koran  were  ignorant  of  it,  and  thus  was  occasioned  the  variety 
of  arrangement  in  readinir.  Some  persons  connected  some 
verses  to  those  to  which  they  did  not  properly  belong. 

(2)  .  The  difference  of  punctuation. 

(3) .  Tho  difoence  of  the  pronunciation  of  this  or  that  ward, 
•  as  prsvailed  among  the  vaiioua  dirtricts  of  Arabia.  Altogether 

there  were  seven  dliBerent  kinds  of  pronunciation. 
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(4)  .  The  di£ferenee  in  the  orthographical  signs,  or  vowel  marks, 

bat  instances  of  this  were  rare. 

(5)  .  The  difference  in  the  way  of  using  Secghas,  or  the  forms 
of  verbs ;  this  was  occasioned  by  the  idioms  peculiar  to  particular 
tribes. 

It  will  now  be  quite  evident  that  the  Yaiioua  readings  of  the 
Koran  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  seme  ot  aeeqUa^an 
in  which  the  words  were  to  be  taken,  and  that  they  are,  con- 
sequently, wholly  diffinent  from  those  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
and  that,  strictly  speaking,  to  deflfgnate  differences  sneh  as  are 
above  mentioned — various  readings,  is  a  gross  and  unpardon- 
able perversion  of  terms. 

The  better  to  elucidate  our  above  observations,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  quote  a  few  Hadeeses  bearing  upon  the  present 
question. 

(1)  .  Jabir  states  that  "The  Prophet  came  to  us  when  we  were 
reading  the  Konn,  and  there  were  Jraia  as  well  as  Ajam 
(natives  of  any  other  country  except  Arabia)  among  us,  and 

the  Prophet  said  *  Keep  on  reading  the  Koran,  for  every  one's 
reading  is  good,*  meaning,  every  one's  pronunciation  was  correct. 
Then  he  said  'There  will  come  crowds  of  men  ^vllo  v^ill  read 
the  Koran  straight  on,  with  good  voices,  like  as  an  arrow  is 
made  straight ;  and  they  will  ask  for  their  wages  in  this  world, 
and  will  not  look  for  reward  in  that  which  is  to  come.' "  {Abu 
Daod  <mi  Btdhakee,) 

Li^  ^,5^1  ^  Aiii  Jj-y  U-lft         Jli  ^ 

(2)  .  Obey  Ibni  Kaab  states  that  the  Prophet  met  Gabriel  and 
said,  "  Verily,  0  Gabriel,  I  have  been  sent  to  an  ignorant  nation 
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that  has  not  learnt  to  read  and  write ;  some  of  them  old  women, 
some  old  men,  some  boys  and  some  girls,  some  of  those  men 
who  never  read  any  book."  Gabriel  replied,  "Verily,  0  Mo- 
hammed, the  Exam  has  been  aent  down  in  seven  dialects.'^ 
{Termigeed 

^  ^      u)/^  J  ^  k  'hh  ^  i>rj^3 

(8)  Ibni  Abbas  makes  the  Prophet  state,  "  Gabriel  taught  me 
to  read  the  Koran  in  one  dialect,  and  when  I  recited  it  he  taught 
me  anoiher,  which  I  also  recited,  and  00  on,  till  at  last  the 
number  of  dialects  was  increased  to  eeren."  Ibni  Sbahab  said, 
"I  have  been  told  that  those  seren  dialects  have  the  same  mean* 
ing,  and  are  not  at  Tariance  in  the  pointing  ont  either  what 
things  are  lawful  or  what  things  are  forbidden."  {Bokharee  and 

W\  J  Uil  ^  Jl  iuJI  CJ^  ^  i^l^  ^\ 

(4).  Omar  Ibni  Khnttab relates,  "  I  hoard  Iliiliam-bin-llakim- 
bin-Hizam  read  the  cliapter  entitled  Furkan  in  a  manner  different 
from  that  in  which  the  l*rophet  taught  me  to  read  it ;  and  when 
I  read  it  as  1  was  taught,  and  he  (nisham^  read  it  quite  othenvise, 
I  was  near  being  angry  with  him ;  after  that  I  waited  till  he 
had  finished,  then  I  threw  my  manUe  ronnd  his  neck,  and,  drag- 
ging him  along,  brought  him  to  the  Prophet,  and  said,  '0 
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Prophet,  yerQy  I  bend  ihis  man  read  tlie  cliapter  I^kim  in 
a  (Merent  way  from  that  which  yoti  taught  me/  The  Prophet 

replied,  'Let  Hisham  be  released,'  and  he  said  to  liim,  'Read 
the  chapter and  he  did  so  in  precisely  the  same  manner  he  had 
before  done.  The  Prophet  then  said,  'Thus  this  chapter  de- 
scended.' After  that  he  said  to  mOi '  Read  it ;'  which  I  did  in 
the  way  I  was  aeoastomed  to  do.  Here  also  he  said, '  Thus  did 
the  chapter  come  down.  Verilyi  the  Kooran  waa  sent  down  in 
seven  dialects ;  then  read  it  just  as  is  agreeaUe  and  easy  to  yon/" 
{BMetree  and  MMm.) 

isju^  ^\  *L,\  ^  M  J^j  JUi  lvjJ];ii 

AjU         ^       U  j]^li  U>j9^\  iMf^  ^  Jj3l  J[^\  ^\ 

(5).  Ihn  Masood  relates:— "I  heard  a  man  read  in  one 

dialect,  and  the  Prophet  in  a  different  one,  and  I  brought  the 
man  to  Mohammed,  informing  the  latter  of  tlie  circumstance. 
And  I  perceived  displeasure  in  the  Prophet's  features  on 
account  of  our  disputation,  and  he  said,  '  You  are  both  good 
readers ;  then  do  not  object  to  each  other's  style  of  reading;  for 
verily  they  that  were  before  yoo  objected  to  one  way  of  reading 
the  Sciiptares,  and  they  were  mined ' "  (Bokhare^. 
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From  what  haa  been  mentioned  above,  every  reader  must  be 
convinced  that  the  yarions  readings  of  the  Komi,  and  those  of 
the  doriptoiesy  aie  of  quite  a  difoent  nature  from  each  other. 
That  kind  of  TariooB  readings  which  we  hare  mentioned  nnder 
the  first  head  was  almost  extinct  in  the  Caliphate  of  Aha  Bekr, 
when  Zaid  Ibni  Sabit  collected  the  different  passages  of  the 
Koran  into  one  corpus,  and  waa  altogether  abolished  in  the 
Caliphate  of  Osman,  who  caused  the  Koran  collected  by  Zaid 
Ibni  Sabit  to  be  copied,  and  many  transcripts  of  it  to  be  made, 
and  distributed  the  latter  among  the  Moslims. 

The  difference  of  pnnctoation  still  obtains,  bat  it  is  very 
CBiefblly  marked  in  the  Koran.  This  diffbrenoe,  however,  is  so 
slight  and  trifling  as  not  in  the  least  to  affect  or  alter  the  sense 
or  meaning  of  the  passage.  The  difference  of  pronunciation  is 
also  becoming  nearly  extinct,  in  coiiriequence  of  the  successful 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  adopt  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Koreish  tribe  as  the  true  norma  loquendi ;  for  it  was  in  the 
dialect  of  that  tribe  that  the  Koran  was  revealed,  and  in  which 
Mohammed  himself  was  wont  to  recite  it.  Bat  there  being 
some  lettem  in  the  dialect  which  other  tribes  emmot  pranaunee, 
this  diffiBrsnoe  cannot  be  altogether  done  away  with ;  and  ^jfien 
we  hear  a  Badooin,  for  instance,  reciting  passages  from  the 
Koran,  we  at  once  know  that  the  difference  still  prevails.  This 
difference,  however,  will  be  perceived  only  in  the  recitation  of 
the  Koran,  and  not  written  on  paper,  for  this  simplo  reason — 
that  this  kind  of  difTerenoe  cannot  be  expressed  in  writing,  and 
most  be  heard  in  order  to  be  appreciated. 

The  difference  of  orthographical  signs  arose  partly  from  the 
difference  of  the  deriTation  of  a  word  according  to  the  wiona 
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dialects,  partly  ficom  elyinologieal  rnlea^  and  partly  from  those 
of  syntax.   In  the  Korans  fiinushed  with  notee  and  commen- 

tarioB  this  difference  is  also  very  carefully  marked  and  explained, 
and  hence  it  will  be  quite  evident,  from  perusing  such  a  copy  of 
the  Koran,  that  this  difference  also  does  not  in  the  least  alter  or 
aff'ect  the  original  eense  of  the  passage  wherein  it  occurs.  The 
difference  in  the  mode  of  employing  Seeghoif  or  verbal  forms, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  same  oaose  which  occasioned  the  difference 
of  orthogn^hical  signs,  and  is  also  mariced  and  explained  in  the 
annotated  Korans. 

By  the  various  readings  of  the  Koran,  which  we  haye  above 
enumerated  and  explained,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  real  sense 
of  the  Koran  is  not  in  the  least  altered  or  affected,  and  that 
Mohammedans  are  not  justly  liable  to  the  charge  of  having 
interpolated,  curtailed,  and  disguised  certain  passages,  or  of 
haying  wilfully  conropted  their  sacied  Book,  or  of  haying  sup- 
pressed certain  Codices  inimical  to  their  yiews  and  interests. 
This  branch  of  literature  is  called  Ibid  Tajroeed  (the  knowledge 
of  reciting  the  Koran)— a  subject  on  which  many  learned  authors 
have  written  at  considerable  length. 

Sbotiok  yh^Nomkh  <mi  Mamookh,  or  the  CancdUng  and 
Cancelled  Verses  of  the  Koran, 

Ghrifltians  have,  by  the  words  Noiikh  and  Man&ookh  (literally, 
can^^ling  and  cancelled),  as  applied  to  certain  passages  of  the 
Koran,  erroneously  understood  that  the  former  renders  the  latter 
nugatory,  on  account  either  of  its  imperfection  or  of  some  doubt 

attached  to  it.  This,  however,  is  incorrect  as  regards  the  case  ot 
one  passage  of  the  Koran  cancelling  another  one,  inasmuch  as 
Mohammedan  divines,  deeply  versed  in  theology,  have  adopted 
this  expression  to  signify  quite  a  different  circumstance  from 
that  which  Christian  writers  understand  by  it.  It  is  a  religious 
duty  of  Mohammedans  to  belieye  that  Qod  is  omniscient— that 
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is,  that  He  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  that  is  past,  present, 
and  to  come  ;  therefore  were  we  to  understand  by  Nasihh  and 
Mumookh  that  God,  for  some  oaose  or  other,  cancelled  a  former 
Eeyelation  by  a  later  one,  we  should  be  implying  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  fiiat  Revelation,  'Gk>d  had  loet  Hie  power  of  omni- 
adence,  which  opinion,  according  to  Idam,  Baronrfl  of  infidelitj. 
It  18,  therrfore,  evident  that  those  learned  persoue  who  first 
employed  this  technical  expression  did  not  mean  to  imply  wha| 
the  Christians  have  understood  thereby. 

The  expressions  Nasikh  and  Munsookh  apply  to  two  things : 
first,  to  the  law  of  a  prophet  who  preceded  another  one.  For 
example,  according  to  nny  law  which  preceded  that  of  Moses,  a 
person  could  marry  the  sister  of  his  wife  daring  the  lifetime  of 
the  latter.  This  law  was  abrogated  by  Moses,  who  declared  that 
a  person  could  not  many  his  wife's  sister  during  her  lifetime, 
bat  might  do  so  after  her  death.  Again,  Moses  allowed  a  man 
full  power  to  divorce  his  wife,  and  expel  her  from  his  house 
whenever  he  pleased.  This  was  done  away  with  by  Jesus 
Christ,  who  said  that  a  man  could  not  divorce  his  wife  under 
any  circumstances,  except  she  be  gailty  of  adultery. 

Mohammed  likewise  said  that  a  man  might  divorce  his  wife, 
bat  that,  if  he  did  so  withoat  some  very  great  necessity  or 
cogent  reason,  he  wonld  be  gailty  of  a  very  great  sin. 

These  technical  terms,  NoMi  and  Munsoo^  are  thns 
applied  by  Mohammedan  divines :  the  former,  to  a  law  which 
supersedes  one  that  preceded  it;  the  latter,  to  the  law  so  super- 
seded bv  the  Nml/ih. 

Now,  the  ex|)ressions  Nasikh  and  Munsookh,  when  employed 
as  now  described,  do  not  at  all  apply  to  the  Koran,  inasmuch  as 
no  law  has  been  revealed  to  mankind  since  that  Holy  Book. 

We  shall  not  here  discuss  this  point)  bat  conclude  by  briefly  ob* 
serving  that  the  expressions  NaaM  and  Mumookh  are  not  applied 
by  Mohammedan  divines  to  the  laws  of  preceding  prophets  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  regarded  by  Christian  writers. 
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From  the  above  remflriDi  the  reader  inSl  pere^ye  that  the 

following  verse  of  the  Koran  does  not  apply  to  the  Bubject  of 
our  Essay,  namely,  the  existence  of  the  expressions  Namkh  and 
Munsookli  ill  the  Koran,  or  in  the  Mohammedan  Law : — 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  unbeliever,  either  among  those  to 
whom  the  Scriptures  have  been  given,  or  among  the  idolators, 
that  any  good  ehonld  be  sent  down  nnto  yon  from  yoor  Lord ;  bnt 
Qod  will  appropriate  Hia  mercy  to  whom  He  pleasethi  for  God 
is  exceeding  beneficent.  Whatever  commandment  we  ehall 
abrogate  or  cause  thee  to  forget,  we  will  bring  in  better  than 
it,  or  one  like  unto  it.  Dost  thou  not  know  that  God  is 
almighty?"  (chap.  ii.  ver.  99  and  100). 

The  above  passage  irom  the  Koran  does  not,  we  think,  imply 
that  one  verse  of  the  Koran  was  cancelled  by  another,  bnt  that 
it  merely  means  that  God  can  give  better  eommandments— that 
is,  laws— than  He  haa  given  before ;  moreover,  it  is  relative  to 
the  Jew0,*whoee  first  given  laws  were  somewhat  altered  by  those 
given  to  Mohammed. 

The  second  object  to  which  the  expressions  Nasikh  and  Mun- 
soo/i/i  arc  applied,  is  either  the  Holy  Koran  or  the  Mohammedan 
Laws.  MosBulman  doctors  have  employed  these  expressions  for 
certain  verses  of  the  Koran,  and  for  certain  hadeeses,  bnt  not  in 
that  sense  in  which  the  Ciuastian  theologians  view  them.  There 
are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Koran,  and  in  the  sayings  of  the  Prophet, 
commandments  relating  to  one  and  the  same  matter,  bnt  nnder 
different  circumstances ;  and,  when  one  of  those  circnmBtanees 
nu  longer  reiuaioed,  the  commandment  relating  thereto  does  not 
remain  in  force,  wliile  the  comniandnient  which  is  intended  to 
meet  the  altered  circumstance  then  comes  into  operation;  the 
former  commandment  being  called  MunaaokA,  and  the  one  sub- 
sequent  to  it,  NasiMh,  This,  however,  by  no  means  implies  that 
the  former  commandment  was  in  any  way  defective,  bnt  that 
the  circumstance  to  which  it  was  applicable  has  ceased  to  exist, 
and  consequently  that  the  commandment  itself  ceases  to  be  in 
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force ;  hnt  tbat,  shonid  the  same  dremiiBtaiioe  again  present 

itself,  the  same  commandment  will  come  again  into  operation, 
and  that  the  one  which  waa  subsequent  to  it  will  then,  in  its 
turn,  cease.  For  instance,  when  the  commandment  prohibiting 
the  use  of  wine  as  a  drink  was  first  sent  down  to  Mohammed, 
the  Prophet  forbade  the  nse  even  of  green  enps  (used  by  the 
Arabians  solely  for  the  pnrpooe  of  drinking  wine) ;  bnty  when 
the  nse  of  wine  was  quite  done  away  with  among  the  Arabians, 
the  Prophet  aUowed  them  the  nse  of  green  enps.  To  cite 
another  instance,  so  long  as  the  true  believers  remained  subject 
to  the  idolaters  at  Mecca,  they  were  commanded  to  bear 
patiently  all  the  wrongs  and  severities  which  their  rulers  in- 
Hicted  upon  them ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Moslems  had  left  the 
dominions  of  the  idolaters  they  were  allowed  to  fight  against  the 
nnbelieyerB  of  Meoea.  Now,  in  both  these  instances  the  prior 
commandment  was  tenned  Mtmookk,  and  the  subsequent  one 
Neaikh ;  and,  shonid  the  like  drenmstances  again  present  them* 
selves,  the  Mansookh  may  once  more  be  brought  into  force. 

There  were  also  certain  Mosaic  laws,  respecting  different 
matters,  which  the  Prophet  at  first  adopted,  until  peculiar  com- 
mandments were  'sent  down  to  him  touching  the  said  matters. 
Such  Mosaic  laws  are  also  termed  Mumookh,  The  meaning  of 
the  exprsflsiona  Natikh  and  MumookA,  as  explained  above,  shows 
that  the  expressions  are  merely  technical  ones,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  some  of  the  Mohammedan  doctors  believe  that  the 
terms  Nasikh  and  Munsookh,  in  their  literal  and  genuine  inter- 
pretation, are  not  at  all  to  be  found  in  the  Koran,  rejecting,  as 
the  former  do,  the  following  hadeeses,  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  unsupported  by  any  reliable  authority  : — 

(1).  Jafir  makes  the  Prophet  state  that My  words  do  not 
revoke  thoae  of  the  Koran,  while  the  words  of  that  Sacred  Book 
eaned  mine,  and  the  Utter  portions  of  the  Koran  abrogate  the 
fbrmer  ones." 

Ibui  Omar  represents  the  Prophet  as  saying  that  "  Some  of 
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my  words  cancel  otherSi  as  some  of  the  passages  of  tlie  Koran 

abrogate  others." 

The  following  is  a  highly  authentic  and  authoritative  liadees, 
which  at  once  rejects  the  truth  and  genuineness  of  the  two 
hadeeses  above  quoted,  as  well  as  of  the  plausibility  and  correct- 
neas  of  tlie  unsupported  assertion  of  those  lawyers  who  hold  that 
one  passage  of  the  Koran  caneels  another.  The  hadees  referred 
to  is  as  follows  Omar  relates  from  his  own  fiither,  who 
learnt  the  same  ftom  his  father  (the  gtandihther  of  Omsr),  that 
"  The  Prophet  oYfiheard  some  persons  who  were  disputing 
among  themselves  respecting  the  interpretation  of  certain  paa- 
eag^es  of  the  Koran.  The  Prophet  addressed  the  disputants  by 
Baying,  *  It  was  for  this  very  reason  that  your  predecessors  were 
destroyed.  They  caused  one  passage  of  the  Book  of  God 
(Schptures)  to  clash  against  another,  whereas  the  fiiMJt  is  that 
one  part  of  the  Book  of  God  supports  and  confirms  another. 
Therefore  do  not  ye  oontradietone  part  of  the  Koran  hy  another, 
hnt  reconcile,  yoniselTes,  the  import  of  the  two  passages,  as  fiff 
as  it  lies  in  your  power,  and,  shonid  yon  fail  in  so  doing,  then 
repair  to  a  doctor  and  learn  the  meaning  from  him.' " 

^  ^\  ^  Jl5  iJc^  tji'  ♦-r^  ui^  ^  cr* 

The  hadees  just  quoted  above  clearly  proves  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  no  Namkh  and  Mumookh  in  the  £.oran. 

The  above  must  be  considered  as  merely  a  philological  dis- 
onssion,  and  both  the  parties  interested— namely,  tiiose  who 
believe  in  the  existence  of  the  Nimkh  and  Mumaokk,  and  those 
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who  do  not— aniye  at  the  iame  result,  and  theielbre  it  is 
mmeeessary,  on  onr  part,  to  examine  here  the  gemdnenees  of 

the  authority  of  the  above  two  badeeses  (which  we  ourselves 
believe  to  be  false  and  spurious),  as  both  the  parties  interested 
believe,  in  point  of  fact,  one  and  the  same  thing. 

When  the  Mohammedan  lawyers  had  undertaken  the  task 
of  compiling  and  epitomizing  law  books,  according  to  the  in- 
jnnctioiiB  and  belieete  in  the  Koran,  they  gare,  with  the 
intention  of  fteilitating  the  inquiry,  a  etill  more  eomprehenaive 
and  wider  signification  to  the  terms  Natikh  and  MumoM; 
hnt  to  which,  in  this  ease,  with  the  exception  of  their  heing 
technically  and  idiomatically  employed,  neither  their  primitive 
and  literal  meaning,  nor  the  interpretation  we  have  mentioned, 
can  be  properly  applied.  Considering  the  meaning  of  a  certain 
yerae  to  be  extenaive  and  geiier&l,  they  represent  the  com- 
mandment  it  gives  respecting  a  certain  matter,  as  a  general 
one,  and  upon  their  meeting  with  some  other  yerse,  also,  respect- 
ing the  same  matter,  enjoining  some  peonliar  injunction,  they 
esll  the  latter  commandment  an  esMpHoii,  They  also  tech- 
nically term  the  former  Mwuookk  and  the  latter  N<uihk,  This 
we  shall  elucidate  by  an  instance,  explaining  the  following 
verses  from  the  Koran: — "And  such  of  you  as  shall  die  and 
leave  wives,  ought  to  bequeath  their  wives  a  year's  maintenance, 
without  ejecting  them  from  their  houses:  but  if  they  go  out 
yolontarily  it  shall  be  no  crime  in  yon  for  that  which  they  shall 
do  of  themselyes,  according  to  what  shall  be  reasonable.  Qod 
is  mighty  and  wise''  (ehap.  ii.  y.  241). 

^  ^  prr^  ^  J    4aJi;'*!L  9        sas^H  ^^^^  J 

The  real  and  simple  meaning  of  the  passage  of  the  Koran  we 
haye  jnst  qnoted,  is,  that  those  persons  who  die  and  leaye  their 
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wiree  1>ehind  them  shoiild  beqpieath  at  least  one  year's  main- 
tenanee  for  the  latter,  so  that  (as  in  all  the  necessary  require- 
ments of  this  world,  the  female  is  wholly  dependent  upon  her 

husband)  tlie  wife  might  not,  in  her  days  of  grief  and  dis- 
appointment, be  subject  to  any  difficulties  or  privations  in  the 
loss  of  the  husband.  Our  lawyers,  however,  maintain  that  three 
commandments  can  be  drawn  from  it:  (1).  The  husband  must 
bequeath  a  yearns  maintenance  for  his  widow. — (2).  The  widow 
eatmot  claim  from  her  deoeassd  husband's  estate  more  than  one 
year's  maintenance.— (3).^  The  widow  eannai  many  another 
person  before  the  expiration  of  one  yearns  time,  reckoning  from 
the  date  of  her  husband's  decease. 

When,  by  the  aid  of  their  professional  ingenuity,  they  had 
elicited  the  above  facts  from  the  passage  in  question,  they  met 
with  another  passage,  which  is  as  follows : — *'  Such  of  you  as  die 
and  leave  wives,  their  wives  must  wait  concerning  themselves 
four  months  and  ten  days,  and  when  they  shall  have  ftilfilled 
their  term,  it  shall  be  no  crime  in  you  for  that  which  they  shall 
do  with  themselTes.  According  to  what  is  reasonable.  Ood 
well  knoweth  that  which  ye  do.  And  it  shall  be  no  crime 
in  you,  whether  ye  make  public  overtures  of  marriage  unto 
such  women  within  the  said  four  months  and  ten  days,  or 
whether  you  conceal  such  your  designs  in  your  minds.  God 
knoweth  that  ye  will  remember  them"  (chap.  ii.  234  and  235). 

On  finding  in  the  passage  above  quoted  the  precise  time  fixed 
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for  the  widow  to  wait,  after  her  husband's  death,  before  marry- 
ing another  person,  they  (the  lawyers)  saw  that  this  passage 
plainly  contradicted  the  third  interpretation,  which  they  had  by 
their  legal  chicanery  twisted  out  of  the  first  passage ;  they 
teohnioally  employed  the  term  Muntookh  for  the  third  inter- 
pretatton  of  the  first  passages,  and  thst  of  NanAk  for  the 
second  passage.  After  that,  a  third  passage  Ml  nnder  their 
eonsideration.  That  passage  runs  thns :  "  They  (widows)  also 
shall  have  the  fourth  part  of  what  ye  shall  leave,  if  ye  have  no 
issue ;  but,  if  ye  have  issue,  then  they  shall  have  the  eighth 
part  of  what  ye  shall  leave,  after  the  legacies  which  ye  shall 
bequeath  and  your  debts  be  paid"  (ciiap.  iv.  14). 

The  same  lawyers,  finding  that  in  this  passage  the  dne  share 
of  the  widow  was  plainly  mentioned,  concluded  that  their  two 
remaining  interpretations  of  the  first  passage  were  Mumook/t, 
and  this  passage  was  Naaikh, 

Every  judicious  reader  knows  that  these  lawyers  are  not 
the  Popes  of  Islamism,  they  being  as  devoid  of  infallibility 
as  any  other  individnal.  Onr  saered  book,  the  Koran,  is 
within  the  leaeb  of  every  person,  and  every  one  has  the  right 
of  finding  out  the  tmth  from  it,  for  himself  Every  M nssnlman 
is  justified  in  discarding  the  opinions  of  the  above-mentioned 
lawyers,  if  he  pleases,  and  can  maintain  (and  he  has  a  right 
so  to  do)  that  there  is  no  Nasikh,  no  Mnnsooh-h,  in  the  above- 
quoted  passages,  and  that  each  of  them  has  a  separate  meaniDg 
of  its  own. 

Now  we  wonld  aak,  do  the  expreesiGns  iVMM  and  Mutuoakh, 
technically  employed  by  the  Itfwyen  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
focilitating  their  inqniriea  and  investigations,  aflbct  in  any  way 
the  revdation  of  the  Koran,  as  has  been  not  only  erroneously. 
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but  we  regret  to  eaj^  wilfully,  mieondeietood  by  the  GhiietiaiiBf 
It  ie  a  matter  of  g^t  regret  that  the  illtietrioiis  bietorian 

Gibbon,  and  Sir  WilUiam  Muir,  the  learned  biographer  of  Mo- 
hammed, should  have,  merely  by  reason  of  their  ignorance 
of  the  true  and  real  sense  for  which  the  terms  Nas'ikk  and 
Mumookh  bad  been  employed  by  our  lawyers,  committed  ao 
palpable  an  eiror  as  to  remark,  reepectively,  as  followe:— * 

Instead  of  a  perpetual  and  perfect  meaenre  of  the  Divine  will» 
the  fimgrnente  of  the  Koran  were  produced  at  the  diecietbn  of 
Mahomet;  eaeh  revelation  is  suited  to  the  emergency  of  hie 
policy  or  passion,  and  all  contradiction  is  removed  by  the  saving 
maxim  that  any  text  of  Scripture  is  abrogated  or  modified  by 
any  subsequoiit  passap-e"  (Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall). 

Though  the  convenient  doctrine  of  abrogation  is  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Goran,  yet  the  MuBSolmans  endeavour,  as  &r  as 
poeaibley  to  eiplain  away  aneh  contiadictionB.  Still,  they  are  ob- 
liged to  eonfesB  that  the  Goran  contains  not  fewer  than  225  veraee 
cancelled  by  later  ones"  (life  of  Mohammed,  Intr.,  p.  xxii.). 

In  the  outset  of  this  Essay  we  noticed  that  the  Revelations 
made  to  Mohammed  were  of  two  kinds,  one  in  which  the  very 
words  were  revealed,  and  which  now  form  the  Koran,  and  the 
other  in  which  was  revealed  the  sense  only,  and  which  the 
Prophet  afterwards  delivered  to  his  followers  in  his  own  lan- 
goage.  fiome  persons  erroneonsly  took  certain  revelations 
of  the  second  kind  ibr  those  of  the  first  kind,  and  not  findmg 
those  revelations  in  the  Koran,  conctnded  that  there  were  some 
passages  of  the  Koran  which  had  been  cancelled,  and,  being  not 
allowed  to  be  read,  had  been  taken  out  of  that  sacred  book. 
This  opinion  of  such  persons  is  altogether  wrong,  and  possesses 
no  authority  whatever  for  its  support.  Nor  does  there  exist  any 
authority  for  the  suppositioa  that  any  passages,  not  being 
allowed  to  be  read,  had  been  taken  away  from  that  holy  book. 
We  shall  dwell  upon  this  point  at  some  length  in  our  "  Supple* 
ment"  to  this  Essay. 
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SiCiiOH  Vn. — Did  the  Prophet  forget  any  of  the  paeeagee 

of  the  Koran  t 

We  Mohammedans  believe  that  the  Prophet  remembered 
all  the  Koran  that  was  revealed  to  him,  and  that  he  dictated 
the  same  to  his  amanuenses  ivithont  fofgetting  one  single  word. 
There  is  only  one  passage  of  the  Koran,  as  well  as  a  hadeesi  which 
we  think  it  neeeasazy  to  say  something  about  on  tins  occasion. 
"  We  will  enable  tiiee  to  rehearse  onr  revelations,  and  thon  shalt 
not  forget  any  part  thereof  except  what  God  shall  please" 
(chap.  Ixxxvii.  6). 

Baidavee  comments  npon  this  passage  as  follows :  *'  We  will 

enable  thee  to  rehearse,''  he  says,  either  means  that  we  will 
teach  thee  through  our  augels,  or  we  will  enable  thee  to  recite 
through  our  revelations.  '*Afi(l  thou  shalt  7\ot  forget**  Thi^i,  lie 
says,  meaofl  that  you  will  always  remember  it,  perfectly  well, 
although  yon  are  illiterate,  and  that  this  also  forms  one  of  onr 
signsforyon.  *'£xcqftiehat  Ood  shall  please."  This  is  the  por^ 
tion  which  has  occasioned  mneh  discosaion  among  the  learned. 
Baidayee  and  other  commentaton  hate  not  explained  it  on  the 
authority  of  Mohammed,  but  have  only  guessed  at  iL^  meaning, 
and  have,  by  their  own  imagination,  mentioned  three  possible 
solutions  or  interpretations.  First,  be  is  of  opinion  that  it 
might  imply  the  abrogated  passages,  bat  we  have  shown  just 
above  that  there  are  no  cancelled  passages :  he  thinks  also  that 
it  might  mean  the  accidental  forgetting  of  any  portion,  and,  to 
confirm  his  conjectures,  he  quotes  a  tradition,  having  no  anthority 
for  its  authenticity,  that  the  Prophet  was  reciting  the  Koran  in 
the  prayer  and  forgot  to  repeat  one  passage ;  whereupon  Obey 
thought  that  that  passage  had  been  abrogated ;  and  when  the 
prayer  was  over,  he  asked  the  Prophet  about  it,  whereupon  the 
latter  replied,  "  No,  but  I  forgot  to  read  it."  Third,  he  thinks  it 
may  mean  that  he  (Mohammed)  wonld  never  forget  a  single 
portion  of  it, 
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L)  IJi  dil^L.  j\  J^j^       ^  (^JuJ> 

^       ilijUl  ^  l\     ^ui    ^\  «^^u  ijoj)  J 

But  we  are  of  opinion  that,  in  reality,  the  exceptional  clause 
under  queation  does  not  at  all  imply  that  he  (the  Prophet)  would 
forget  any  portions  of  the  Koran,  or  that  God  would  cause  them 
to  be  forgotten;  bat  that  they  are  intended  to  magnify  the 
grandeur  and  power  of  the  Almightyi  who  saye  that  "Ton 
(Mohammed)  will  never  forget  any  portion  thereof,  except  if  God 
please  otherwise."  The  author  of  Eaashaf  also  supports  our 
assertion,  when  he  says  that  "  In  such  cases  the  exceptional 
clauses  do  not,  in  reality,  imply  exceptions ;  *'  and  he  thus  ex- 
plains it  by  the  following  example  : — That  if  any  person  were  to 
tell  another  one,  "You  shall  be  a  sharer  of  my  property,  except 
if  God  please  otherwise/'  the  latter  phrase  does  not  at  all  conyey 
the  idea  oiexcq/tUm* 

Bokharee  relates  a  hadees  from  Ayeaha.  who  said  that  **  The 
Prophet  heard  a  person  reading  the  Koran  in  a  mosque;  there- 
npon  the  Prophet  said, '  May  God  bless  yon  I  Ton  have  caused 
those  passages  of  the  Koran  to  come  again  to  my  remembrance.' 
Some  traditions  add,  further,  '  which  I  had  forgotten/  " 

JUi  hrj  ^  u^li  A^U 
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Ijy^    ^  ^^XL^  <L1jU  ^jC 

What  the  Mohammedans  deny,  in  thna  representing  Moham- 
med as  forgetting  any  revelation,  is  its  heing  altogether  blotted 
oat  from  his  breast,  and  therefore  its  being  iiiecoyerably  lost ; 
but  we  onrselyes  do  not  deny  each  forgetfolness  as  reported  in 

the  above  bailees ;  for  \vc  liold  that  the  Prophet,  being  a  man,  and 
only  a  man,  it  was  but  natural  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  his 
memory  might  prove  treacherous,  and  fail  him,  but  that  afler- 
wards,  either  upon  hearing  what  he  had  so  forgotten,  or  by  his 
recollecting  some  other  idea  with  which  the  one  foigotten  was 
associated,  he  again  reeollected  it  The  same  is  the  purport  of 
a  portion  of  the  Eatiid  Kadeer,  a  oommentaxy  on  the  Bokharee. 

Sbction  YIIL— CompUaiion  qfOie  Eaiy  Kmm  m  tJU 

Oai^kaU  qfAh^  Bukr. 

A  full  and  correct  aeoonnt  of  the  compilation  of  the  Holy 
Koran  is  priven  in  a  genuine  and  authentic  hadees,  which  we 
cannot  do  better  than  now  quote. 

Zflid  Ibni  Sabit  relates  that  **  Aba  Bukr  sent  a  person  to  me, 
and  called  me  to  him,  daring  the  battle  with  the  people  of 
Temamah;  and  I  went  io  him,  and  behold  I  Omar  was  with 
him;  and  then  Abn  Bokr  said  to  me, '  Omar  came  to  me  and 
said,  "  Verily  a  great  nnmber  of  the  readers  of  the  Koran  have 
been  slain  on  this  day  of  battle  with  the  people  of  Temamah, 
and  really  I  am  afraid  that,  if  the  slaughter  should  be  severe, 
much       the  Koran  will,  in  conseqaence,  be  lost,  and,  verily,  I 
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eonaider  it  advisable  for  yon  to  order  the  Koran  to  be  eolleeted 

into  one  corpus**  I  said  to  Omar,  "  How  can  I  do  a  thing 
which  the  Prophet  has  not  done  ?"  He  rejoined,  "  I  swear,  by 
God,  this  collecting'  of  the  Koran  is  the  beat  way."  And  Omar 
used  to  be  continually  returning  to  me  and  saying,  You  must 
collect  the  Koran,"  till  at  length  God  opened  my  breast  so  to  do, 
and  I  saw  that  what  Omar  had  thought  was  advisable.' " 

Zaid  IbniSabit  also  relates  that "  Abn  Bokr  said  to  me»  'Ton 
are  a  young  and  prudent  man,  and  I  do  not  snspeet  yon  of  for- 
getfulness,  negligence,  or  perfidy ;  and,  verily,  yon  used  to 
write  for  the  Prophet  the  Revelations  sent  down  to  him  from 
above; — then  search  every  place  for  the  Koran,  and  collect  it.* 
1  answered,  *  I  swear,  by  God,  that  if  people  had  ordered  me  to 
carry  about  a  mountain  with  me  from  place  to  place,  I  should 
not  feeL  it  so  heavy  as  I  do  the  order  which  Abu  Bukr  has  given 
for  oollecting  the  Koran.'  I  said  to  Abn  Bakr, '  How  do  you  do 
a  thing  which  the  Prophet  of  Qod  did  notf  He  replied,  '  By 
God,  this  collecting  of  the  Koran  is  a  good  act/  And  he  used 
perpetually  to  return  to  me,  until  God  opened  my  breast  upon 
the  matter,  whereon  his  and  Omar's  had  been  before  opened. 
Then  I  sought  for  portions  of  the  Koran,  whether  written  upon 
leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  on  w  hite  stones,  or  iu  the  hearts  of  those 
who  remembered  them,  until  I  found,  in  the  possession  of  Abu 
Khuzaimah  Ansaree  alone,  the  last  part  of  the  chapter  entitled 
Rqpmtanee.  This  copy  of  the  Koran  then  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  Abu  Bukr  until  God  caused  him  to  die ;  after  that, 
Omar  had  it  as  loug  as  he  lived ;  after  him  it  remained  with  his 
daughter  Ilufsah."  {Bokharce.) 

Jul!  ^\  ^\  J        '1^  iL^Ul      >u  iji 
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jM,  Jli  ^La  ^djiij  ^        JiuJ        ^mI  uJj 

<>J  CCl  ^\  Jli   *X»;  Jli  ^  ^^^1  j  ^    vlol^  J 

4U\  ^  aUI  J^  i4-*i3  VM^      J  CX*^  )l  Jilc  4-->ll 

Jl^t     J-sr  Jiu  ^ya^  ^  a  y       U  ^^J^l  j-^ 

I  «^  J 15  j>i     ^  ^  jssi  u 

J  ^  JU  |Ju^  U«  aUI       aUI  J^^  aUu  |J  ll&  «^ 

u  a*j4;;:  ^\  ^  j^^  'U-  »wa"  u  ^ 

*y ^  «MJ  Ja«  fS  4iL».^  JOA  fS  4)11 

By  tlie  above  hndeeB  thiee  tiiiogs  are  aatisfaetorily  ex- 
plained :  first,  by  the  worde,  Jy  the  $laughter  9hould  he  mmre, 
much  of  the  Koran  wiU  he  hit"  it  becomes  evident  tbat  up  to 

this  time  no  portion  of  the  Koran  was  lost,  and  that  it  was  just 
as  much  as  had  been  revealed  to  the  Prophet. 

Secondly,  we  are  enabled  to  know,  of  a  certainty,  tliat  the 
whole  of  the  Koran  had  been  learned  by  heart  by  many  perBons. 

Thirdly,  that  there  was  no  yeree  of  the  Koran  which,  after 
inquiry  and  InTestlgation,  was  not  found  written  either  on  pareh- 
ment,  bones,  leaves,  etc,  etc. 

Therefore,  from  all  that  we  have  jnet  mentioned,  as  well 
as  ijx>m  the  I'ulluwiug  Uadees,  wu  arrive  at  ihu  cuiicluiiion  that 
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fhe  entire  Eonm,  vithont  ihe  Iobb  of  one  sin^  yane,  was  col- 
lected by  Zoid  Ibni  8Abit»  and  that  it  is  the  same  identical  one 
which  we  now  poesess. 

This  hadees  states  that  Bokharee  related  a  tradition  from  Abdul 
Azeez,  who  said  that  he  and  Shaddad  called  upon  Ibni  Abbas,  and 
Shaddad  asked  him  whether  the  Prophet  had  left  anything  else 
(that  is,  any  other  revelation  besides  the  Koran) ;  whereupon  Ibni 
Abbaa  replied,  nothing  more  than  what  is  already  bound  np  to- 
gether. Abdnl  Aaeei  said  that  they  then  went  to  Mohammed, 
son  of  Ali,  and  asked  him  the  same  thing,  and  that  he  gare  them 
a  like  answer. 

U  ^^  ^  J\jwl  ^  jUi  (JmU 

SsCTlOX  lX,—DiiMbuHan  of  the  eopiea  ^  i&e  Koran  in  th$ 

Caliphate  of  Osman. 

The  copy  of  the  Koran  collected  by  Zaid  Ibni  Sabit  came 
down  in  a  perfect  state  to  the  Caliphate  of  Osman,  who  caused 
nnmerons  copiea  of  it  to  be  taken  and  distributed  among 
the  Moslems.  The  following  is  the  hadees  which  giyes  the 
foil  details  of  this  fhct:  Anas  Ibni  Malik  rehites  that  "There 
came  to  Osman,  Hudaifah,  who  had  fought  with  the  people 
of  Syria,  in  the  conquest  of  Armenia,  and  also  in  Azarbeejan 
with  the  people  of  Irak,  and  that,  being  Bhoeked  at  the  diilerent 
ways  adopted  by  the  people  in  reading  the  Koran,  he  said  to 
Osman,  '  0  Osman  1  assist  this  nation  before  they  differ  among 
themselves,  in  the  way  of  reading  the  woid  of  God,  as  mnch 
as  the  Jews  and  Christians  differ.'  Then  Osman  sent  a  person  to 
Hafinh,  ordering  her  to  send  to  him  the  Koran  in  her  possession, 
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and  saying,  *  I  shall  have  a  number  of  copies  made  of  it,  after 
.  which  I  shall  return  it  to  you.'  Hafsah  having  made  over  the 
Koran  to  Osman,  he  sent  for  Zaid  Ibni  Sabit  Ansaree,  and  Abdool- 
lah  ben-Zobair,  and  Said  Ibni  Aas,  and  Abdul-rahman  Ibn  Harith 
bin  Hiaham,  all  of  whom,  except  Zaid  Ibni  Sabit  were  of  the 
Eoreiflh  tribe.  And  Osman  said  to  tbe  three  KoreiBbiteei 
'When  yon  and  Zaid  Ibni  Sabit  differ  abont  any  part  of  the 
dialect  of  the  Koran,  then  do  yoa  write  it  in  the  Koreifth  dialect, 
because  it  came  not  down  in  the  language  of  any  tribe  but 
theirs.'  When  the  above-named  Korcishites  had  done  as  Osman 
had  commanded,  and  when  the  number  of  copies  had  been  made, 
Osman  returned  the  original  to  Hafsah,  and  had  a  copy  sent 
to  every  quarter  of  the  coontriea  of  lalam,  and  ordered  all 
the  other  leaves  upon  which  the  Koran  was  written  to  be 
bnmed.  Ibni  Shahab  said,  "Then  Eharijah,  son  of  Zaid  Ibni 
Sabit,  informed  me  that  the  former  had  heard  his  Ihther  saying, 
*As  1  was  compiling  the  Koran  I  missed  one  verse  of  the 
chapter  entitled  The  Confeileratcs,  But  verily  I  heard  that  verso 
from  the  Trophet.  Then  I  searched  for  the  verse,  and  found  it  with 
Khnzaimah  Ansaree,  and  entered  it  in  the  chapter  of  The  Cm^ 
fiderat^:**  {BokMaree.) 
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^UL       U        J^St        Jji  Ltjs.  Ltjc 

tt^  Ui  ^Jiji  L^yf^^  J  ^r'V'  c.'^^ 

bj^  y  U  LuMA^U       '1;«J  ^  J^j  ^amI 

It  muBt  be  remembered  that  the  ezpresBion,  "the  dififorent 
ways  adopted  by  the  people  in  reading  the  Koran/'  implies  the 
same  difference  which  has  been  fblly  discussed  under  the  head  of 

VarimtB  Readings ;  and  also  that  the  copies  made  in  the  Oali- 

plmic  ol'  Osman  were  tlic  I'aitlifiil  reproductions  of  the  original, 
without  the  least  alteialion,  interpolation,  and  curtailment,  and 
that  no  dillerence  of  dialect  was.  ever  found.    By  the  tradition 
of  Zaid  Ibni  Sabit  we  find  that  the  onlv  revelation  found  in 
Khuzaimah  Ansaree's  possession,  were  the  last  verses  of  the 
chapter  entitled  StepetUaneCf  but  the  tradition  of  Anas  informs  na 
that  the  revelation  found  with  Khuzaimah  Ansaree  was  the 
twenty-eighth  verse  of  the  chapter  called  The  Confederates,  To 
reconcile  thtso  two  antagonistic  remarks,  we  think  tliat  the 
latter  traditionist  mentioned  by  mistake  the  second  revelation 
for  the  first  one,  or  that  the  latter  revelation  might  have  been, 
by  some  accident,  lost  from  the  compiled  copy  of  Zaid  Ibni 
Sabiti  and  ailer  a  search  was  found  written  in  a  copy  in 
Khuaaimah's  poesession. 
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Section  X.— fact  of  (he  Koran  being  perfect  qf  its  kind, 

proves  its  Divine  origin. 

We  eannot,  on  this  occasioD,  permit  ourselves  to  pass  over  ill 
sflenee  the  remarks  of  the  learned  Biahop  Middleton,  who  aaya 
.  that  "The  Scripture  Greek  is  utterly  mde  and  barbaronsi  and 
ahomi^  with  every  Ihnlt  that  oan  possibly  deform  a  langaagc  ; 
whereas  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  an  inspired  language 
pure,  clear,  noble,  and  eflfective,  even  beyond  the  force  of 
common  speech,  since  nothing"  can  come  from  God  but  what  is 
perfect  in  its  kind.  In  short,  we  should  expect  the  purity  of 
Plato  and  the  eloqnenee  of  Cicero."  (Essay  on  the  Gift  of 
ToDgaes.) 

Now,  the  Koran  being  perfect  in  its  kindi  mnsi  neoessaiily 
have  had  a  Divine  origin,  and,  conversely,  since  it  was  revealedt 

it  must  therefore  be  perfect  in  its  kind ;  for  there  can  be  nothing 
perfect  from  mortal  man,  who  is  himself  imperfect.  This  our 
proposition  is  supported  by  the  following  passages  of  the  Koran 
itself: — "  If  ye  be  in  doubt  concerning  that  Revelation  (the 
Koran)  which  we  have  sent  down  to  our  servant  (Mohammed)^ 
produce  a  chapter  like  nnto  it,  and  call  yonr  witnesses,  besides 
God,  if  ye  say  tmth  ,*  bnt  if  ye  do  it  not,  nor  ever  shall  ye  be 
able  to  do  it,  justly  fear  the  fire  whose  fael  is  men  and  stooesi 
prepared  for  the  nnbelievers"  (chap.  ii.  31,  22). 

tjy*)  CyJUil  J  ^Ul  U  Jji  ,  U\  \yS  U 

(rr^  ri 

*'  Say,  verily,  if  men  and  genii  were  purposely  assembled,  that 

they  iiiiirht  produce  a  book  like  this  Korau,  they  could  not 
produce  one  like  unto  it,  although  the  one  of  them  assisted  the 
other  "  (chap.  xvii.  90). 
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(V  cu-j^  J^\jJ\  ^^l^    J  U  I 

The  import  of  the  passages  just  quoted  iB,  as  aboTO  stated, 
that  nothing  which  is  perfect  in  its  kind  can  proceed  from  man, 
who  is  himself  imperfect;  bnt  that  Qod  alone,  who  is  himself 

all  perfect,  is  the  source  of  everything  perfect  in  its  kind — a  fact 
which  becomes  the  more  clear  and  convincing  from  the  consider- 
ation that  one  of  even  the  simplest  and  least  complicated  objects 
of  nature  has  never  been  equalled,  not  to  say  surpassed,  bj  one 
produced  by  art. 

Now,  although  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  produce  an  object 
which  might  stand  unparalleled  in  the  wide  circle  of  objects  . 
so  produced  hj  art,  and  that,  despite  the  many  attempts  of 
other  individufilB  to  approach  it  in  excellence,  it  might  still  con- 
tinue to  rcmaiii  unc(|U ailed,  nevertheless  it  could  not  strictly 
and  properly  be  said  to  be  perfect  of  its  kind.  There  are  four 
things  in  which  the  excellence  of  the  Koran  may  be  said  to 
consist:  (1)  its  surpassing  clear,  noble,  affecting,  and  persuasive 
eloquence;  (2)  its  theological  principles;  (3)  its  moral  prin- 
ciples ;  (4)  the  principles  of  dvil  and  criminal  law,  as  laid  down 
in  it  The  first  of  the  abore-mentioned  four  things  was  addressed 
to  the  Arabians  exclusiyely,  since  the  Koran  was  deliTered  in 
their  language ;  but  the  remaining  three  were  addressed  to  the 
whole  world,  and  we  boldly  and  confidently  assert,  in  the  face  of 
all  our  antagonists,  that  a  like  unto  it  lias  never  been  and  never 
will  be  produced,  on  this  side  eternity,  by  an  uninspired  man. 

It  was  owing  to  an  ignorance  of  the  above  facts  that  Qibbon, 
the  historian,  was  misled  into  making  the  following  remarks 

"  In  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  or  yanity  the  Prophet  rests  the 
truth  of  his  mission  on  the  merit  of  his  book ;  audaciously  chal- 
lenges both  men  and  angels  to  imitate  the  beauties  of  a  single 
page,  and  presumes  to  assert  that  God  alone  could  dictate  this 
incomparable  performance.   This  argument  is  most  powerfully 
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addressed  to  a  devont  Arabian,  whose  mind  is  attoned  to  ikith 
and  raptnre,  wbose  ear  Is  delighted  by  the  music  of  sounds,  and 

whose  ignorance  is  incapable  of  comparing  the  productions  of 
human  genius.  The  harmony  and  copiousness  of  tlie  style  will  not 
reach,  in  a  version,  the  European  infidel ;  he  will  penise  witli 
impatience  the  endless  incoherent  rhapsody  of  fable,  precept,  and 
declamation,  which  seldom  excites  a  sentiment  or  an  idea,  which 
sometimes  crawls  in  the  dost,  and  is  sometimes  lost  in  the 
clonds.'*  We  have  already  stated  that  the  ezeellence  of  the 
Koran  as  regards  eloquence  was  confined  to  Arabia  ezelnsiTely* 
The  same  author  remarks  also  as  follows  : — "  If  the  composition 
of  the  Koran  exceed  the  faculties  of  a  man,  to  what  superior  in- 
telligence should  we  ascribe  the  Iliad  of  Homer  or  the  Philippics 
of  Demosthenes  V* 

We  have  aboye  acknowledged  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  an  object  of  art,  the  excellence  of  which  mig^ht  defy  any 
attempt  to  equal  or  surpass  it— an  excellence  which  might 
continue  to  remain  imparallcled  in  the  whole  circle  of  other  arti- 
ficially produced  objects  of  the  same  species— and  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  it  might  still  not  be  the  perfect  one  of  its 
kind. 

The  same  historian  mentions  that  "  The  Divine  attributes 
exalt  the  fancy  of  the  Arabian  missionary,  but  his  loftiest 
strains  must  yield  to  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  composed  in  a  remote  age,  in  the  same  country,  and  in  the 

same  language."  We  should  not  be  justified  in  accepting  this 
dictum  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  incompetent  as  he  is  to  decide  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  Koran  and  the  Book  of  Job^ ;  but  this 

'  Tli»  foOowing  ia  tnm  mi  artieto  on  IiImb  la  tiia  QNorfen^  Rnitm,  IXo,  254,  lor 
OflloW,  1809:^**  MohaomMd  it  wid  to  haTe  eoBTineed  *  lival—LeliicI,  a  ]M«i- 

laureate  of  the  period — of  his  mission,  by  rci^itinp:  to  him  n  portion  of  the  nc^- 
Second  Surah.  Unqucstirmably  it  is  one  of  the  very  grandeat  sjiecimen.s  of  Koranic 
or  Arabic  diction,  describing  how  hypocrites  'are  like  onto  those  who  kindle  a  fire 
vitlMmt,  ttid  tUnk  ibummthm  Mfe  from  aarimeM ;  bal  whfle  ft  ia  al  Ha  lifggaal 
blaze  VxmI  Koada  a  wind,  the  flame  is  extinguished,  and  they  are  shrouded  in  dinaa 
nighk  Tliay  aia  daa^  and  dvmb^  and  Idind  •  •  •  Or,  yghui  la  darkniait  and 
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we  ean  assert,  witliont  the  feftr  of  contnidieUon,  that  the  mosf 
learned  of  the  Arabian  doctors  have  declared  that,  so  far  as 
composition  is  concerned,  the  Koran  is  the  model  of  eloquence^ 
and  has  never  been,  and  never  will  be  surpassed. 

The  following  are  a  few  extracts  taken  from  Christian  anthon 
in  support  of  onr  assertion  :— 

Oarlyle  says:— "Sincerity,  in  all  senses,  seems  to  me  the 
merit  of  the  Koran—- what  had  rendered  It  preefons  to  the  wild 
Arab  men.  It  is,  after  all,  tlie  first  and  last  merit  in  a  book — 
gives  rise  to  merits  of  all  kinds— nay,  at  bottom,  it  alone  can 
give  rise  to  merit  of  any  kind." — Lectures  on  J/rroes,  p.  235. 

Godfrey  Higgins  writes  Like  the  Qospel  of  Jesns,  the 
Koran  is  the  poor  man's  friend.  The  injustice  of  the  great  and 
rich  is  everywhere  reprobated.  It  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
And  it  is  to  the  immortal  honour  of  the  writer  of  that  book— be 
he  Mobamm^d,  the  illustrious  prophet  of  Arabia,  or  his  third 
Buccessor,  the  Caliph  Othman,  as  the  author  believes— not  a 
precept  in  it  can  be  pointed  out  which  contains  the  slightest 
leaning  to  political  servility.  And,  as  the  Westminster  Reviener 
has  justly  observed,  if  there  be  anything  that  ever  holds  an 
Eastern  despot  in  check,  it  is  probably  an  unceremonious  verse 
from  the  Koran  in  the  mouth  of  a  daring  remonstrant."— J/^A 
^  the  Life  of  Mehammedf  p.  49. 

The  writer  of  an  article  upon  Islam  in  the  Quarterhj  Review 
Bays: — "And  it  is  exactly  in  these  transitions,  quick  and  sudden 
as  lightning,  that  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the  book,  as  it  now 
stands,  consists ;  and  well  might  Goethe  say  that  *  as  often  as  we 
approach  it,  it  always  proves  repulsive  anew ;  gradually,  how* 
ever,  it  attracts,  it  astonishes,  and,  in  the  end,  ibrees  into  a4iQi- 
ration."  '—p.  843. 

amidBt  thunder  and  lightning,  r»in- filled  rlonds  pour  from  heaven,  they,  in  terror 
of  the  ora^  thniet  their  Aogars  into  their  cars  .  .  .  But  Ood  compaaeeth  tb« 
liiadila  ttmad.  .  •  .  The  flMh  «f  tbs  lightuing  bUnditii  tfuir  eyes;— while  II 
Ufljbit  op  an  lliiiigi,  llMj  «»Ik  In  ill  Ugfaft— IhM  da^^ 
they  tlHMl  fMttd  to  tiM  gmiBd.' " 
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Again,  he  says      lliote  grand  BMmi»  of  joy  and  Mffow,  of 

love,  and  valour,  and  passion,  of  whieh  but  fidnt  echoes  strike 
on  our  ears  now,  were  full-toned  at  the  time  of  Mohammed ; 
and  he  had  not  merely  to  rival  the  illustrious  of  the  illustrious, 
but  to  excel  them ;  to  appeal  to  the  superiority  of  what  he  said 
and  aang  as  a  ywy  sign  and  proof  of  hie  mi8Bion."-^p.  345. 

Again,  be  remarkB :— "  We  tarn,  in  pnfeKnee,  ai  once  to  the 
intrinsic  portion  of  this  strange  book->a  book  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  Arabs  eonqnered  a  world  greater  than  that  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  greater  than  that  of  liome,  and  iu  as  many 
tens  of  years  as  the  latter  had  wanted  hundreds  to  accomplish 
her  conquests;  by  the  aid  of  which  they  alone,  of  all  the 
Bbemites,  came  to  £urope  as  kings,  whither  the  Pbcsnidans  had 
eome  as  tradesmen,  and  the  Jews  as  fbgitiYes  or  eaptiyes— came 
to  Eniopo  to  hold  up,  together  with  these  fngitiTes,  the  light  to 
hnmanity-^they  alone,  while  darkness  lay  around,  to  raise  up 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Hellas  from  the  dead,  to  teach 
philosophy,  medicine,  astronomy,  and  the  golden  art  of  song,  to 
the  West  as  well  as  to  the  East,  to  stand  at  the  cradle  of 
modem  science,  and  to  cause  us  late  ^i^oni  for  ever  to  weep 
OTer  the  day  when  Qranada  fell," 

Mr.  Sale  writes  as  foUows The  Koran  is  universallj 
allowed  to  be  written  with  the  utmost  elegance  and  purity  of 
language,  in  the  dialect  of  the  tribe  of  Eofeish^the  most  noble 
and  polite  of  all  the  Arabians — but  with  some  mixture,  though 
very  rarely,  of  other  dialects.  It  is  confessedly  the  standard  of 
the  Arabic  tongue,  and,  as  the  more  orthodox  believe,  and  are 
taught  by  the  book  itself,  inimitable  by  any  human  pen  (though 
some  sectaries  have  been  of  another  opinion),  and  therefore 
insisted  on  as  a  permanent  miracle,  greater  than  that  of  raising 
the  dead,  and  alone  sniBeient  to  oonTince  the  world  of  its  diTine 
original. 

**  And  to  this  miracle  did  Mohammed  himself  chielly  appeal 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  miflfiioD,  publicly  challenging  the 
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moat  eloqtient  men  in  Arabia— whieli  was  at  that  time  stocked 

•with  thousands  whose  sole  study  and  amhitiou  it  was  to  excel  in 
elegance  of  style  and  composition — to  produce  even  a  single 
chapter  that  might  be  compared  with  it.  I  will  mention  but 
one  instance,  out  of  several,  to  show  that  this  book  was  really 
admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  eomposition  by  those  who  must  be 
allowed  to  have  been  competent  judges.  A  poem  of  Labeed  £bn 
Bahia— one  of  the  greatest  wits  in  Arabia,  in  Mohammed's 
time--being  fixed  up  on  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Meoea—aa 
honour  allowed  to  none  but  the  most  esteemed  performance— none 
of  the  other  poets  durst  offer  anything  of  their  own  in  compe- 
tition with  it ;  but  the  second  chapter  of  the  Koran  being  fixed 
up  by  it  soon  after,  Labeed  himself  (then  an  idolater),  on  reading 
the  first  verses  only,  was  stmck  with  admiration,  and  imme- 
diately professed  the  religion  taught  thereby,  declaring  that  sooh 
words  could  proceed  from  an  inspired  person  only.  .  .  .  The 
style  of  the  Koran  is  generally  beautiful  and  fluent,  especially 
where  it  imitates  the  prophetic  manner  and  Scripture  phrases. 
It  is  concise,  and  often  obscure,  adorned  with  bold  figures,  after 
the  Eastern  taste,  enlivened  with  florid  and  sententious  expres- 
sions; and  in  many  places,  especially  where  the  majesty  and 
attributes  of  God  are  described,  sublime  and  magnificent,'*—' 
Prel,  DUe,,  Sect  iii.,  p.  83,  84. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


The  remarks  of  Ghrifltiaa  writers  open  our  Koran,  self-evidently 
absurd  as  they  are,  nevertheless  cannot  be  passed  over  without 
some  reply.   The  form  in  whieh  the  Koran  had  been  introdnoed 

into  Europe  has  been  well  described  by  GodiVey  Ilig-gins,  who 
remarks : — "  If  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 
published,  in  which  every  word  capable  of  the  change  was 
altered  from  the  reserred  and  decent  one  to  that  which  was 
Tnlgar  and  immodest,  and  where  a  lieentions  eommentazy  was 
attached  to  eyerj  passage  where  the  snbjeot  eonld,  by  any  per-  * 
▼ersion,  he  made  the  vehide,  attended  with  insupportable  mis- 
translations and  misconBtructions,  for  the  sake  of  banging  an 
odious  meaning  upon  the  writer,  it  would  give  sojne  idea  of  the 
medium  through  which  the  Koran  was  introduced  to  Europe.''— 
ApoL/or  the  Life  of  Mohammed,  p.  41. 

Humphrey  Prideanx,  Dean  of  Norwich,  says : — "  The  original 
of  this  book  (the  Koran),  he  (that  is,  Mohammed)  tanght  them, 
was  laid  up  in  the  aiehiyes  of  Heaven,  and  that  the  Angel 
Gabriel  bronght  him  the  copy  of  it,  chapter  by  chapter,  accord- 
ing as  occasion  required  they  should  be  published  to  the  people.** 

Unsupported  and  absurd  as  the  above  remark  is,  it  is  un- 
entitled to  the  least  credit :  it  will  suffice  to  observe,  in  answer 
to  it,  that,  whenever  any  Mohammedan  happens  to  read,  be 
remains  astonished  and  confounded,  and  finds  himself  perfectly 
at  a  loss  to  nnderstand  its  meaning,  or  to  guess  whence  and 
where  it  originated. 

Such  surprise  is  increased  tenfold  upon  finding  that,  notwith- 
standing kid  higli  and  just  pretensions  to  a  minute  acquaint- 
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anee  witli  MohammedaDism,  Mr.  Gibbon,  drinkiiig  deep  of 

the  same  source  of  ignorance,  remarks  as  follows :  The  eob- 
etance  of  the  Koran,  according  to  himself  or  his  disciples,  is 
uncreated  and  eternal,  subsisting'  in  the  essence  of  (he  Deity, 
and  inscribed  with  a  pen  of  light  on  the  table  of  his  cverlaating 
decrees  I  A  paper  copy  in  a  volume  of  silk  and  gems  was 
brought  down  to  the  lowest  heay^n  by  the  angel  Qabriel." 
By  no  means  less  astonishingly  confonnding  are  the  following 
ineorreet  but  intereeting  inyentionsof  Dean  Prideanx,  who  says: 
**  He  (Mohammed)  had  the  paper  (transcript  of  the  Koran) 
brought  to  him  again,  which  he  laid  up  in  a  chest  which  he 
called  the  *  Chest  of  his  Aposfks/iip,'  and  Abu  Beker,  who  suc- 
ceeded the  Impostor  first  made  the  collection,  for  when  Mosai- 
lema,  who  in  the  last  years  of  Mahomet  set  up  for  a  prophet  as 
well  as  he^  had,  in  hopes  of  the  same  success,  in  like  manner 
composed  an  *Aleonm,*  and  published  it  in  a  book  to  his  Ibl- 
lowers,  Abu  Beker  thought  it  necasaarj  to  publish  Makame^B 
also  in  the  same  manner." 

The  above  are  a  few  examples  of  hundreds  of  such  absurdities 
which  pervade  all  the  Christian  works  upon  Islam.  Sir  William 
Muir  alone  seems  to  have  adopted  the  course  of  reasonable 
authorship,  and,  by  his  reasoning,  exhibits  some  acquaintance 
with  Mohammedan  theology,  but  we  regret  to  say  he  has 
sdeoted  fbr  discussion  those  traditions  only  which  Moham- 
medans themselves  consider  as  the  weakest,  the  most  doubtful, 
and  least  entitled  to  credit.  lie  has,  at  first,  devoted  all  his 
abilities  to  prove  that,  at  the  time  of  Mohammed,  reading  and 
writing  were  not  unknown  in  Arabia,  and  that  "  the  revelations 
were  generally  committed  to  writing  •  .  .  .  upon  palm  leaves, 
leather,  stones,  or  such  other  rude  materials  as  conveniently 
came  to  hand."  This  Act  we  have  ourselves  acknowledged,  and 
no  Mohammedan  ever  denied  it;  on  the  contrary,  we  take  it 
as  the  strongest  proof  of  the  Koran  being  the  same,  word  for 
word,  as  it  was  revealed  to  the  Prophet.   Sir  William  dwells 
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at  some  length  on  the  abrogation  of  passages,  which,  according 
to  Islam,  is  incorrect,  not  being  supported  by  any  testimony. 
Thus,  for  instance,  ho  says,  "  Much  of  the  Koran  possessed  only 
a  temporary  interest,  arising  out  of  circumstances  which  sooa 
ceased  to  be  important;  and  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether 
the  Prophet  intended  paaaages  of  thia  nature  for  pnblie  worship, 
or  even  for  erentnal  eurrenoy.  Such  portiona,  it  ia  little  likely, 
he  wonld  take  any  pains  to  preserre." 

The  above  mistake  simply  arose  from  the  wrong  interpreta- 
tion wliich  the  Christians  have  understood  by  the  term  Muri' 
soohh ;  and  we  can  safely  say,  that,  if  taken  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Christians  have  understood  it,  there  are  no  Muntookh 
passages  in  the  Koran  at  all,  bat  that,  if  taken  in  the  sense 
in  whioh  some  Mohammedan  lawyers  had  technically  employed 
the  expiession,  then  there  were  no  passages  of  temponuy  in- 
terest/' and  all  of  them  were  intended  for  perpetual  cnrreney. 

Sir  William  ]^Iuir  quotes,  in  his  notes,  the  following  tradi- 
tions from  Maracci  and  Weils :  "  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Abdallah  Ibn  ^lusud  wrote  down  a  Terse  from  Mohammed's 
mouth,  and  next  morning  found  it  erased  from  the  paper,  which 
the  Prophet  explained  by  saying  that  it  had  been  recalled 
to  hearen.  In  later  iraditiona  the  incident  ia  told  with  the 
miraenlona  addition  that  the  enanre  oocnmd  aimnltaneonsly, 
in  the  copies  belonging  to  a  nnmber  of  Mohammed'a  fbUoweta.'' 
The  above  tradition,  we  know  not  whose,  is  evidently  an  in* 
vention,  like  that  of  Grotius's  pigeon ;  and  we  concur  with  Sir 
William  Muir  in  concluding  that  it  has  no  truth,  and  of  course 
is  a  fabrication." 

In  explanation  of  the  expression  "entire  revelation,"  Sir 
William  Mnir  says,  In  speaking  according  to  Mahometan 
idiom,  of  the  'entire  verelatioD,'  I  mean,  of  conme,  that  which 
waa  preserved  and  cnrrent  in  Mahomet's  later  days,  ezclnsiTe  of 
what  may  possibly  have  been  lost,  destroyed,  or  become  obso- 
lete." According  to  Mohammedan  **  idiom,"  Sir  William  Muir's 
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expression,  "entire  revelation,"  would  mean  aU  the  revelations 
that  were  ever  made  to  the  Prophet,  and  we  assure  our  readers 
that,  as  will  be  proved  hereafter,  no  revelations  "  have  ever  been 
lost,  destroyed,  or  become  obsolete," 

There  Is  no  doabt  that  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Koran, 
as  we  have  above  shown,  had  been  made  known  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Prophet  himself.  Sir  William  Muir  says,  ''Now  the 
Goran  as  handed  down  to  onr  time,  follows,  in  the  dispositions 
of  its  varioQB  parts,  no  intelligible  arrangement  whatever,  either 
of  subject  or  time,  aud  it  is  inconceivable  that  Mahomet  should 
have  enjoined  its  recital  invariably  in  the  concatenation.  The 
chaotic  mingling  of  subjects,  ever  and  anon  disjoined  as  well 
by  chronology  as  by  tbe  sense ;  a  portion  produced  at  Medina, 
sometimes  immediately  preceding  a  passage  revealed  long  before 
at  Mecca ;  a  command  placed  directly  after  a  later  one  which 
cancels  or  modifies  it;  or  an  argument  suddenly  disturbed  by 
the  interjection  of  a  sentence  utterly  fordgn  to  its  purpose — ^all 
this  forbids  us  to  believe  that  the  present,  or,  indeed,  any  com- 
plete arrangement  was  in  use  during  IMahomet's  lifetime/' 

We  Mohammedans  believe  that  the  present  Koran  is  aa 
systematically  arranged,  and  is  as  harmonious  as  regards  the 
sense,  as  any  book  can  possibly  be.  Numberless  works  have 
been  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  pointing  out  and  clearly 
explainiog  the  oonnezion  which  runs  through  all  the  chapters 
and  verses.  But  the  composition  of  the  Koran  Is  so  eondse 
and  la  conic  that  the  connexion  between  two  passages  whose 
sense  superficially  appears  to  be  "foreign"  to  each  other  re- 
quires some  explanation,  and,  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  itt 
it  seems  ''jingling"  and  "  wearisome,  confused  jumble,  crude, 
endless  iterations,  long-windedness,  entanglement,  most  crude* 
incondite,"  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Sir  William  Muir's 
olyjections  are  too  general  to  be  answered.  Had  he  pointed 
out  any  particular  passages  which  to  him  appeared  to  have  been 
"  ever  and  anon  disjoined,  as  well  by  chronology  as  by  sense," 
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or  arguments  which  seem  to  him  to  be  siiddcnly  disturbed  by 
the  interjection  of  a  sentence  utterly  foreign  to  their  purport/* 
we  assuredly  would  have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  responsi' 
bility  of  explaining  those  difficulties  to  him  and  of  pointing  ont 
the  real  connexion  between  them.  As  to  the  remark  aboat  ''a 
command  placed  directly  after  a  later  one,  which  cancelled  or 
modified  it/'  we  have  repeatedly  said  that  the  ignorance  of  the 
real  signification  on  which  the  terms  Nasikh  and  Munsookh 
had  been  originally  employed  by  the  Mohammedan  doctors, 
had  caused  this  remark  to  emanate  from  that  learned  author's 
pen. 

After  describing  the  mode  of  the  rompHation  of  the  Koran  in 
the  Caliphate  of  Aba  fiukr.  Sir  William  proceeds  to  the  Cali- 
phate of  Osman,  and  says  that  "the  original  copy  of  the  first 
edition  was  obtained  firom  Hafsah's  depository,  and  a  careful 
of  the  whole  set  on  foot.  In  case  of  difl^erenee  between 
Zaid  and  his  coadjutors,  the  voice  of  the  latter,  as  demonstrative 
of  the  Coreishite  idiom,  was  to  preponderate  ;  and  the  ?irir  col- 
lalion  was  thus  assimilakd  to  the  Meccan  dialect,  in  which  the 
Prophet  had  given  utterance  to  his  inspiration/' 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  guess  as  to  the  source  whence  Sir  William 
Mnir  derived  the  above  remark.  As  fiir  as  Mohammedan 
literature  is  concerned,  no  such  thing  is  mentioned  in  any  book, 
hadees,  or  tradition.  What  we  decidedly  object  to  is  the  use  of 
the  following  three  expressions  in  the  above  remark:— (1) 
recension;  (2)  was  thus  asshndalcil ;  (3)  new  collation,  jNo 
tradition  whatsoever  informs  us  that  there  ever  was  a  "  careful 
recension  "  of  the  Koran  compiled  by  Zaid.  The  hadees  which 
describes  this  cirenmstanee,  and  which  we  have  noticed  above, 
has  the  following  words— cusi^laJt  l^cf***^— which  neaui 
"  Then  they  had  several  copies  taken  of  it/' 

The  same  hadees  also  has  ^  ^\  Joj,  ^\  ^pj^zS-\  j\ 
^J^\  — that  is,   "  When  ye  differ  Irom  Zaid  Ibni 

Sabit  in  anything  in  the  Koran/'  Although  the  **  thing**  in 
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which  they  might  difl'cr  is,  as  yet,  too  vagiie,  still  we  find  it 
explftined  just  below  it,  where  it  is  stated  y  ^J^,  — 
"  then  write  it  in  the  Koreiah  dialect."  Now,  it  beoomes  quite 
erideDt  that  the  **  thin^'*  was  no  other  than  the  difoenee  of  pro- 
nanciation.  The  hadees  related  by  Bokharee  has  it  atill  taore 
plainly,  for  he  flays,  ^\ L>jC  i^^jc  ihat  w,  "  If  yon 
diflfer  in  any  dialect  of  the  many  dialects  of  the  Koran."  The 
plirase, 'Svas  thus  assimilated  to  the  ]^lc'ccan  dialect"  implies 
that  there  did  occur  some  difference,  and  that  the  compilers  did 
alter  it.  In  the  hadees  the  compilers  are  undoubtedly  ordered 
to  prefer  the  Koreiah  dialect  to  all  others,  should  they  tteefe 
with  any  differences;  but  no  hadees  or  tradition  mentions  that 
ihey  did  meet  with  differences,  and  that  they  did  make  cor- 
rections. 

We  are  not  aware  on  what  ground  Sir  William  iluir  has 
used  the  words  "  new  collation,"  or  where  he  could  have 
obtained  such  an  intimation.  In  bis  note  upon  the  same  cir- 
cumstance, he  says,  "to  escape  the  scandal  and  inconsistency 
of  the  transaction  here  detailed,  it  is  held  that  the  Goran,  as 
to  its  external  dress,  was  revealed  in  seven  dialects  of  the  Arabic 
tongae.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Mahomet  himself  may  have 
originated  or  eonntenaneed  some  idea  of  this  kind,  to  avoid 
the  embarrassuRiit  of  diU'ering"  versions  ot'  the  same  passages 
of  revelation."  Tlie  pa.ssage  is  composed  in  a  strain  in  which 
the  spirit  of  deep-rooted  prejudice  is  observable  on  tbe  very 
surface.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  establbbed  laws  of  just 
reasoning,  with  the  acknowledged  principles  of  morality  and 
decency,  to  impute  fraud,  deceit,  and  hypocrisy  to  persons  dis- 
tinguished for  piety,  virtue,  candour,  sincerity,  and  integrity. 
We  shall  reserve  the  above  point  for  our  readers  to  canvass,  and 
we  shall  not  enter  upon  a  discussion  concerning  it,  since  we 
hold  that  persons  truly  pious  and  virtuous,  of  whatsoever 
relig^ion  they  may  bo,  are  as  much  entitled  to  our  esteem, 
xespeot,  and  reTerence  as  our  own  holy  personages  themselves* 
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The  only  true  remark  which  escapes  Sir  William  Muir  is 
that  "  there  is  probably  in  the  world  no  other  work  which  haa 
remained  twelve  centuriea  with  00  pure  a  text;"  and  it  is  out 
belief  thai  it  will  ao  continue  to  femain  for  ever;  a  ftct  whJeh 
rerifiea  the  following  prophecy  meatiooed  in  the  Koran.  Qod 
says  in  that  Holy  Book :  "  We  hare  saiely  sent  down  the  Korattf 
and  we  certainly  will  preserve  the  same  from  corruption "  (chap. 
XV.  V.  9). 

Sir  William  Muir.  in  the  course  of  his  description,  says,  "  If 
the  text  of  Abu  Bucr's  Goran  was  pare,  and  universally  received, 
how  came  it  to  be  so  soon  oomptedi  and  to  require,  in  con* 
aeqnence  of  ita  Taiiationa^  an  extensire  feoension  P"  We  hare 
Tory  clearly  proved  abora  that  Aba  Bakr's  copy  did  not  come 
to  be  " eorropted."  Nor  did  it  require  an  extensile  "recension." 

The  causes  given  by  Sir  William  Muir  for  the  variety  of 
readings  in  the  Koran  are  not  at  all  correct,  and  we  have, 
under  the  head  of  "Various  Eeadings,"  produced,  in  detail, 
all  that  could  possibly  be  said  on  the  subject. 

8ir  William  Muir  proceeds  to  state  that,  ''while,  howeyer, 
it  is  maintained  that  we  hare  now  the  Goran  a$  it  wa$  left  by 
Mahomet,  there  is  no  ground  for  asserting  that  passagea 
once  given  forth  as  inspired  may  not,  at  some  snbsequent 
period,  have  been  changed  or  withdrawn  bt/  the  Prophet  himself** 
There  existed  no  revelations  which  came  down  to  ^lolinmmed  that 
are  not  in  the  K(»ran  ;  and  the  hadees  related  by  Abdul  Azeez, 
which  has  already  been  quoted,  and  which  says,  "  The  Prophet 
lefl  nothing  behind  him,  except  what  is  bound  in  this,"  clearly 
establishes  our  assertion ;  but  having  elsewhere  promised  to 
dwell  upon  this  point  at  some  length,  we  shall  take  the  present 
opportunity  of  so  doing. 

To  establish  his  assertion  above  quoted.  Sir  William  Mnir 
aLiJuces  the  following  authorities.  These  are  the  remarks  he 
quotes  from  Katibul  \\ak'Mloo:  "  Omar  praised  Obey  Ibn  Kab, 
and  said, '  That  he  was  the  most  perfect  reader  of  the  Koran 
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Wd  indeed/  he  added,  'are  m  the  hdbU  ofomiiHnp  swne portiona 

included  by  Obey  in  Im  recitation^  for  Obey  is  wont  to  affirm, 
I  heard  the  Propliet  saying  bo,  and  I  omit  not  a  f^iiujU  word 
entered  in  the  Coran  by  the  Prophet :  whereas  the  fact  is,  that 
parte  of  the  hook  were  revealed  in  the  absence  of  Obey,'  which 
cancel  or  alter  aome  of  the  vereeB  which  he  repeata."  The  aboTO 
remark,  which  is  redolent  of  Sir  William  Mnir'a  style  of  compo- 
sition, is  qnite  contrary  to  the  import  of  the  original  hadees  related 
by  Omar,  and  the  words  italicized  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  latter. 
We  quote  the  original  hadees  iUelf  along  with  a  faithful  English 
translation.  This  hadees  is  given  by  Bokharee,  who  says  that 
it  was  related  to  him  by  Omar,  the  eon  of  Ali,  who  learned  it 
from  Yahyah,  who  was  told  it  by  Sofian,  to  whom  it  was  related 
by  fiabeeb,  who  had  it  from  Said,  son  of  Jobair,  who  heard  it 
from  Ibni  Abbas,  who  related  that  it  was  said  by  Omar  that 
"  the  best  repeater  (of  the  Koran)  among  ns  is  Obey,  and  the 
best  judge  among  us  is  Ali ;  and  verily  we  omit  some  of  the 
eavinfrs  of  Obey  because  of  his  assertion  that  '  I  do  not  omit 
anything  wliich  I  heard  from  the  Prophet,'  whereas  the  fact  is 
that  God  himself  said,  ,*  Whatever  commands  we  cancel  or 
cause  thee  to  forget,  we  gi?e  thee  better  in  their  stead,  or  the 
like  thereof;  " 

It  will  be  evident  now  that  in  the  above  hadees  it  is  nowhere 

mentioned  that  Omar  used  to  omit  some  portions  of  the  Koran 
which  Obey  was  accufitomed  to  repeat.   The  real  sense  of  the 
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hadeos  is,  that  when  the  personages  named  in  that  hadeea 
applied  themselves  to  the  task  of  deducing  all  commandmenta 
from  the  Koran,  Obey  maintained  that  there  were  no  Nasikh  or 
Munsookh  passages  (in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  Moham- 
medan lawym  had  emploTed  them)  in  the  Koran,  and  eon- 
aidered  as  true  all  the  commands  deduced  from  all  the  pas- 
sages. Ali,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  aome  passages  had 
been  eaneelled  by  others,  and  thus  the  diffiBrmoe  of  of^on 
between  Ali  and  Obey  had  been  occasioned.  In  consequence  of 
this  Omar  said,  that  although  Obey  is  the  best  repeater  of  the 
Koran  among  ns,  yet  Ali  is  the  best  judge — that  is,  he  can 
deduce  commandments  and  laws  from  the  Koran  better  than  all 
of  fU,  and  therefore  we  omit  some  of  the  commands  which  Obey 
deduced,  and  ooDonr  with  Ali.  This  our  interpretation  is  verified 
bj  the  hadeea  itself  when  it  says  that  AU  is  the  beat  Judge 
among  us ; "  for  if  the  hadeea  ia  teapeeting  Tariona  readings 
exdnaively,  then  the  phrase  quoted  just  aboye  baa  no  connection 
whatever  with  what  remains  of  it. 

Our  assertion  is  demonstrated  by  the  very  important  circum- 
stance that  Bokharee,  the  greatest  and  highest  acknowledged 
authority  amongst  the  Mohammedans,  mentions  this  hadece^ 
whert  he  dwells  upon  the  question  of  one  emmandmeiU  Mnest^ 
SHff  omiAer,  and  not  where  he  discnaaes  the  mtw^  qf  r§adm§^ 
Bokhaiee  givea  the  same  hadeea,  but  in  a  aomewhat  modified 
ahape^  on  another  oeeaaion,  when  he  dweDa  upon  the  diftrenee 
among  readers.  We  quote  this  original  hadces  also,  and  eubjoin 
a  literal  translation.  He  says  that  it  was  related  to  him  by 
Sadkah,  son  of  Fazal,  who  heard  it  from  Yahyah,  who  related  it 
from  Sophian,  who  again  heard  it  from  Ilabeeb,  son  of  Abl 
Sabit,  who  related  it  from  Said,  aon  of  Jobair,  and  he  firom ' 
Ibni  Abbas,  who  related  thai  it  was  said  by  Omar  (hat  "AB  ia  the 
bast  judge  among  na^  and  tba  beat  vapeater  of  the  Koran  among 
na  ia  Obey.  Verily  we  ondt  the  prommtAa^tm  of  Obey,  who 
maintains  that  '  I  have  learnt  it  from  the  I'ruphet  himself,  and 
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tliall  not  abandon  it  on  any  aeeonnt;'  whereas  Ood  Umeelf 

says,  *  Whatever  commands  we  cancel  or  cause  thee  to  forget, 
we  give  thee  better  in  their  stead,  or  the  like  thereof/  ** 

iOi^^  ^  ^^^^  J\5 

J         ^J^j^  Jl5  Jl5  ^^js^  ^Ji  ^4^;^  ^^^^^ 

J^j  ^  cr-  iiA  J  cr^  cr*  Cl J  U  ^\ 
iuj  ^       U  ^^Uj      Jli  ^yJ  A^l         Ufi  Ail!  idJ^ 

The  Arabic  word  which  we  have  rendered  by  pronunciation 
is  — Za/<6'w— that  is,  intonation;  but  as  the  Koran  is  also 
chanted  in  the  Bame  tone,  it  is  likewiae  applied  to  the  pronun- 
piation  of  the  paeeagea  of  the  Koran. 

This  hadees  ia  doubtfol,  from  two  considerationB :  first, 
although  ihia  hadeea  and  the  one  preceding  it  were  both  related 
by  the  same  persons,  yet,  in  the  former,  the  word  ^}^^K<ml^ 
{sai/ing)  is  used,  while  in  the  latter  one  ^J^—Lahen — pronun- 
ciation, is  employed.  We  therefore  believe  that  Sadkah,  son  of 
Fazal,  who  related  this  hadees,  committed  an  error  when  he  used 
iihe  word  fnmmeiation  instead  of  saying:  secondly,  that  the 
phrases,  "  Ali  is  the  best  judge  amongst  ns,"  and  "  Whatever 
commandments  we  cancel  or  cause  thee  to  forget,  we  give  thee 
better  in  their  stead,  or  the  like  thereof,"  have  no  imaginable 
connection  with  the  peculiar  tone  of  chanting  the  Koran;  and 
therefore  we  are  of  opinion  that  Sadkah  misunderstood  the  first 
jiadees,  and  deliyered  it  in  its  wrong  dress.  But  let  us,  for 
fligunent's  sake,  suppose,  for  a  moment,  this  hadees  to  be  the 
correct  one  of  the  two,  it  means  nothing  more  than  that  Omar 
prefeired  the  intonation  of  Mi  to  that  of  Obey.  How  forced, 
ihen,  is  the  inference  drawn  therefrom  by  Sir  William  Ifoir, 
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when  he  makes  Omar  say,  "We,  indeed,  are  in  the  habit  of 
omitting  some  portions  included  by  Obey  in  his  recitation  I" 

8ir  William  Moir  gives  from  Wakedee  another  tradition,  whieb, 
he  SBjB,  ia  as  follows:— "  Ibni  Abb&s  stated  that  he  preferred 
the  reading  of  Abdsllah  Ibn  Masad,  for  Mahomet  used  to  have 
the  Koran  repeated  by  him  (by  Gabriel)  once  every  Ramazan, 
and  in  the  year  of  his  death  it  was  twice  repeated,  and  Abdullah 
was  present  (on  both  occasions),  a?id  ivitnessed  what  was  repealed 
thereof  and  what  was  changed."  The  latter  part  of  this  tradi- 
tion has  no  reliable  authority  for  its  support,  nor  do  we  find  it 
anywhere  in  any  of  the  trostworthy  and  genuine  hadeeses;  and 
if  it  be  at  all  in  Wakedee,  which  we  shall  never  cease  to  doubt, 
even  then  it  would  be  entitled  to  no  credit ;  for  all  unsupported 
and  untrustworthy  traditions  in  Wakedee  are  no  more  entitled 
to  credit  than  Tom  Moore's  story  of  Lalla  Rookh.  Again,  let 
the  truth  of  it  be  taken  for  granted,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, how  does  it  demonstrate  Sir  William  Muir's  assumption 
that  "  the  Koran  may  not  contain  some  passages  once  revealed, 
bat  subsequently  cancelled  or  altered  ? "  As  the  Revelation,  which 
says,  "  Whatever  commands  we  cancel  or  cause  thee  to  forget, 
we  give  thee  better  in  their  stead,  or  the  like  thereof,*'  has-been 
fully  diseoseed  and  explained  above,  we  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  say  anything  further  on  this  point. 

Sir  William  Muir  gives,  in  the  form  of  notes,  some  traditions 
as  "the  only  instances  oi  withdrawal  or  omission  of  passages  irom 
the  Koran." 

First :  Upon  the  slaughter  of  the  seventy  Moslems,  at.  Bir 
Mauna,  Mahomet  pretended  to  have  received  a  message  from 
them,  through  the  Deity,  which  is  given  by  different  traditionists 
(with  slight  variations)  as  follows:  Uj,  l:-^  U1  Le  L«  y 
<L-z  ;  ^  'ux  ^^ji'  "  Convey  to  our  people  lliis  intelligence  re- 
specting us,  that  we  have  met  our  Lord,  and  that  he  is  well 
pleased  with  us,  and  we  are  well  pleased  with  him"  {Katibul 
Wackidih  "After  this  bad  been  repeated  by.  all  the  beUevefs 
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for  aom  iimef  m  a  taiie  of  ijbe  Conn^  it  mi  ouMeiUed  and 
withcbaifn*'' 

In  the  fint  place,  the  genninenew  of  the  iiaditioii  itielf  fe 

doubted  and  denied;  and,  secondly,  the  assumption  of  Sir  William 
that  ^' after  this  had  been  repeated  by  all  believers  for  some  time, 
aa  a  verse  of  the  Coran,  it  was  cancelled  and  withdrawn,"  is 
utterly  unsupported,  and  we  do  not  find  it  in  any  of  the  tmat- 
worthy  and  anthentio  traditions. 

Semmdly :  Omar  is  said  to  have  addreiied  hie  enljeeta  al 
Medina^"  Take  heed*  0  ye  peopl^^  that  ye  do  not  abandon  the 
reiie  that  eommanda  stoning  for  adultery,  and  if  any  one  aay 
rve  do  not  find  (tvo  punishments  {ue.  one  for  adultery  and  another 
for  fornication)  in  the  Booh  of  the  Lord,  I  r^nly,  I  have  seen 
the  Prophet  of  the  Lord  executing  the  punishment  of  stoning 
ibr  adultery,  and  we  have  put  in  force  the  same  afler  Mm* 
and,  by  the  Lord,  if  it  were  not  that  men  would  say  '  Omar 
hath  mbrodMced  mmMmg  mm  uUa  the  Cwran,  I  wonld  have 
inserted  the  aame  in  tbe  Coran,  for  traly  I  have  read  the  Tone 
hJ\  Ui^  y*>Prj  ^  J         ),  the  marvud  mow 

and  the  ??iarried  woman,  when  they  commit  adultery,  stone  them 
both  without  doubt "  {Katibul  Wackidi  Wcih  Mahomet). 

In  the  drat  place,  this  is  a  misconstruction  and  a  misrepre^ 
sentation  of  the  original  hadees.  What  we  mean  by  it  is,  that 
the  Arabic  phrase  iaaerted  in  it  is  not  to  be  fonnd  in  the  origi- 
nal hadees  at  aU,  and  there  eilsts  no  anthorify  whateYer  to  the 
effsct  that  the  Mohammedans  ever  took  it  as  a  revealed  passage 
of  the  Koran.  Beeondly,  that  the  compoeition  of  the  phrase  is 
so  miserably  bad  that,  leaving  Arabs  out  of  the  question,  not 
even  a  foreigner  would  ever  rej)resent  it  to  be  the  production 
of  even  a  second  or  third  rate  literary  Arabian,  far  less  that  of 
Qod,  himself^  We  shall  now  relate  this  eironmstance  from  its 
very  eommenoement,  and,  in  the  oonrse  of  onr  statement,  shall 
qnote  the  original  hadees  also,  whereby  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Arabic  phrase  in  qnestkm  ia  not  contained  therein. 
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The  Eoraa  aaBigna  the  following  punishment  for  adultery: 
"  If  any  of  jcmt  women  be  goilty  of  whoredom,  prodnoe  four 
witneeBes  ftom  among  yon  against  them,  and  if  they  bear  witness 
against  them  do  not  allow  them  to  go  ont  of  year  honses  nntil 
death  release  them,  or  God  afford  them  a  way  of  neiief "  (chap, 
iv.  V.  19). 

^J^\J  J^^-la-,  U  ^  LJ       i-Lp-Ui        ^  J 

(II  ^\         9jy^)  L--  ^  4J1  JicfJ^ 

Another  passage,  prescribing  punishment  for  adultery,  is  as 
follows:  "The  whore  and  the  whoremonger  aball  ye  scourge 
with  a  hundred  stripes"  (chap  szIt.  t.  2)« 

Afterwards  the  Prophet  dedarod  as  foUowsi  lespeeting  adnlteiy, 
and  whieh  has  been  related  by  Modim  as  follows:  "Obad,  a 

son  of  Samit,  makes  the  Prophet  state,  '  Learn  ye  from  me  that 
God  has  afforded  a  way  for  adulteresses,  which  is,  that  married 
persons  should  be  punished  for  adultery  as  they  deserve,  and 
mimarricd,  as  they  deserve.  Married  persons  should  receive 
for  adultery  one  hundred  stripes,  and  should  be  stoned;  un- 
married pernoDs  should  rseeire  one  hmidred  stripes,  and  should 
be  exiled  for  one  year*'" 
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There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Prophet  himself  had, 
.according  to  the  Jewish  code,  caused  to  be  stoned  some  married 
persons^  indioied  and  convicted  of  whoredom,  bat  it  ia  impos- 
sible to  piove  that  he  made  aach  an  order  qfier  the  ahove-qaoted 
paaaage  of  the  Koran  had  been  revealed. 

After  the  death  of  Mohammed,  the  Mohammedan  dlvinee 
appear  to  have  beeu  soon  divided,  with  respect  to  the  proper 
punishment  for  adultery,  and  it  appears  that  three  distinct 
opinions  arose  out  of  the  two  passages  of  the  Koran,  and  the  one 
hadees  above  quoted. 

(1.)  In  the  firat  paaaage  of  the  Koran  it  Is  mentioned,  ''do  not 
allow  them  to  go  out  of  yonr  honaea  nntil  death  relieve  them^  or 
God  afford  them  a  way  of  relief."  Some  doctors  have  condnded 
that  it  is  this  ''way  of  relief  which  ia  explained  in  the  hadees  al- 
ready quoted  above,  and  Nvhich  says,  "married  persons  should 
receive  for  adultery  one  hundred  stripe?,  and  should  be  stoned, 
and  unmarried  persons  should  receive  one  hundred  stripes,  and 
should  be  exiled  for  one  year."  It  appears  to  us  that  the  above 
opinion  alone  ia  the  source  of  the  mistake,  that  the  order  which 
appoints  atoning  also  aa  the  punishment  for  adultery,  was  one 
of  the  revealed  portions  of  the  Koran. 

(2.)  Some  doctors  conclude  that,  of  ^e  two  aboveHjuoted 
passages  of  the  Koran,  the  second  cancelled  the  first,  and  that 
the  punishment  for  the  crime,  committed  either  by  a  married 
person  or  by  a  bachelor,  was  agreed  to  be  one  hundred 
stripes. 

(8.)  Other  learned  persons,  while  believing  that  the  first  passage 
was  cancelled  by  the  second  one,  came  to  the  oondnsion  that, 
as  there  was  no  decided  punishment  mentioned  in  the  first 

passage,  the  punishment  mentioned  in  the  hadees  should  be 
inflicted  upon  the  married  persons,  and  that  mentioned  in  the 
second  passage  of  the  Koran  sliould  be  inflicted  upon  bachelors. 
The  above  we  learn  from  liavavee  also. 
This  diffisrenee  of  opinion  haa  laated  to  the  present  day,  inas- 
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much  as  the  Motazlee  and  the  Kharjee,  two  great  secta  of  Mo- 
hammedans, bold,  even  now,  that  stoning  is  not  the  punishment 
for  adnlteiy,  and  ibe  antbor  of  the  piMent  Essay  himself,  al- 
though he  belongs  to  neither  of  the  abore-mentioned  sects,  bnt 
is  a  Snnnee,  holds  the  same  opinion.  It  seems  that  Omar  held 
the  third  opinion,  and,  therefore^  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
Caliphate  he  expluineti  the  same  to  many  persons,  causing  it 
to  be  put  in  lurco  throughout  his  doiniiuons.  Wakedcc  has 
given  this  hadees  with  much  interpolation  and  curtailment,  and 
Sir  William  Muir  has  copied  the  same  in  his  biography  of  Mo- 
hammed. We  qnote  here  below  the  original  badees  as  given 
by  Moslim,  snbjoining  thereto  a  trae  and  faitbfol  Torsion  in 
Euglisb. 

"Omar,  when  occupying  the  pulpit  of  the  Prophet,  said: 

'Undoubtedly  Mohammed  was  the  true  Prophet  of  God,  and 
God  revealed  unto  him  the  Iloly  Koran,  and  one  of  the  com- 
mandments which  ^  God  sent  down  to  Mohammed  was  that  of 
stoning ;  we  saw  that  commandment,  read  it,  and  underwood  it.' 
The  Prophet  himself  ordered  persons  to  be  stoned,  and  we  did  the 
same  after  him.  I  fear  that  alter  a  time  men  wonld  say, '  among 
the  eommandments  of  God  we  do  not  find  stoning ; '  then,  Terilyi 
they  wonld  be  misled  by  not  obeying  this  order,  tmly  sent  down 
by  God,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  stoning  is  the  punishment 
sent  down  by  God  for  married  men  or  women  who  commit 
adultery,  either  after  its  having  been  proved  by  witnesses,  or 
by  the  woman's  conception,  or  the  party  accused  acknowledging 
the  commission  of  the  crime." 

*  ThoM  commandmcDts  which  the  Araplulk  iM^rad  Uuvogh  tbtt  WakM  Qhaix 
ICatioo.  8m  p.  8  ud  4  «l  thii  Smuj. 
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In  this  traiifllatioii  we  have  substitoted,  respectively,  the  wordfl^ 
mfer  and  eamnumd,  for  and  ^rjl^^kiiab;  and  wa 

oan  dte  many  InstanoeB  of  thdr  being  so  employed  in  the  Koran 
itself,  and  the  hadeeses.  Onr  antagmiist,  however,  has  a  right  to 

object  to  this  our  translation,  and  to  insist  upon  our  using  '*  verse  " 
and  "  book  "  instead  of  "  order  "  and  "  command,"  respectively, 
whicli  are  the  literal  meanings  of  toj — ctyit,  and  kitab.  We 
shall  now  give  another  translatioA^  uaing  the  words  verse  and 
the  Karm  instead  of  order  and  command',  and  it  will  be  evident 
to  onr  readen  lioir  absurd  the  hadeea  becomes,  in  that  case. 
"  Omar,  when  occupying  the  pnlplt  of  the  Prophet,  said, '  Un- 
donbtedly  Mohammed  was  the  trae  prophet  of  God,  and  God 
revealed  unto  him  the  Holy  Koran ;  and  one  of  that  which  God 
sent  down  to  Mohammed  is  the  verse  of  stoning,  and  we  saw  it, 
and  read  it,  and  understood  it/  The  Prophet  himself  ordered 
persons  to  be  stoned,  and  we  did  the  same  af  ter  him.  I  fear  that 
after  a  time  men  would  say,  '  We  do  not  find  stoning  in  the 
Koran' ;  then,  verily,  th^  would  be  misled  by  not  obeying  this 
Older,  truly  soit  ^wn  by  God;  and  tliere  Is  no  doubt  that 
stoning  is  the  punishment  qpedfied  in  the  Koran  for  men  and 
women  who  commit  adultery,  after  it  has  been  either  prored  by 
witnesses,  or  by  the  female's  conception,  or  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  accused  party  himself.'  " 

Do  not  the  two  portions  of  the  latter  hadees — "  We  do  not 
find  stoning  in  the  Koran,"  and  **  There  is  no  doubt  that  stoning 
is  specified  in  the  Koran"--clash  together  and  contradict  each 
other? 

Quitting  this  philological  discussion,  we  now  dbect  onr  atten- 
tion to  the  main  point,  and  ask,  Where  is  to  be  found,  in  this 

hadees,  the  following  passage,  which  Sir  WHIam  Muir  represents 
himself  to  have  copied  from  Wakedee  ?    The  passage  is  this 
"  And,  by  the  Lord,  if  it  were  not  that  men  would  say,  *  Omar 
hath  introduced  something  new  into  the  Corau,'  X  would  have 
inserted  the  same  in  the  Cofan;  ior  troly  I  have  read  the  ymm 
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4sJ\  U  Uj  \o\  Aacyfiii  j       j.    The  married  man 

and  tbe  married  woman,  when  they  commit  adnltery,  stone  them 

both,  without  doubt." 

With  the  desire  of  making  their  work  volnTninous,  and  of 
parading  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Buhject  they  write 
"upon,  our  commentators  and  historians  have  eagerly  scraped 
together  all  the  trash  and  puerile  nonsense  which  had  become 
cnrrent  among  the  publio,  and  introduced  tbe  same  into  their 
books;  but  we  assure  our  readers  that  every  Mohammedan 
discards  them  as  so  many  absnidities,  and  Islam  rejects  them 
with  disgust  and  seom.* 

In  tlio  third  instance  of  "  withdrawal  or  omission"  of  verses, 
Sir  William  Muir  gives  "  a  tradition  quoted  by  Maracci,  to  the 
effect  that  a  verse  about  a  valley  of  gold  has  been  omiiied."  In 
the  fourth  example  he  gives  "  the  tale  by  Abdallah  Ibn  Masud, 
of  his  '  discovering  that  a  verse  had  disappeared  during  the 

'  In  his  commentary  of  tlio  "Moalim,"  Nnvavoo  writes  that  by  tho  "command- 
ment" referred  to  in  tbo  pussge — *'one  of  the  commoadtuents  vhioh  God  sent 
down  to  HohomiDed  that  of  ttoniog ;  and  we  mw  that  oomiBaadnient,  read  it» 
•ad  understood  it.**  Omar  had  in  view  tbo  following  -wme **Tbe  married  man 
and  tho  married  woman,  when  tluy  commit  ndultorv,  stone  thoin  both  withont 
doubt."  Tho  same  couituentator  furtbor  observes  that,  as  tho  above  quoted  verse 
does  not  exist  in  tho  Koran,*  it  may  be  asserted  with  certainty  that  tho  abrogated 
TWMi  wore  not  htserted  in  that  Saoxod  Writ.  It  will,  howoror,  bo  OTideut  to  oYoiy 
judicious  reader  that  tho  above  remark  of  Xavavoo  is  neither  a  saying  of  the 
Prophet  nor  a  i-eligioiis  doctrine,  but  merely  th«  opinion  of  a  commentxitor  —  nn 
opinion,  at  tbe  same  time,  far  from  being  a  satitj/actory  one,  &s  it  is  open  to  tho 
foUowingohJoctiona:— Pint:  He  doea not OTon oadoAvonr  to  prove  that  the  vena 
111  qnoation  was  actually  one  of  tho  verses  of  the  Koran.  Secondly  :  JIc;  aJducee 
BO  grounds  to  the  ofTcol  tbut  Ouinr  had  tho  solfsamo  verso  in  view.  Thirdly  :  From 
the  wrong  premisses  be  has  drawn  a  wrong  conolosion ;  inasmuch  as  ho  first  takes 
it  for  granted  that  the  vone  under  oonaidnatioii  waa  really  one  of  the  Toraee  of 
the  Eman.  and  that  it  waa  thia  very  vene  that  Omar  had  In  view,  and  afterwanb 
wrongly  infers  that  "fancollod  verses  were  not  inserted  in  tho  Koran  "  Not  n  few 
of  our  histories  and  comujcntaries  are  unfortunately  replete  with  passages  like  tho 
•hove,  baaed  upon  wrong  data,  and  supported  by  nothing  whatever  but  tbe  con- 
Jeetnraa  of  the  writer  hinaelf.  Ohriatian  anthers  and  oritioa,  on  aeoonnt  of  their 
utter  unacqnaintance  with  the  subject,  take  tbem  to  be  genuine  hadeeaaiy  and 
eagerly  build  upon  them  gronndliwin  .ohaigea  against  Islam. 
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night  from  his  leayefl ; ' "  and  in  the  fifth  instance  he  gives  "  the 
passage  regarding  the  goddesses  of  Meeoa ; "  but  sinoe  he  him- 
self disposes  ol'  them,  by  alleging  that  all  of  them  are  false 
and  apocryphal,  it  would  be  needless,  on  our  part,  to  kill  the 
slain* 
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OONNICXION  THXBIWITH, 
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Thb  niMt  aneient  and  mitheiitie  of  all  the  local  traditions  of 
Aiabia--4raditioDa  thftt  haye,  fiom  the  Tery  fint,  beea  acknow- 
ledged, without  the  least  hesitation,  as  perfectly  true  and  nn« 
questionable  by  nearly  every  nation  and  tribe  of  that  rtiet 

peninsula-— represent  the  temple  of  the  Kauba,  as  having  beca 
constructed  in  the  42n(l  century  a.m.,  or  19th  century  B.C.,  by 
Abraham,  who  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  bis  son  lahmael. 

Besides  these  tm  liHons,  there  are  also  many  other  circnm- 
stancee  connected  with  the  natnre  of  the  building  itself^  which 
are  strongly  conoboratire  of  its  having  most  nndoabtedly  been 
of  Abrahamio  origin. 

We  find,  moreover,  that  it  was  a  practice  with  Abraham  to 
raise  altard  for  God's  worship  on  every  spot  where  ho  himself 
had  adored  Him.  "And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Abraham,  and 
said,  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  tiiis  land  ;  and  there  builded  be 
an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  who  appeared  onto  him**  (Gen.  xii.  7). 
"  Then  Abraham  removed  his  tent,  and  came  down  and  dwelt  in 
the  plain  of  Mamre,  which  is  in  Hebron,  and  bnflt  there  an  altar 
nnto  the  Lord  "  (Gen.  xiu.  18). 

This  practice  was  not  exclusively  confined  to  Abraham,  being 
observed  by  his  descendants  also.  "  And  he  (Isaac)  builded  an 
altar  there,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  pitched 
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biB  tent  there ;  and  there  Isaac's  seryants  digged  a  well "  (Gen. 
xxvi.  25). 

These  altars  were  made  of  unhewn  stones,  placed  vertically, 
like  pillars ;  and  the  spot  whereon  these  altars  were  so  raised 
was  emphatically  called,  hj  way  of  distiaction,  the  "  House  of 
God/'  or  "  Beth-el/'  with  the  ulterior  intentiQii  that,  at  some 
fdtnie  time^  there  ahonld  be  erected,  on  the  eetf-same  locality, 
an  edifice  ibr  the  dne  celebration  of  God'e  wonhip— a  bnflding, 
in  fact,  answering  to  a  Bynagogue,  cliarch,  or  mosque  of  the 
present  times.  "  And  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord, 
and  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  builded  an  altar  under  the 
hill,  and  twelve  pillars,  according  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel " 
(£x«  zziT.  4).  "  And  if  thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of  atone, 
thoQ  flhalt  not  build  it  of  hewn  atone;  for  if  then  lift  up  thj 
tool  upon  it  thou  haat  polluted  it "  (Ex.  xz.  29).  "  And  Jacob 
rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  atone  that  he  had 
put  for  his  pillow,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon 
the  top  of  it.  And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Beth-el,  but 
the  name  of  that  city  was  called  Lnz  at  the  first.  .  .  .  And 
thia  atone  which  I  have  set  for  a  pillar  shall  be  God's  house  " 
(Gen.  zxyiii.  18, 19, 22). 

Before  the  erection  of  the  temple  of  the  Eaaba,  the  Black  Stond 
was  no  other  than  one  of  the  numerous  altars  erected  for  the  suit- 
able performance  of  God's  worship,  and  was,  together  with  other 
stones,  laid  up  in  one  of  the  comers  of  the  same  temple  on  the 
occasion  of  its  construction.  The  custom  of  erecting  these 
pillar-like  altars  of  unhewn  stone  for  the  worship  of  God — 
a  custom  indisputably  confirmed  by  the  Scriptures  to  have  been 
alwaya  observed  and  practised  by  Abraham  himself  and  Jiia 
deaoendanta-^emonatratea  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  the 
temple  of  the  Eaaba  was  indeed  of  Abrahamie  origin.  Nearly 
all  the  traditions  respecting  the  temple  of  tlie  Kaaba  and  the 
Black  Stone,  with  which  Oriental  writers  have  iavoured  us,  are 
nothing  more  than  idle  fictions,  inasmuch  as  the  origin  of  not 
one  of  them  can  be  traced  up  to  Mohammed ;  the  characteza 
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and  veracity  of  tho  narrators  themselves  are  alike  subject  to 
Buspicion  ;  and,  lastly,  they  are  so  utterly  void  of  any  reliable 
authority  as  scarcely  to  justify  the  loss  of  time  and  space  occa- 
sioned by  the  mere  mention  of  them,  were  it  not  that  an  account 
of  the  eoDtenta  of  three  of  them  have  some  degree  of  interest 
attached  to  them.  Two  of  these  traditions  are  from  Teimiaee 
alone,  and  the  third  from  Termizee,  Ibni  Majah,  and  Dannee. 

In  the  first  of  them  it  is  stated  that  '"The  Black  Stone  came 
down  from  Paradise,  and  it  was  originally  white  as  milk,  but 
the  enormous  sins  of  mankind  turned  it  black."  The  second 
states  that  "It  is  a  spinel  ruby,  one  of  the  precious  stones  of 
heaven;  that  Qod  deprived  it  of  its  lustre  and  brilliancy;  for, 
oihervrise,  the  world  would  haye  been  illuminated  by  it  from 
one  end  thereof  nnto  the  other."  The  third  is  that "  On  the  day 
of  judgment  Qod  will  ^nt  the  Btone  eyes  and  a  tongue,  where- 
by it  will  recognize  and  name  those  persons  who  had  kissed  it  in 
this  world." 

These  traditions  also  are  as  little  entitled  to  our  belief  as  any 
of  the  rest.  They  possess  no  trustworthy  authority  for  their 
support,  and  their  correctness  is  strongly  impugned  by  those 
authors  who  have  recorded  none  but  true  and  genuine  traditions. 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  ancient  writers  of  high 
authority  who  give  us  candidly  what  they  believe  to  be  the  true 
origin  of  the  Black  Stone,  thereby  tacitly  refuting  the  above-men- 
tioned accounts  hazarded  by  injudicious  and  unscrupulous  authors. 

From  the  work  entitled  "  The  History  of  Mecca,"  by  Abee 
Waleed  Mohammed,  we  shall  now  quote  a  few  of  the  opinions  of 
the  writers  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragr^h. 

The  author  of  the  above-named  book  gives  it  as  the  opinion  of 
Shobee,  a  very  ancient  and  honest  authority,  that  while  Abraham 
was  occupied  in  erecting  the  temple  of  the  Kaaba,  ho  desired 
Ishmael  to  lurnish  him  with  so  conspicuous  a  stone  as  should 
distinctly  mark  tiie  spot  or  starting-point  of  the  circuit  intended 
to  be  made  round  the  editicc  ;  and  it  was  thjA  Black  Stone  which 
Ishmael  placed  at  his  £ettlier's  disposal 
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In  the  same  book,  the  tradition  narrated  by  Abdollah  Ibn 
Amur  clearly  and  distinctly  proves  that  the  Black  Stone  is  a 
piece  of  rock  from  the  Abba  Kobais  mountain,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Meeoa,  and  that  it  was  brought  to  the  temple  of  the  Kaaba  for 
the  same  purpose  as  that  assigned  by  Shobee. 

The  same  author  states  that  the  stone  became  black  owing  to 
the  two  fires  that  had  broken  out,  on  two  separate  occasions,  in 
the  temple — one  prior  to  the  iiitrodnction  of  Islam,  and  the 
other  in  the  days  of  Ibni  Zobair— and  that  the  latter  b\irncd  so 
fiercely  as  to  split  the  stone  asunder  in  three  pieces,  which  Ibni 
Zobair  afterwards  caused  to  be  reunited  by  means  of  silver  hooks 
and  rings. 

From  what  we  have  above  stated  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
three  before-mentioned  traditions  are  entirely  false  and  spurious; 

but  even  supposing  that,  for  mere  argument's  sake,  we  were  to 
consider  them  as  entitled  to  credit,  the  language  in  which  they 
are  presented  to  the  reader  is  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but 
figuratively,  since  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  is  that,  on  the 
day  of  judgment,  not  one  of  man's  actions  when  on  earth  will 
remsin  concealed  from  God's  perfect  omniscience ;  the  object  of 
eKpresstog  ibis  and  many  similar  ones  by  rhetorical  figures 
being  to  fheilitate  its  comprehension  by  ordinary  minds.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  expressions—That  on  the  last  day 
man's  hands  shall  be  evidence  as  to  what  he  has  performed,  his 
tongue  declare  all  the  words  of  his  lips,  and  the  earth  upon 
which  he  walked  make  known  his  demeanour  or  conduct 
thereon,  etc.,  ete« ;  the  summary  of  all  this  being  that  every 
action  of  man's  life  shall  be  made  known  to  God. 

By  a  critical  examination  of  the  works  of  Bokharee  and  other 
eminent  authors,  who  have  written  upon  traditions  and  hadeeses, 
it  appears  to  us  that  the  real  orij^in  of  the  Tawaf,  or  making  the 
circuit  round  the  temple  of  the  Kaaba,  must  have  arisen  thus. 
In  the  then  imperfect  state  of  civilization,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  had  a  rude  but  very  earnest,  enthusiastic,  and 
devout  mode  of  performing  prayer.  They  would  assemble  in 
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great  numbers,  and  nearly  half  naked,  round  the  temple  of  the 
Kaaba,  and  there,  warmed  and  excited  by  zeal  and  enthusiasm, 
till  they  were  almost  frantic,  they  would  make,  in  procession, 
the  tour  of  the  temple,  dancing,  jumping,  and  YOCifentiDg  aloud, 
l»at  in  tones  of  mingled  love  luid  devotion,  the  name  of  God; 
then,  again,  kneeling  down,  they  wonld,  with  the  ntmoet  mer- 
eiiee,  imprint  on  the  comers  of  the  temple  a  kiss,  in  whieh  were 
mingled  the  wannest  devotion  with  respect  the  most  profound. 
The  same  custom,  although,  of  course,  modified  by  various  cir- 
cumstaiicea,  and,  more  especially,  by  the  progress  and  influence 
of  civilization,  is  kept  up  even  in  the  present  day.  The  philo- 
sophic Gibbon,  speaking  of  the  Kaaba,  has  this  remark :  "The 
genuine  antiquity  of  the  £aaba  ascends  beyond  the  Christiaii 
era;  in  deBCribing  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Greek  histor- 
ian, Diodoms,  has  remarked,  between  the  Tbamndites  and  the 
Sabeans,  a  famous  temple,  whose  superior  sanctity  was  revered 
by  all  the  Arabians."  If,  in  the  time  of  Diodorua,  the  Eaaba 
was  "a  famous  temple,  whose  superior  sanctity  was  revered  by 
aU  the  Arabians,"  then  we  must  ascribe  its  origin  to  a  very  re- 
mote period  indeed. 

Sir  William  Mnir  writei^  ''according  to  this  theory,  how 
shall  we  account  for  the  tradition  cnrrent  among  the  Arabs  that 
the  temple  and  its  rights  were  indebted  for  their  origin  to 
Abraham  and  Ishraacl  ?  This  was  no  Moslem  fiction,  but  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  Meccans  long  before  the  era  of  Mahomet, 
otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  referred  to  in  the  Goran  as  an 
acknowledged  fact,  nor  would  the  names  of  certain  spots  around 
the  Caaba  have  been  connected,  as  we  know  them  to  have 
been,  with  Abraham  and  with  IshmaeL."  Notwithstanding  the 
above  remark.  Sir  William  pertinaeiouBly  denies  the  Abrahamic 
origin  of  the  temple  of  the  Kaaba;  but  for  this  his  denial  of 
that  indisputable  truth,  a  truth  which  has  never  been,  in  the 
least  degree,  questioned  by  any  historian  except  himself,  he 
brings  forward  no  substantial  and  convincing  reasons.  Weak 
in  their  vary  selvea,  as  an  the  grounds  upon  which  he  bases  the 
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(supposed)  truth  of  iiis  erroneoua  notion,  they  appear  to  ua  to 
be  the  followiug : 

First:  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  settlement  of  Ishmael, 
near  Mecca,  and  the  cireamstance  of  Joktan*s  being  the  patriarch 
of  the  Arabians,  are  all  mere  fietiona  and  fablea,  devoid  of  all 
hifltorieal  tratk  and  probability.  We  have,  however,  with  the 
assiatanee  of  the  manifold  Arabian  local  traditions  of  the  Serip- 
tnres,  and  that  of  many  of  the  European  historians,  indispntably 
proved  every  one  of  the  above  circumstances  to  have  been  /acts 
established  and  acknowledged  by  history,  both  sacred  and  profane.* 

Secondly :  Sir  William  conjectures  and  supposes,  with  much 
sdf-gratolation,  that  ''there  is  no  trace  of  anything  Abrahamic 
in  the  essential  elements  of  the  snperstition.  To  kiss  the  Black 
Stone,  to  make  the  cirenit  of  the  Eaaba,  and  perform  the  other 
observances  at  Mecca,  Arafat,  and  the  Vale  of  Mina,  to  keep 
the  sacred  months  ami  Lo  hallow  the  sacred  territory,  have  no 
conceivable  connection  with  Abraham,  or  with  the  ideas  and 
principles  which  his  descendants  would  be  likely  to  inherit  from 
him;  such  rites  originated  in  causes  foreign  to  the  country 
chiefly  oecnpied  by  the  children  of  Abraham.  They  were  either 
strictly  local,  or,  being  connected  with  the  system  of  idolatry  in 
the  sonth  of  the  P^iinsnla,  were  thence  imported  by  the  Ban! 
Jorham,  the  Caturah,  the  Azdites,  or  some  other  tribe  which 
emigrated  from  Yemen  and  settled  at  Mecca." 

We  have,  however,  in  the  outset  of  this  our  Essay,  perfectly 
proved,  to  the  satisfaction,  it  is  hoped,  of  all  impartial  and  un- 
prejudiced readers,  tiiat  the  Black  Stone  and  the  temple  of  the 
Kaaba  possess  a  manifest  and  dose  connection  with  the  religions 
practices  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants;  that  it  bears  the  name 
of  "The  HoQse  of  God,"  or  Beth-el,  an  appellation  which  is  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  all  such  altars  erected  by  Abraham 
himself,  and  that  the  temple  of  the  Kaaba  was  also  built  by 
Abraham  in  conformity  with  those  religious  practices,  according 
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to  which,  afler  a  lapse  of  time,  the  descendants  of  his  second 
son  built  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

Thirdly  :  He  says  that  "  the  native  systems  of  Aiabia  were 
Sabeaaism,  Idolatry^  and  SUme-mmhip,  all  doeelj  eonneofced 
with  the  xeligloa  of  Meoea." 

From  what  we  haye  obeerved,  in  the  eommeneement  of  this 
Essay,  it  will  be  perfectly  seen  that  the  practice  of  the  "  Stone' 
worship,''  which  Sir  William  Muir  represents  to  have  been  ex- 
clusively native  to  Arabia,  originated  with  Abraham,  Jacob, 
Isaac,  Islimael,  and  Moses  themselves,  who  used  to  erect  pillar- 
like, isolated,  and  naked  stones,  to  pour  oil  oyer  them,  and  to' 
worship  them  in  erery  way« 

After  all  these  nnfortnuate  eoi^tiues  and  gratoitons  fictions, 
he  hasards  a  "supposed  history  of  the  rise  of  Meeea  and  its 
religion;"  and  after  having  supposed  everything  and  taken  it 
for  granted,  he  naturally,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  falls  into 
the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  prodnction  of  his  own  fertile 
brain  with  Arabian  history ;  but  his  pen  is  no  less  vigorous  and 
telling  than  his  imagination  is  airy  and  actire,  so  that,  in  one 
moment,  by  bringing  his  &ney  into  play,  he  snrmonnts  all  im- 
possibilities by  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen.  Bat  as  these  enuma* 
tions  from  his  qnUl  are  neither  historical  fhcts,  nor  local  tradi- 
tions, nor  seriptnre  tmths,  bnt  the  mere  offspring  of  Sir  William's 
wonder-working  fancy,  and,  destitute  as  they  are  of  all  support 
and  corroboration  from  reliable  authority,  we  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  give  them  a  place  in  our  Essay. 

As  time  rolled  on,  the  temple  erected  by  Abraham  and  Ishmael 
became  time-worn  and  dilapidated,  and  was  repaired  for  a  second 
time  by  the  Baai  Jorham  tribe,  bnt  we  possess  no  anthority  for 
enabling  ns  to  fix  coifectly  the  time  of  its  rsconstmetion. 

Haying  again  fidlen  into  a  ntinons  condition,  it  was  Tebnilt  by 
the  Amalekites.  It  appears  that,  previously  to  the  daily  increas- 
ing influence  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  that  of  the  Amale- 
kites diminished,  but  that  after  some  time,  it  again  recovered  its 
power  and  iofloenoe  oyer  Mecca,  This  period  appears  to  be  the 
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nme  wlien  Joiaunah,  the  fleeond  king  of  tlie  Hyanh  dynasty, 
defeated  them  in  a  bloody  engagement,  which  took  jdaee  aboat 

a  hundred  years  before  the  Chris lian  era. 

Some  writers  have  fallen  into  a  palpable  error  by  representing 
the  Amalekites,  a  tribe  of  the  Arabul  Baidahs,  who  lived  long 
before  the  Bani  Jorham,  to  have  been  the  first  who  repaired  the 
temple  of  the  Kaaba,  and  that  the  Bani  Jorham  thbe  followed 
their  example.  The  enor  of  theie  writen  eonBists  in  their  eon- 
fbonding  together  the  two  tribea  of  Amalekites,  of  which  the 
one  fionrished  long  before  that  of  the  Bani  Jorham,  while  the 
other  lived  after  them.  The  remark  of  the  author  of  the  work 
entitled  "Die  Chroniken  der  Stadt  Mecca,"  and  which  rc&Ui  upon 
an  authentic  hadees  from  Ali,  is  perfectly  correct,  wherein  he 
mentions  the  Bani  Jorham  first,  and  the  Amalekites  after  them, 
as  the  tribes  who  saecessively  repaired  the  temple  of  the  Kaaba. 
When  the  boilding  again  fell  into  a  decayed  condition,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Oosaee;  after  that»  when  it  suffered  yery  serefely 
from  the  fire- which  accidentally  broke  ont  in  it,  it  was  restored 
to  its  former  state  by  the  Koreish  tribe.  In  the  days  of  the 
Mussulman  domination,  it  was  re-erected  by  AbdooUah  Ibni 
Zobair.  After  this  the  building  was  partially  repaired  by  Hajjaj 
Ibni  Yusof.  This  was  the  last  occasion  of  the  reconstruction  of 
the  edifice,  bnt,  from  time  to  time,  its  environs,  domes,  minarets, 
and  sononnding  ehamben,  etc.,  hare  continually  remained  under 
architectural  operations,  until  it  assumed  its  present  magnificent 
and  imposing  form,  which  we  fervently  hope  may  go  on  increas- 
ing in  splendour  and  beauty :  the  accompanying  plate  is  a  faith- 
ful representiition  of  this  edifice — the  olaject  of  loTe  and  reyerence 
for  every  faithful  Mussulman. 

The  Zemzcm,  which  is  a  well  at  present,  was,  in  days  of  yore, 
a  small  rill  of  water  flowing  from  some  one  of  the  neighbouring 
hiUs,  it  being  the  same  fountain  which  Hagar  discovered  in  the 
deeert^  and  where  she  and  her  son,  and  many  of  the  Bani  Jorham 
tribe,  settled.  After  a  time,  however,  the  water  ceased  issuing 
from  its  moimtain  source,  aud  the  little  stream  completely  dried 
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up.  A  considerable  time  afterwards  Abdol  Muttalib,  the  grand- 
father of  Mohammed,  had  a  well  dug  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  spring  was  originally,  and  this  well  is  still  extant. 

The  original  name  of  the  temple  of  the  Kaaba  waa  "Beth-el," 
tliat  ia  "The  House  of  Qod"  but  it  received  the  general  ap- 
pellatioii  of  "£aaba"  as  being  of  a  enbical  fonn,  that  is,  its 
length,  breadth,  and  height  are  all  equal  to  eaeh  other.  It  is 
also  ealled  Bakka  and  Mecca,  on  aceonnt  of  the  nnmerons  con- 
gregations which  annually  gather  on  the  spot.  Its  other  desig- 
nation is  Ommol  Cora,  that  is  "the  Mother  of  Cities,"  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  the  oldest  city  in  Arabia,  and  it  has  many 
other  titles  given  to  it  for  similar  reasons. 

The  temple  was,  for  the  first  time,  coTered  over  with  cloth  by 
Abn  Karab,  of  the  Hymiar  dynasty,  abont  600  years  before  tha 
Christian  era.  This  oastom  has  oontinned  from  that  time  to  the 
preaent,  bnt  with  ibis  alteration,  that  formerly  they  need  to  pnt 
a  new  covering  orer  the  old  worn  oot  one  which  remained  still 
on  it ;  but  now,  the  former  cover  is  removed,  and  the  new  one 
substituted  in  its  place.  At  the  time  of  its  erection,  the  temple 
of  the  Kaaba  remained  in  the  possession  of  Ishmael,  after  whose 
death  his  descendants  became  the  supreme  guardians  of  tha 
sacred  bnildiog.  As  the  Ishmaelitea  and  the  Jorhamites  were 
so  closely  connected  together  by  the  ties  of  such  near  relation- 
ship, and  as  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  excepting  Kadar,  had, 
for  the  most  part,  migrated  to  different  portions  of  the  Peninsula, 
the  guardiansliip  of  the  "  Ilonse  of  God  "  passed,  in  the  course 
of  time,  from  the  bands  o|  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  to  the 
Jorhainites.  Afler  another  considerable  interval  of  time  the 
Amalekites  recovered  their  lost  power  and  became  the  sole 
owners  of  the  temple  of  the  £aaba.  On  this  occasion  tha 
Ishmadites  and  the  Jorhamites  nnited  together  in  driving  ont 
their  oommon  foe,  and  having  succeeded  in  so  doing,  the  Jor- 
hamites became,  for  the  second  time,  the  masters  of  the  hallowed 
edifice.  Bano  Bakr  and  Bano  Khozaa  now  conspired  against 
the  Jorhamites,  and,  uniting  their  forces,  suddenly  attacked  the 
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latter ;  a  long  and  sanguinary  battle  ensued,  and  the  Jorhamites 
were  totally  overpowered  and  routed.  The  supreme  charge  of 
the  sacred  temple  now  fell  into  the  luinds  of  the  Khozaa  tribe. 
The  fivBt  penoQ  who  assumed  the  goyemmeiit  of  Mecca  and  the 
adminiatiatioii  of  the  Kaaba  was  Amr,  bod  of  Lahee.  He  is 
the  same  penon  in  whose  reign  the  idols  were  placed  in  the 
Kaaba  for  the  first  time.  After  this  Kosaee  uniting  him- 
self with  the  hmi  Kaiianah  tribe,  marched  against  the  Bano 
Bakr  and  Bano  Khozaa  tribes,  and  the  latter,  giving  him  battle, 
were  signally  defeated.  Kosaee  now  seized  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment from  the  hands  of  the  vanquished,  and  assumed  supreme 
authority  over  Mecca  and  the  Kaaba.  Kosaee,  who  flourished 
five  generations  before  Mohammed,  restored  the  government  of 
Mecca  and  the  Kaaba  to  the  Koreish  tribe,  of  which  he  now 
became  the  supreme  representative.  From  Kosaee  the  charge 
of  the  Kaaba  descended  to  his  eldest  son,  Abdul  Dar  jjtjui:, 
from  whom  the  chief  offices  held  by  him  were  transferred  to  his 
brother,  Abdi  Manaf  uJU^Ju^.  The  principal  offices  in  con- 
nection with  the  Kaaba  were  five  altogether:  Ist,  Sicaya  and 
Itifada,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  water  and  food  to  the 
pilgrims ;  ^d,  Kiyada,  the  command  of  the  army  in  time  of 
war;  3rd,  Siva,  the  right  of  becoming  standard  bearer;  4th, 
Hijaba,  the  guardianship  of  the  temple  of  the  Kaaba;  5th, 
Daval  Kadwa,  the  right  of  becoming  president  of  the  council. 

After  the  death  of  Abdi  Manaf,  a  fainily  misunderatanding 
arose  between  the  descendants  of  the  deceased,  on  which  account 
the  oflices  were  divided  in  the  following  order : — Hasheem  was 
invested  with  tlie  charge  of  iSicaya  and  Rifada,  while  the  de- 
scendants of  Abdul  Dar  retained  the  custody  of  the  Kaaba,  the 
presidency  of  the  council,  and  the  right  of  becoming  standard 
bearer.  Respecting  the  splendid  munificence  with  which  Has- 
heem dlschaiged  the  oCBce  of  providing  for  the  pilgrims,  Sir 
"William  Muir  writes  that  "  Hasheim,  thus  installed  in  liie  office 
of  entertaining  the  pilgrims,  Inlfilled  it  with  a  princely  magnifi- 
cence. He  was,  liimself,  possessed  of  great  riches,  and  many 
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others  of  the  Coreish  had  also,  by  tradingi  acquired  much  wealth. 
He  appealed  to  them  as  his  grandfather  Ckwsai  had  done :  '  Ye 
are  the  neighbonn  of  God  and  the  keepen  of  hie  bouse.  The 
pilgrima  who  came  honooziiig  the  eanetlty  of  hie  temple  are  his 
gaests ;  and  it  ia  meet  that  ye  ehould  entertain  them  above  all 
other  gaesta.  Te  are  especially  chosen  of  God  and  eialted  with 
this  high  dignity,  therefore,  honour  his  guests  and  refresh  them. 
For,  from  far  distant  cities,  on  their  lean  and  jaded  camels,  they 
come  unto  you  fatigued  and  harassed,  with  hair  dishevelled  and 
bodies  covered  with  dust  and  squalor  of  the  long  way.  Then, 
invite  them  hospitably,  and  furnish  them  with  water  in  abnn- 
danee/  Haaheim  set  the  example  by  a  munificent  expenditore 
from  his  own  resonreee,  and  the  Coreish  were  forward  to  con- 
tribnte,  every  man  according  to  his  ability.  A  fixed  cess  was 
also  levied  upon  them  all.  Water  sufficient  for  the  prodigious 
assemblage  was  collected  in  cisternd,  close  by  the  Kaaba,  from 
the  wells  of  Mecca,  and  in  temporary  reservoirs  of  leather,  at 
the  stations  on  the  route  to  Arafat.  The  distribution  of  food 
commenced  on  the  day  on  which  the  pilgrims  set  out  for  Mina 
and  Arafiit,  and  continued  nntil  the  assemblage  dispersed*  During 
this  period,  that  is,  for  five  or  six  days,  th^  were  entertained 
with  pottage  of  meat  and  bread,  or  of  hotter  and  barley,  variously 
prepared,  and  with  the  favourite  national  repast  of  dates.  Thus 
llashciin  supported  the  credit  ol  Mecca.  But  his  name  is  even 
more  renowned  for  the  splendid  charity  by  which  he  relieved  the 
necessities  of  his  fellow  citizens,  reduced  by  a  long  continued 
famine  to  extreme  distress.  He  proceeded  to  Syria,  purchased 
an  immense  stock  of  bread,  packed  it  in  panniers,  and  conveyed 
it  on  camelB  to  Mecca.  There  the  provisions  were  cooked  for 
distribution;  the  camels  were  slaughtered  and  roasted,  and  the 
whole  divided  among  the  people.  Destitution  and  mourning 
were  suddenly  turned  into  mirth  and  pdenty,  and  it  was  (as  the 
historian  adds)  *  as  it  were  the  beginning  of  new  life  after  the 
year  of  scarcity.'" 
Haaheim  left  his  dignities  to  his  elder  brother,  Almottalib, 
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aftfif  wbom  his  neplidw,  Abdul  Mattalib,  fhe  ion  of  Httheinii 

Bucceeded  to  his  paternal  offices.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Abdul 
Muttalib  that  Ashram  the  Abrahah  invaded  Mecca,  but  was 
discomfited  in  his  attempt  and  compelled  tu  make  a  disgraceful 
retreat.  As  to  the  story  of  the  miraculous  birds  sent  by  the 
Almighty  against  Ashram,  it  is  00  well  known  to  all  Orientals, 
as  well  as  to  those  Christian  authors  who  have  written  upon 
eastern  topics,  as  to  render  It  imnecessaiy  for  ns  to  say  more 
respecting  it  than  that  it  has  been  so  mnch  exaggerated  and 
ftlsely  coloured  by  spurious  and  eztrayagant  traditions,  as  to 
render  it  no  easy  task  to  discover  the  spuriousness  of  traditions 
and  the  truth  of  the  original  story,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
the  already  occupied  limits  of  this  Essay  will  not  allow  us  here 
to  enter  upon  so  long  and  tedious  a  discussion. 

Abdul  Muttalib  bequeathed  his  offices  to  Zobair,  his  eldest 
snrviTing  son,  who  transferred  them  to  his  brother,  Abu  Talib, 
but  he,  finding  the  offices  too  ezpensiTe  and  onerous  for  himself, 
gave  them  over  to  his  younger  brother  Abbas.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, had  not  sufficient  means  to  discharge,  with  credit,  both  the 
Bicaya  and  Rifada,  and,  in  consequence,  the  latter  passed  into 
the  rival  branch  descended  from  Abdi  Manaf,  But  Arabia  was 
now  prepared  to  witness  a  religious,  social,  and  public  change. 
The  *'  Year  of  the  Elephant "  had  already  given  birth  to  Mo- 
bammed,  who  was  destined  to  be  the  instrument  for  canying 
out  that  unparalleled  reformation.  He  was  brought  up  under 
the  tender  and  paternal  care  of  Abdu  Muttalib  and  Abu  Talib. 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  latter  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his 
native  city  and  seek  an  asylum  in  Medina.  Mecca  now  con- 
sidered herself  secure,  and  indulged  with  pleasure  and  safety  in 
the  worship  of  her  idols,  when  lol  she  suddenly  finds  herself 
besieged  by  Moliammed,  wiio  conquers  her  with  scarcely  any 
opposition,  destroys  her  images  and  idols,  and,  to  his  eternal 
glory,  restores  the  worship  of  the  unity  of  God. 
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PEDIGREE  OF  MOHAMMED. 


Trs  Anb  nation  was,  in  the  dark  ages,  in  a  state  of  the  most 
crass  ignorance,  as  neither  literature,  properly  so  called,  nor 
any  one  of  the  sciences,  had  as  yet  appeared  amon^  them.  The 
only  two  characteristica  which  partioalarly  distinguished  them 
was  a  rude,  but  expressive  and  powerful  eloquenee«  and  a 
wondfflrfolly  retentiTe  memory,  wbioh  enabled  them  to  trace 
their  line  of  deaeent— a  ftcnlty  which  they  emphatically  called 
^  nmd  Ansab  (The  Knowledge  of  Descent).  The 
Arabs,  indeed,  prided  tlicmselves  upon  their  descent,  and  took 
the  greatest  delight  in  referring  to  it  on  every  possible  occasion  ; 
and  hence  the  indispensable  necessity  of  every  individual  being 
able  to  recollect,  not  only  his  own  pedigree,  but  also  that  of  any 
opponent  he  might  have,  so  as  to  qnaah  any  boasting  pretenaions 
advanced  by  the  latter.  The  art  of  writing  being  nnknown  to 
them,  the  names  of  their  ancestors  have  not  been  recorded. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  memory  was  deemed  the  safest 
depository  for  all  that  was  worthy  of  being  recollected,  and  every 
person,  therefore,  learned  by  heart  the  names  of  as  many  of  his 
forefathers  as  he  conld.  We  find  also  the  names  and  deeds  of 
the  most  illnstrioos  and  renowned  personages  recorded  in  verses 
which  were  eznltingly  recited  on  public  occasions,  soch  as  annnal 
fidrs,  the  battle  field,  etc.,  etc.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was, 
that  altliougli  every  individual  perfectly  well  knew  to  wliich 
tribe  he  belonged,  and  with  wbich  also  his  neighbours,  country- 
men and  opponents  were  equally  well  acquainted,  he,  neverthe- 
less, coqld  not  repeat  the  names  of  his  ancestors,  successively. 
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up  to  tlie  first  patriarch  of  the  trihe.  He  oonld  only  state  the 

names,  for  a  few  generations  backward,  with  wliicli  lud  inemory 
supplied  him,  or  those  which  were  recorded  in  verse. 

The  historian,  therefore,  who  undertook  the  task  of  furnishing 
a  complete  genealogical  list  of  such  persons  had  to  enoonnter 
the  aboTe-mentioaed  obetaeles,  obetaeles  which  he  never  sac- 
ceeded  in  Burmounting. 

The  identity  of  the  names  of  two  difoent  individnals  was 
another  sonrce  of  such  difficulties,  for  if,  in  an  ascending  line  of 
succession,  there  were  two  persoDs,  and  sometimes  there  were 
many  more  than  two,  of  the  same  name,  tlie  historian,  mistaking 
the  latter  for  the  former,  passed  over  in  silence  all  the  inter- 
mediate personages.  It  was  also  a  custom  prevailing  tfarongh* 
ont  Syria  and  Arabia  that,  instead  of  mentioning  the  name  of 
the  retl  fother  of  an  individnal,  the  party  was  called  either  the 
son  of  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe  himself,  or  of  some  other  illns- 
trious  personage  belonging  thereto.  This  will  be  made  very 
clear  by  referring  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  chap.  i.  v.  1, 
which  is  as  follows :  The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Cliristy 
the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham." 

It  was  also  another  costom  of  the  Arabs,  that,  after  repeating 
the  namee  of  all  their  ancestors  they  conld  recollect,  to  mention 
the  last  as  the  son  of  the  patriarch,  a  peculiarity  which  still 
further  increased  the  difficulty  the  above  referred  to  historians 
had  to  encounter. 

The  same  obstacles  present  themselves  when  we  direct  our 
attention  to  the  genealogy  of  our  Prophet ;  but  as  not  one  single 
individual  in  Arabia  ever  entertained  the  least  doubt  that  Mo- 
hammed was  descended  from  the  Eoreish  fiunily ;  that  the  latter 
traced  its  descent  from  Moid,  son  of  Adnan,  and  that  Adnan  was 
a  descendant  of  Kedar,  son  of  Ishmael,  Mohammed  was  never 
obliged  to  say  anythiug  respecting  his  genealogy,  and,  therefore, 
no  genuine  and  authentic  hadees  relative  to  this  circumstance 
now  eiists.    When  genealogists  differed  in  tracing  the  pedi- 
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gree  of  the  Prophet,  Katibul  Wakidi  makes  Mohammed  say 
"  ^J^\m:^\  L^ji^  GenealogUte  lie."  Masoudee  giyefl  aaother 
tradition,  iu  wliich  he  npresents  the  Prophet  to  ity— 

"Do  not  trace  my  descent  beyond  Moid,  son  of  Adnou,"  for  the 
Prophet  knew  the  difierenoe  that  eikted  zespeeting  the  names  of 
Yarions  penonagsa  as  well  as  the  time  that  had  aliased.  Other 
tradittons  make  the  Prophet  state  ''I  am  the  descendant  of  the 

two  sacrificed,"  by  which  he  meant,  as  some  interpret,  Ishroael 
and  Abdoolah.  Abulfeda  relates  a  tradition  from  Ommi  Sal  ma, 
Mohammed's  wife,  who  makes  the  Propliet  say  that  "Adiian 
^Uofi  is  the  son  of  Adad  and  Adad  is  the  son  of  Zaid  jjJ, 
who  ia  the  son  of  Bara  and  Bara  is  the  son  of  Irakoseera 
4>^1  Ommi  Balma  also  related  that  by  Zaid  is  meant 

Homaisaa  ^un^t\  that  Bara  is  equivalent  to  Nabat  us^^  and 
that  Irakossara  is  the  same  as  Ishmael  J«im»«\. 

All  the  aboye^entioned  traditions  hare  no  authority  for  the 
proof  of  their  genuineness,  and  are  not  entitled  to  the  least 
particle  of  credit.  Ishmael  was  never  sacrificed,  as  we  have 
amply  proved  in  our  Essay  "On  the  Historieal  Geography  of 
Arabia,"  aud  the  account  of  the  offering  up  of  Alxloolah  is  false. 
The  only  tradition  mentioned  by  Tirmizee  claims  some  credit. 
AbdooUah,  the  son  of  Masood,  represents  the  Prophet  as  saying 
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"Verily,  for  every  prophet  Ihere  are  prophets  as  friends,  and, 
▼erily,  my  friend  and  near  relation  and  forelathcr,  Abraliam,  the 
friend  of  God,  is  mine ; "  and  after  that  he  says  that  the  Prophet 
repeated  the  following  passage  of  the  Holy  Koran:  Verily, 
tlio  men  who  are  the  nearest  of  kin  to  Abraham  are  they  who 
follow  inm,  and  this  Prophet  and  they  who  believe  in  him :  God 
is  the  patron  of  the  fidthfol.''  There  are  fire  persons,  namely, 
(1).  Baihakee;  (2).  Ihni  Hisham;  (3).  Ibni  Arabee;  (4).  Ba- 
rookh,  son  of  Nariyah,  Secretary  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah ;  (5). 
Jerah,  who  have  themselves  investigated  the  genealogy  of  Mo- 
hammed, and  have  traced  it  down  from  Abraham  to  Moid,  son 
of  Adnan. 

The  first  of  them  says  that  Adnan  is  the  son  of  Adad 
Ojt,  son  of  Almohay?im  son  of  Tahbor         son  of 

Yareh  ^jlj,  son  of  Yarab  ^yv.'  son  of  Yashab  «._^vsA!,  son  of 
Nabit  son  of  Ishmael  son  of  Abraham 

Ibni  Hisham  mentions  in  his  "£itabul  Maghaaee  and  Siyar  " 
that  Adnan  ^Oaa  is  the  son  of  Adad       son  of  Nahoor ^^0, 

son  of  Sood  Jyj,  son  of  Yarab  i^/o,  son  of  Yashab  ^..;,-NiEr**4, 
son  of  Nabit  u^U,  son  of  Ishmael  J««4«rf^,  son  of  Abraham 

The  second  edition  of  the  same  book  gives  the  names  in  the 

following  order: — Adnan  son  of  Adad        son  of  Sam 

j»L»,  son  of  Yashab  son  of  Yarab  ^yu,  son  of  Alho- 

maisa  ^mi^\,  son  of  Sanoo  yL,  son  of  Yamed  43mU,  son  of 
Kedar  Tjuj,  son  of  Ishmael  Jr^«^^  son  of  Abraham 

Ibni  Arabeo  t^ives  the  genealog-y  in  the  following  sncccssion  : — 
Adnan  son  of  Add  j\,  son  of  Adad       son  of  Alhomaisa 

^mfg^\  son  of  Nabit  (ju^Ij,  son  of  Salaman  ^UL>»  son  of 
Kedar        son  of  Ishmael  son  of  Abraham 

All  the  above-mentioned  genealogies  are  entirely  wrong,  as  is 
proved,  both  by  yery  authentic  local  traditions,  which  have  risen 


into  historical  importaned,  and  by  the  period  elapsed  between 
Adnan  and  Abraham. 

As  for  the  remaining  two  geneaiogiea,  given  respectively  by 
Barookh  and  Jerah,  we  do  not  find  any  reasons  why  we  abould 
not  put  faith  in  tiiat  giTen  hj  Barookh ;  and  the  genealogy  of 
Jerah  appeaia  to  na  to  be  a  continnation  of  that  given  by  Baiookb, 
but  aa  nearly  the  same  names  ooenr  in  both  of  them,  some  writers 
have  taken  them,  in  mistake,  for  one  and  the  same  genealog:y,  as 
given  by  two  distinct  writers.  We  shall  now  state  the  Projjhet's 
genealogy,  whicli  we  have,  after  close  investigation  and  deep  re- 
search, ascertnined,  and  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  union  of 
the  two  geneaiogieB,  as  given  separately  by  Barookh  and  Jerah. 

(1)  Abraham  ^\ j)\  begat  (2)  Ishmael  and  Ishmael 

begat  (8)  Eedar  jIjuj,  and  Kedar  begat  (4)  Awam  and 
Awam  begat  (5)  Aws  and  Awa  begat  (6)  Mar  j^,  and  Mur 
b^t  (7)  Samaee  (/Um». 

Samaee  begat  (8)  Bozah  and  Bozah  begat  (9)  Najib 
L-^l3,  and  Najib  begat  (10)  Mosir  jM*,  and  Mosir  begat  (11) 
Eeham  and  Eeham  begat  (12)  Aftad  jliil,  and  Aftad  begat 
(13)  Eesa  ^y^,  and  £esa  begat  (14)  Hassan  and  Hassan 
begat  (15)  Anfh  Mxc,  and  Anfa  begat  (16)  Aroya  • 

Arova  begat  (17)  Balkhee  and  Balkhee  begat  (18) 

Bahree  i^jo^^t  and  Bahree  begat  (10)  Uaree  ^yi,  and  Ilaree 
begat  (80)  Yasn       and  Yasn  begat  (21)  Homran  (^fV^. 

Homran  bc^^at  (22)  Alroaa  and  Alroaa  begat  (28)  Obaid 
ju-fi,  and  Obaid  begat  (l*4)  Anaf  and  Anaf  begat  (25) 

Askee  ^L..c.,  and  Askee  begat  (2G)  Mahee  ^^U,  and  Mahee 
begat  (87)  Nakhoorj^^U,  and  Nakhoor  begat  (28)  Fajun  ^Vj. 

Fajim  begat  (29)  Kaleh  and  Ealeh  begat  (30)  Badlan 
^Si,  and  Badlan  begat  (31)  Yaldarum  and  Yaldariim 

begat  (82)  Hera  and  Hera  begat  (33)  X«Iaail  JJ^,  and  X^^asU 
begat  (34)  Alnlawam  ^l^l^U  • 
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AbOawam  begat  (85)  Mataaaweel  Jj^Lcl^,  and  Mataaaweel 
begat  (36)  Baroo  and  Baroo  begat  (37)  Aws  and  Awe 
begat  (88)  Salamtui  ^J^,  and  Salaman  begat  (39)  AlhomaiBa 
^^4^11,  and  Alhomaisa  begat  (40)  Adad  Ji>^,  and  Adad  begat 
(41)  Adnan      J^,  and  Adnan  begat  (42)  Moid  jjc^ . 

Moid  begat  (43)  Hamal  Ja^,  and  HamaL  begat  (44)  Kabit 
cmU,  and  Nabit  begat  (45)  Salaman  ^J^l^L^,  and  Sakman  begat 
(46)  Alhomaisa  ^.^nj^fll,  and  Alhomaisa  begat  (47)  Alyaaaa 
j-*u-J^,  and  Alyasaa  begat  (48)  Adad  jjl,  and  Adad  begat  (49) 
Add  and  Add  begat  (50)  Adnan  J^aa,  and  Adnan  begat  (51) 
MMd 

Moid  begat  (52)  Nazar      ,  and  Nazar  begat  (53)  Modir 
and  Modir  begat  (54)  Ilyas         ,  and  Ilyas  begat  (55)  Mo- 
drikah  i^jS^,  and  Modrikah  begat  (56)  Khoaaimah  and 
Kbosaimah  begat  (57)  Kananab      ,  and  Eananab  b^^at  (58) 
AliKiiIr  an  d  Alnadr  begat  (59)  Malik  CicU,  and  Malik 

begat  (60)  Fahr ^ ,  and  Fahr  begat  (61)  Ghalib  v^U. 

Ghalib  begat  (62)  Lavee  and  Lavee  begat  (68)  £aab 
c,.^,  and  Eaab  begat  (64)  Morrab  »^ ,  and  Morrab  begat  (65) 
Kelab  t— >K,  and  Kelab  begat  (66)  Kosaiee  and  Kosaiee 
begat  (67)  Abdi  Manaf  ujL»Ou£ ,  and  Abdi  Manaf  begat  (68) 
Haehim  ^U^and  Haabxm  b^t  (69)  AbdolMnttalib  «^ik»»A.c, 
and  Abdol  Ifntialib  begat  (70)  Abdollab  aUIj^,  andAbdoIlab 
begat  (71)  Mohammed  j«j«L»  <di^  J^j  . 

The  reasons  whereby  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  above 
genealogical  liat  ia  oorreet  and  anthentio^  are  tbe  following 

labmael  waa  bom  in  2094  a.v.,  or  1910  a  o. 

Mohammed  was  born  in  4570  a.m.  or  570  a.d. 
Therefore  the  time  elapsed  between  these  two  personages  is  2476 
yeara.   Dnring  thia  period,  according  to  onr  genealogy,  there 
are»  in  toto,  aemty  generationa  from  labmael  down  to  Mo- 
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hammed.  This  calculation  of  onrs  is  perfectly  correct  according 
to  the  coarse  of  deecent  generally  adopted,  namely,  about  three 
generations  doring  a  eentuj* 

In  the  genealogy  we  have  here  giren  ia  inekded  thai  given 
by  Baiokh  (AbnUda),  eeoretary  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  whieh 
eomee  down  as  fhr  as  If  oid,  the  forty-second  personage  according 
to  our  gencalop-y.  A  local  tradition  maintains  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar attacked  Arabia,  and  having  routed  Aduan  and  the  Jor- 
hamitea,  devastated  Mecca,  and  carried  ofi*  to  Babylon  multitudes 
of  captiyes.  But  God  protected  Adnan's  son,  Moid,  whom,  in 
eomplianoe  with  the  divine  eommands,  Jeremiah  and  Abrakhia 
took  with  them  and  brought  np,  in  seenrity,  in  the  land  of 
Harran.  Now  the  prophet  Jeremiah  flourished  in  the  thirty-flfth 
century,  a.m.,  or  the  sixth  century  a.c,  and,  according  to  the 
general  course  of  generations,  Moid  lived  also  at  the  same  time, 
and,  therefore,  according  to  this  calculation,  the  local  tradition 
above  mentioned  and  the  liistohcal  work  of  Abrakhia  singolarly 
ooineide,  as  ftr  as  foots  an  eonosmed* 

Jerah,  in  his  genealogy,  ennmerates  the  names  of  persons, 
commencing  with  Mohaouned  np  to  Hamsl,  the  forty-third  per- 
sonage, according  to  our  genealogy,  but,  after  that,  he  completed 
the  genealogy  by  writing  Hamal,  the  son  of  Kedar,  son  of 
Ishmael.  By  this,  many  persons  understood,  but  erroneously, 
that  the  genealogy  bq  given  by  Jerah  was  distinct  from  that 
given  by  Barokh.  Bat,  in  truth,  it  was  not  so,  for,  by  his 
thus  abruptly  ooneluding  the  genesli^,  he  only  followed  the 
anelent  Arab  eustoms,  aooording  to  which,  as  already  shown, 
after  mentioning  all  the  names  they  could  recollect,  or  whieh 
they  might  deem  necessary  to  record,  as  the  case  might  be,  used 
to  join,  in  like  manner,  the  name  of  the  last-mentioned  person 
with  that  of  the  primordial  patriarch. 

It  will  be  evident  to  our  readers  that,  from  Mohammed  up  to 
Adnan,  the  fiftieth  in  our  list,  the  genealogioal  list  is  univefsally 
aeospted,  nor  do  any  wdteis  whatever  prasume  to  question  it, 
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but  from  Adiian  upwards,  opinions  are  divided.  ThTis  Baihakee 
mentions  his  being  told  by  his  tutor,  Abu  AbdooUah,  that  Mo- 
hammed's genealogy  up  to  Adnan  was  perfectly  correct  and  re* 
liable,  but  that  £rom  Adnan  upwards  there  existed  no  trustworthy 
aathoiily;  it  mast,  however,  he  borne  in  mindi  that  the  above 
ia  nothing  more  than  the  opinion  of  a  learned  individnal,  and  not 
a  religioaa  hadees. 

^  <uj  '^js^j  (J^*^      la^^  j^nLtf  <dil 

Ab  the  Arabiana  were  yeiy  closely  related  to  the  Jewa,  inaa- 
mneh  as  being  deeooided  firom  Ishmael,  the  brother  of  laaac, 
they  were,  ooneequently,  their  coneinB,  it  was  bnt  natnral  that, 

for  any  information  upon  such  thing  as  they  did  not  themselves 
understand,  or  which  their  Prophet  had  not  explained  to  them, 
they  should  have  recourse  to  their  Jewish  relatlYes,  more  68* 
peoially  as  our  Prophet  unhesitatingly  and  expreealy  gave  them 
penniasion  to  follow  the  Israelites  in  all  matters  on  which  he  had 
not  spoken  to  them,  and  to  search  in  the  Jewish  books  for  in- 
formation on  that  of  which  they  were  ignorant.  For  the  poiw 
pose  of  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  genealogy  of  the 
Islimaelites,  many  early  converts  to  Islam  directed  their  close 
attention  to  the  Jewish  histories,  and  it  is  with  reference  to  this 
circumstance  that  (as  Sir  William  Muir  relates)  Wakidi  makes 
the  following  remarks :  "And  I  have  met  with  no  difference  of 
opinion  in  respect  of  Moid  being  of  the  children  of  Kedar^  son 
of  Ishmael ;  bnt  this  discrepancy  in  the  genealogy  between  them 
giyes  proof  that  it  {i.e.  the  genealogy)  has  not  been  preserred, 
but  has  been  taken  from  the  Jews;  and  they  have  translated  it 
unto  them,  and  they  have  differed  therein ;  and  if  this  (genealogy) 
had  been  really  correct,  then  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord  had  been 
better  acquainted  with  it  than  any  other  person :  so  my  condnaion 
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is  that  the  genealogical  detail  ends  with  Adnan,  and  that  we  must 
hold  back  from  anything  beyond  that  till  we  reach  Ishmael,  aon 
of  Abraham." 

\jjb  J  Jfjut^]  jj;JjJui  jjt^  ^\  \jisS^\ 

jij  wLj^I  Jjbl        iL^J  Jo-l  UJ^j  iaiar  ^  ij\  JjJ  ^ 

Sir  William  Mnir  is  perlbetly  right  in  remarking  that  "this 
is  a  dear  admission  that,  up  to  Adnan»  Mahomet's  genealogy  is 
native,  that  is,  deriyed  from  indigenous  Arabian  traditions,  bat, 

beyond  Adnan,  that  it  has  been  borrowed  Iroiii  the  Jews." 

We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that,  up  to  Adnnn,  the  forty-first 
in  our  list,  the  genealog-y  of  the  Prophet  is  derived  from  pure 
Arabian  traditioni  and  that,  from  Adnan  upwards,  it  is  taken  from 
Jewish  history. 

We  are  yeiy  much  snrprised  to  find  so  many  Ghristiaa  writers 
wasting  their  time  and  misapplying  their  talents  in  a  nssless 

search  after  what  no  Mohammedan  ever  attempted  to  deny, — the 
connectiou  between  Islamism  and  Jiidaisui,— and,  having  found  it, 
as  they  needs  must  do,  tauntingly  accusing  us  of  borrowing  this 
thing  and  fdcliing  that  thing  from  the  Jewish  dispensation,  as  if 
Islam  had  no  foundation  of  its  own  to  rest  upon,  bat  was  wholly 
dependent  upon  Judaism,  as  Christianity  is.  So  dur  from  sreii 
wishing  to  deny  tlie  resemblanoe  between  these  two  divinely 
inspired  Revelations,  we  Mohammedans  deem  it  onr  highest 
honour  to  be  the  true  and  fuitliful  followers  of  every  true  and 
divinely  commissioned  Prophet. 

The  fultUment  of  God's  promise  that  he  would  raise  up  a 
prophet  from  among  the  Isbmaelites,  the  brethren  of  the  Israel- 
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itOB,  did  ttot  diepend  upon  irbeiber  or  not  fhe  genefstioDB  of  tiie 
IdmuielitflSy  from  Moliammed  ti|>  to  Isbmael,  wof6  hsndcd  down 

to  us  in  full  and  complete  order  of  succession,  nor  whether  they 
were  taken  from  Jewish  or  Arabian  tradition.  Its  fulfilment 
depended  upon  the  fact  of  a  descendant  of  Ishmael  being  blessed 
and  honoured  by  being  divinely  inapiied,  and  that  deacendant 
was  Mohammed.  All  the  AraUana,  aa  well  as  the  Jews  and 
other  neighbooring  nationsi  together  with  all  the  early  hiBtoriana, 
whether  Mohammedans  or  of  any  other  country,  ne^er  enter- 
tained the  least  doubt  in  believing,  or  hesitation  in  acknowledging, 
Mohammed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Abraham.  Where,  we  would 
ask,  is  the  man  bold  enough  to  doubt  truth?  We  shall  now 
quote  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  learned  authore  upon  thia 
subject. 

Albttfeda  writes  that,  "  up  to  Adnaa  the  genealogy  of  the 
Prophet  is  uniTeraally  accepted  as  trnOi  and  there  exists  no 
difoenoe  in  the  ophiions  of  authors  respecting  it.   That  Adnan 

is  one  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  is  equally  credited. 
Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  number  of  generations  bctweeu 
Adnan  and  Ishmael ;  some  assert  that  there  are  forty  in  all, 
while  others  maintain  that  there  are  seven  only." 

The  accomplished  historian,  Gibbon,  says  that "  the  base  and 
plebeian  origin  of  Mahomet  is  an  unskilful  calumny  of  the  Chria- 
tians,  who  exalt  instead  of  degrading  the  merit  of  their  adTersary. 
His  descent  from  Ishmael  was  a  national  privilege  or  fable ;  but 
if  the  first  steps  of  the  pedigree  are  dark  and  doubtful,  he  could 
produce  many  generations  of  pure  and  genuine  nobility." 
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The  following  remark,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  Uie  Key.  Mr. 
Forster,  is  the  depoeition  of  an  unwilling  witness.  "  Thus  far 
we  liAT6  traced  the  yeatigea  of  Kadar  by  the  light  of  ancient 
geography.  It  remaina  to  be  aeeii  what  acceaaion  of  proof  may 
arise  from  a  comparison  of  the  classical  indications  with  the 
traditions  of  the  Arabs.  For,  however  questionable,  in  the  opinion 
of  European  criticism,  the  unsupported  testimony  of  Arabian 
tradition,  it  is  plainly  impossible,  on  the  received  laws  of  just 
reasoning,  to  deny  the  condnaiTenesa  of  its  independent  con- 
currence with  history,  sacfed  and  proftne.  Now  it  waa  the 
immemorial  tradition  of  the  Aiaha  themselyes  that  Kedar  and 
his  posterity  originally  settled  in  Hedjaz.  From  this  patriarch 
the  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  in  particular,  the  sovereigns  of  Mecca, 
and  the  guardians  of  the  Kaaba,  always  boasted  their  descent. 
And  Mohammed  himself,  in  the  Koran,  upheld  his  claims  to  the 
princely  and  priestly  honours  of  his  race  on  this  yery  ground,  as 
an  Ishmaelite  of  the  stock  of  Kedar." 

8ir  William  Mnir  alone  atanda  againat  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  learned,  and  by  his  gratoitona  coiyeetores  contradieta  the 
most  glaring  ihcts,  imquestionably  proyed  by  history,  both  aaered 
and  prot'iuie.  He  remui'ks  as  follows  :— *'  To  the  same  spirit  we 
umy  attribute  the  continual  and  palpable  endeavour  to  make 
Mahometan  tradition  and  the  legends  of  Arabia  ta//y  with  the 
scriptures  qf  the  Old  Testament^  and  ?vith  Jetvish  tradition, 
Thia  canon  haa  little  application  to  the  biognphy  of  Mahomet 
himself;  bat  it  haa  a  wide  and  most  efifoctiye  range  in  reference 
to  the  legendary  history  of  his  anceatora  and  of  eariy  Arabia. 
The  desire  to  regard,  and  possibly  the  endeavour  to  proMf  the 
Prophet  oj  Islam  a  descendant  of  Jshmacl,  bc^an  ei'e?i  in  his  life- 

time  thus  re  ere  forged  the  earlier  links  of  the  Abrahamic 

genealogy  of  Mahomet,  and  numberless  tales  of  Jshmael  and  the 
Israelites,  east  in  a  sem-Jemiehf  semi-Arab  meuUL^-^laSe  of 
If  ah.  Intro,  p.  Iziz. 

The  aboye  leaasck,  the  prodnetioii  of  Sir  William  If  nir^a  am 
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imaginatioD,  unsupported  as  it  Is,  oannot  be  aooepted  as  oonelnsiTe, 

without  resting  upon  some  liistorical  foundation,  and  therefore  is 
not  in  the  least  entitled  to  credit. 

We  shall  subjoin  to  this  a  genealogical  table  (in  which  we 
shall  follow  the  example  of  George  Sale)  of  our  Prophet  up  to 
Adnaiip  together  with  ite  yarious  branchee  and  o&ets  into  whieh 
it  was  divided  in  the  eoune  of  time.  As  tiie  author  ean  pride 
bimaelf  upon  being  a  deseendant  of  one  of  those  oflbboots,  be 
deems  it  his  greatest  honour  to  give  his  own  genealogy  along 
with  that  of  the  Prophet. 
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According  to  the  Holy  Korau,  the  advent  of  Mohammed  foretold 

in  the  Scripturea   1 

GMiaeB  of  the  erroneous  notion  of  some  Moslem  authors  that  the 
Scripinifls  hftve  been  fiileified  and  the  prophedee  lespccting 

Hobemmed  wilfully  suppressed   8-3 

.  A  few  of  the  prophecies  rosi)ecting  Jesns  Chrisi  quoted,  to 
femiliarise  the  reader  with  the  obscure  and  enigmatical  style 
adopted  by  sacred  writers  when  foretelling  any  event   .  .  .  0-8 

Prophecies  respecting  Mohammed   9 

First— Oen.  mil  20  axid  Gen.  xzL  1^  13»  Promise  of  Qod  to 

bless  lahmael  9-lS 

Second. — Deut  xviiL  IS,  IS.  Promise  of  Qod  to  the  Israelites 
of  raising  vp,  from  tho  midst  of  their  brethren,  the 

Ishinaelites,  a  prophet  lik-'  unto  Mnses  lS-13 

Third. — Dent  xxxiii.  2,  and  Hab.  iiL  3.    The  shining  forth  of 

God  from  Mount  Paran,  the  mountains  of  Mecca  ....  14-15 
Fourth.—  Solomon's  Song  v.  10-1&  The  Prophet  delineated  and 

foretold  by  name  15-16 

Fifth.—Hag.  ii.  7.    The  Pro])het  foretold  hy  name  16-17 

Sixth. —  Isaiah  xii.  7.  .Te^^ns  reprt'senU'd  as  a  rider  u{>on  an  ass, 
and  Mohiiranied  a-s  a  rider  uj  oa  a  camel,  which  latter  is 

the  characWristic  conveyance  of  Arabia  17-18 

Seveutli. — John  xiv.  25,  26,  and  John  zri  7.   The  promise  of 

JesoB  to  send  the  Peridyte,  Ahmed  18-26 

Eighth. — ^Luke  zziv.  49.  The  promise  of  Jesus  to  send  **  the 
promise  of  Qod  upon  the  Israelites^  and  his  orderiug  them 
to  continue  to  revere  Jerusalem  until  they  *'he  endued 

with  power  fkom  on  high**   S7 

Ninth.— John  i  99-Slk  John  the  Baptut'a  acknowledgment  d 

tho  advent  of  another  prophet  besldea  Jesoa  S7-S8 


ESSAY 

PI10PHECI£S  ££SP£Cm&  MOHAMMED, 

AS  OOVTAmp  in  BOW 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  i\EW  TESTAMENT. 


AocOBDiNO  to  tbe  injanctions  of  the  Koran,  hereafter  to  be 
qaoted^  we  Mohammedans  implieiUy  beUeve  that  the  Advent  of 
our  Prophet  Mohammed  was  ezpresaly  and  indabitably  foretold 
both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 

The  Holy  Koran  represents  Mosea  as  praying  in  this  wise : 
"And  write  down  for  us  good  in  this  world,  and  in  the  life  to 
come ;  for  unto  thee  are  we  directed."  God  answered,  "  I  will 
inflict  my  punishment  on  whom  I  please ;  and  my  mercy  ex- 
tendeth  OTer  all  things ;  and  I  will  write  down  good  nnto  those 
who  shall  fear  me*  and  giro  alms,  and  who  shaU  beUere  onr 
signs,  who  shall  follow  the  Apostlei  the  illiterate  Prophet,  whom 
thej  shall  find  written  down  idth  them  in  the  Law  and  tbe 
Gospel ;  he  will  command  them  that  which  is  just,  and  will 
forbid  them  that  which  is  evil ;  and  will  allow  unto  them  as 
lawful  the  good  things  which  were  before  forbidden,  and  will 
prohibit  those  which  are  bad ;  and  he  will  ease  them  of  their 
heavy  burden  and  of  the  yokes  whieh  were  npon  them.  And 
those  who  believe  in  him,  and  hononr  him,  and  assist  him,  and 
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follow  the  light  which  hath  been  Bent  down  with  him,  shall  be 
happy  "  (chap.  vii.  Ter.  155»  156). 

The  Holy  Koran  also  Bays,  ''And  when  Jeena,  the  aon  of 
Mary,  said,  0  children  of  Israel,  verily  I  am  the  Apostle  of 
God  sent  unto  you,  confirming  the  Law  which  was  delivered 
before  me,  and  bringing  good  tidings  of  an  Apostle  who  shall 
come  after  me,  and  whose  name  shall  be  Ahmed  j>a^\.  And 
when  he  podoeed  nnto  them  evident  miraelea,  they  aaid,  Thia 
ia  manifest  sorcery"  (chap.  Ixi.  tot.  6). 

As  neither  the  Holy  Koran,  nor  the  Prophet,  in  his  Hadeeses, 
informs  us  in  what  part  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  these 
allusions  to  our  Prophet  occur,  Mohammedan  divines  undertook 
the  task  of  searching  them  out,  but  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry,  were  greatly  shocked  at  witnessing  the  then  neglected 
condition  of  the  Scriptures;  for,  in  fact»  no  original  manuscripts 
of  them  where  anywhere  to  be  met  with ;  all  the  existing  copies 
or  apographs  diflered  from  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  serious 
discrepancies  were  to  be  found  upon  a  comparison  of  the  Oriental 
with  the  Western  MSS.;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Samaritan 
and  the  Septuagint  versions  were  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
each  other.  As  for  the  early  translations  into  other  Oriental 
tongues,  they  differed  so  much,  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
thought  to  have  been  translated  from  one  and  the  same  original. 
Again,  there  was  no  continuous  or  connected  chain  of  evidence 
necessary  for  establishing,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt»  the 
authenticity  of  such  codices,  to  which  sort  of  evidence  the 
Mohammedans  were  so  much  accustomed.  The  same  learned 
divines  were  still  more  astonished  and  grieved  when  they  read 
those  passages  of  the  Scriptures  which  attribute  to  virtuous  and 
holy  personages  acts  of  the  most  immoral  description— acta 
which  the  Mohammedans  are  taught,  by  their  religion,  to 
believe  impossible  to  have  been  committed  by  individuals  so 
pious  and  devout.  Hence  a  suspicion  arose  in  their  breasts  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  copies  then  extant  of  the  Scripture— sa 
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snsj^eioii  whioh  wftxed  stronger  and  became  more  deeply  rooted 
when  they  recalled  to  mind  the  foltowing  paasage  of  the  Holy 
Koran :    Of  the  Jews  there  are  some  who  perrert  words  from 

their  places  "  (chap.  ii.  ver.  46).  They  consequently  declared, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  that  the  Scripture  had  been  cor- 
rupted and  perverted  by  the  Jews  and  the  Chiistiaas— more 
especially  those  passages  that  contained  the  prophecies  lelatiTe 
to  Mohammed, 

It  mnst^  however,  be  here  borne  in  mind»  thai  this  opinion 
was  hazarded  by  those  persons  only  who  had  no  pretensions  to 

literary  distinction,  who  were  wanting  in  perseverance,  and  who 
treated  the  subject  superficially.  But  real  men  of  letters, 
learned  doctors  and  divines  of  world-wide  fame  and  renown,  who 
investigated  the  question  unintermittingly — whose  researches 
went  deep  into  the  snbject,  and  who  grasped  it  by  its  root, 
adopting  similar  views  to  those  we  haye  above  presented  to  the 
reader— affirmed  that  the  corraption  of  Books  allnded  to  in  the 
Holy  Koran  did  not  imply  the  wilftil  perversion  of  words,  bnt 
that  of  meanings,  and  the  clerical  mistakes  in  the  manu- 
scripts. They,  therefore,  like  the  first,  did  not  desist  from  their 
pursuit,  but  still  continued  their  search  after  the  above-mentioned 
passages.  Their  labours  and  perseverance  were  rewarded  by 
snccessy  for  they  at  length  did  discover  those  pasaagss— and  they 
were  very  nomeroos^of  the  Scriptores  and  Jewish  traditions 
wherein  Uie  advent  of  onr  Prophet  is  foretold. 

Although  appreciating  very  highly  the  valuable  results  of  the 
indefatigable  labours  of  these  respected  divines,  1,  nevertheless, 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  give  them  a  place  in  my  Essay, 
because,  however  valuable  they  may  be,  they  are  not  entirely 
exempt  from  defects. 

First,  The  Mohanmiedans  give  the  designation  of  If^eel,  to 
the  whole  Gospel  collectively,  and  of  Taurak,  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  therefore  when  they  quote  any  prophecy  from  the 
Gospel  or  from  the  Uid  Testament,  they  vaguely  and  too  generally 
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state  the  one  io  be  taken  from  Injeel,  and  the  other  from 
Tomah,  withont  epeeifying  the  partienlar  paesages  wherein  the 
prophecy  oeeniB. 

Secondly.  In  mentioning  Buch  prophecies,  they  neither  quote 
the  text  wherein  the  prophecy  is  to  be  found,  nor  adduce  any 
codex  whatsoever  as  their  authority — in  short,  they  merely  give 
the  sense  of  the  original  in  their  own  words.  Hence,  as  this 
reading  is  at  Tarianee  with  the  copies  now  extanty  we  are  nnaUe 
to  aseertsin  to  whieh  of  the  oodices  sneh  and  mfsk  a  prophecy 
actoally  belongs,  and  which  of  the  two  is  spoiions. 

IKrdhf.  Besides  the  Boohs  oomposing  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament,  the  iatter  contained  also  many  others  that  are  now 
either  not  procurable  or  are  rejected  as  apocryphal.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  ascertained  whether  the  prophecies  mentioned  by 
these  divines— and  which  either  do  not  coincide  with,  or  are  not 
founded  npon,  the  copies  now  extant— were  taken  from  those 
Books  whieh  are  considered  as  apocryphal,  or  from  the  nnpro- 
cnrable  ones* 

Fourthly.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  some  prophecies 
were  not  mentioned  in  any  Book,  but  were  handed  down  through 
tradition.  This  our  assertion  is  corroborated  by  the  following 
passage  from  St.  Matthew.  The  prophecy  mentioned  therein  is 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  and  is  not  to  be  fonnd  in  any 
Book :  "  And  He  came  and  dwelt  in  a  dty  called  Kasareth,  that 
it  might  be  fblfiUed  which  is  spoken  of  by  the  prophets— He 
shall  be  called  a  Nazarene*'  (Matt.  ii.  23).  Those  prophecies, 
therefore,  whicli  the  above-mentioned  learned  Mohammedans 
took  from  tradition,  although,  very  probably,  correct,  possess 
no  reliable  authority ;  for  which  reason  we  cannot  anrail  ourselves 
of  them.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  I  have  thought  it  ad- 
viBable  not  to  give  the  said  prophecies  a  place  in  my  Essay. 

Some  |ffopheeies  are  from  those  Books  that  are  rejected  as 
apocryphal  ones,  and  althongh  we  possess  sufficient  proofs  to 
the  effect  that  some  of  them  are  not  spurious,  stiU  we  do  not 
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deem  it  necessary  to  mention  those  prophecies  in  our  Essay.  It 
will,  therefore,  suffice  for  us  to  mention  those  prophecies  only 
which  are  to  be  foand  in  the  Old  aod  New  Testament  that  m 
now  in  nee. 

Again,  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  there  are  two  kinds 

of  prophecies— one  which,  if  interpreted  impartially,  and  without 

any  prejudice,  will  be  found,  self-evidently,  to  apply  to  onr 
Prophet  exclusively;  while  the  other,  although  it  refers  to 
some  prophet  exclusively,  yet  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
aacertained  who  that  prophet  is;  00  that  each  nation  might 
jostly  claim  it  as  referring  to  a  prophet  of  their  own.  We 
shaUytherefore,  pass  over  those  prophedes  that  are  okased  under 
the  second  head. 

It  mast  be  evident  to  our  readers  that  the  number  of  prophecies 
relative  to  our  IVophet  which  we  have,  uiidcT  these  circumstances, 
passed  over,  is  comparatively  greater  than  that  we  have  inserted 
in  our  Essay.  The  style  adopted  by  the  sacred  writers,  when 
speaking  of  prophecies,  was  so  vagne,  obscure,  and  even  enig- 
matical, that  were  we  to  place  any  of  them  before  onr  readers 
without  any  comment^  they  would  be  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  guess 
their  meaning,  and  still  more  so  to  unriddle  them.  To  familiarise 
fhem,  therefore,  with  the  mode  of  foretelling  adopted  by  the 
sacred  writer,  we  shall  first  mention  some  of  the  prophecies 
respecting  Jesus  Christ ;  we  shall  next  enumerate  the  prophecies 
respecting  our  own  Prophet  which  occur  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament ;  and,  having  so  done,  we  feel  confident  that»  upon  a 
fiur  and  unprijudiced  comparison  of  the  two^  the  former  will 
appear  obscure  and  doubtful^  but  the  latter  dear  and  convincing. 

Ist.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  prophedee  respecting 
Jesus  Christ: — The  doniiiiions  of  Aliaz,  King  of  Judah,  being 
invaded  by  Kezin,  Kinpr  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  Kiri^^  of  Israel, 
the  prophet  Isaiah  comforted  Ahaz,  telling  him  not  to  fear,  for 
that  the  enemy  should  not  prevail  against  him ;  and,  to  convince 
Ahai  of  the  truth  of  this  assnranee,  the  prophet  told  the  king, 
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"  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call 
his  name  Emmanuel"  (Isaiah  vii.  14). 

Although  it  is  evident  from  the  eighth  and  ninth  ohapteni  of 
the  same  Book  that  the  son  so  foretold  was  already  horn  at  that 
Teiy  time,  jet  Bt.  Matthew,  neyertheleaa,  inaists  that  it  was 
Jeeoa  Chriat  who  was  the  object  of  the  prophecy  in  question. 
Thus  he  aaya,  "  When  his  mother  Mary  was  espoused  to  Joseph, 
before  they  came  together,  she  was  found  with  child  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  •  .  •  Now  all  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,  Behold, 
a  virgin  ahall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  sod  they 
shall  call  hia  name  Bmmannel,  whieh,  being  interpreted,  ifl--0od 
with  ns"  (Matt.  ii.  18,  22,  23). 

2nd.  Thus  Micah,  addressing  Beth-lehera,  says,  But  thou, 
Beth-lehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  among  the  thou- 
sands of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me  that 
is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel,  whose  goings  forth  have  been  irom  of 
old,  from  everlasting"  (Micah  y.  2). 

As  Jesns  Christ  was  horn  at  Beth'-lehem,  8t«  Matthew  says 
that  the  above  prophecy  was  respecting  him*  (Matt  ii.  6). 

8rd.  The  prophet  Hosea,  when  describing  the  Israelites,  says, 
**  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  sou 
out  of  Egypt"  (Hosea  x'l.  1). 

St.  Matthew  is  of  opinion  that  the  above  prophecy  was 
respecting  Jesns  Christ,  for  he  says,  "  Behold  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeareth  nnto  Joseph  in  a  drsam,  saying,  Arise,  and  take 
the  yonng  child  and  his  mother,  and  flee  hito  Egypt,  and  be  thou 
there  until  I  bring  thee  word ;  for  Herod  will  seek  the  young 
child  to  destroy  him.  When  lie  arose,  he  took  the  young  child 
and  his  mother  by  night  and  departed  into  Egypt,  and  was 
there  until  the  death  of  Merod,  that  it  might  be  fuliilled  which  was 

1  And  thou,  Both-leUcm,  in  the  liind  of  Judab,  art  not  tho  leMt  unong  t^ 
prinoot  of  Judah ;  for  oat  of  tbee  shall  come  a  goyenaor  that  shall  rale  mj  people 
ImL" 
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apoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  sajing,  Out  of  Ifgypt  liaY6  I 
€dkd  my  son"  (Matt  ii.  14, 16h 

4du  WhendMeribiagtlMmiBanUemditioaoffhelBf^ 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  says,  "A  Toiee  was  beard  in  Bamah, 
lameiilatioii  aod  hitter  weeping;  Rachel,  weepings  Ibr  her 
children,  refused  to  bo  comforted,  because  they  were  not" 
(Jerem.  xxi.  15). 

St.  Matthew  also  represeate  the  aboye  passage  as  foretelling 
the  advent  of  Christ,  for  he  says,  "  Then  Herod,  when  he  saw 
that  he  waa  moeked  of  ik»  wiee  men,  waa  ezeeeding  wrath,  and 
sent  forth  and  alew  all  the  ehUdien  that  wm  in  Bethlehem  and 
in  all  the  coasts  thereof,  fipom  two  yean  old  and  nnder,  according 
to  the  time  which  he  Lad  diligently  inquired  of  the  wise  noien. 
Then  waa  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy,  the  prophet, 
saying,  In  Ramah  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation  and 
weq^g  and  great  mourning ;  Bachel  weeping  for  her  children, 
and  would  not  be  comforted  because  they  were  not"  (Matt,  ii, 
16-18). 

fftlu  The  prophet  Isaiah,  when  declaring  that  the  distress  of 
Jemsalem  ehonld  not  continue  any  longer,  says,  "  Nererthelese, 

the  dimness  shall  not  be  such  as  it  was  in  her  vexation,  when,  at 
the  first,  lie  lightly  afflicted  the  land  of  Zebulun,  and  the  land 
of  Naphtali,  and  alterwards  did  more  grievously  atilict  her  by 
the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  in  Galilee  of  the  nations. 
The  people  that  walked  in  darkneM  haye  seen  a  great  light ; 
they  that  dwell  In  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  npon  tiiem 
hath  the  light  shined"  (Isaiah  iz.  1). 

St.  Matthew  is  of  opinion  that  therein  also  is  Jesus  Christ 
foretold,  inasmuch  aa  he  says,  *'  Now,  when  Jesus  had  heard 
that  John  was  cast  into  prison,  he  departed  into  Galilee  ;  and, 
leaving  Nazareth,  he  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum,  which  is 
upon  the  sea-coast,  in  the  borders  of  Zabnlun  and  Nephthalim, 
that  it  might  he  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esatas,  the  prophet, 
saying,  The  land  of  Zaholim  and  the  land  of  Nephthalim,  by  the 
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way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentilea.  The 
people  which  sat  in  darknees  saw  a  great  light,  and  to  them 
which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death  light  is  sprung  up" 
(Matt.  iv.  12-16). 

6th,  The  prophet  Malachi,  when  reprimanding  the  Israelitee 
on  their  not  obeying  the  commandments  of  God^aays,  "  Behold, 
I' will  send  my  messenger,  and  be  shall  prepare  the  way  before 
me ;  and  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek  eball  suddenly  come  to  His 
temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the  Covenant  whom  ye  delight  in  : 
behold,  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts"  (Malachi  iii.  1). 

The  prophet  Isaiah,  when  comforting  tlie  Israelites  and  Jeru* 
aalem,  says,  "  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness, 
Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  make  straight  in  the  desert  a 
highway  for  onr  Qod"  (Isaiah  xL  3). 

St.  Matthew,  St*  Mark,  and  St.  Lake  all  agree  in 
asserting  that  the  above  passages  foretell  the  advent  of  Jesns 
Christ;  for,  say  they,  John  the  Baptist,  when  he  administered 
baptism,  only  prepared  a  highway  for  Christ,  and  was  wont  to 
say  that  "There  cometh  one  mightier  than  I  after  me."  See 
Matt.  iii.  1,  2, 3,  and  11  j  Mark  i.  1,    3, 4,  7, and  8;  Lnke  iii. 

^  (1)  ^'  In  thoso  days  came  John  the  Baptist,  preacbiog  in  the  wildernoss  of  Jodea, 
And  Mying,  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  battfin  to  ■!  hand,   (3)  For  this  to 
ho  thftt      spoken  of  bj  tiio  praphet  Ewtot,  oajrlng.  The  Toioe  of  one  eiyiiig  in  the 

■wildoniess,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  His  paths  straight.  (1)  I 
indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance,  but  he  that  cometh  after  mo  is 
mightier  tlian  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  boar  ;  ho  shall  baptize  yoa  vrith 
the  Holy  Ohoofe  and  tHtit  fin.— Metl.  (1)  The  beginning  of  «he  Ooepel  of  Jeent 
CRtttoki  the  son  of  God.  (2)  As  it  is  written  in  the  prophets,  Behold,  I  send  my 
meswngcr  before  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee.  (3)  The  Toioe 
of  one  cry  ing  in  the  wildemeas,  prepare  yo  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  His  paths 
•Iraight.  (4)  John  did  hapttoe  hi  fho  wildefneos  and  pveaoh  flia  baptism  of 
vapsiitanee  for  the  remission  of  shis.  (6)  And  there  went  oat  unto  him  all  the  land  of 
Judea  and  they  of  JcnisaJcm,  and  wore  all  baptirofl  of  him  in  the  river  of  .Jordan, 
confessing  their  sinw.  (*>)  Antl  John  was  clothed  with  camel  b  hair,  and  with  a  girdle 
of  a  skin  about  his  loins,  and  bo  did  eat  locusts  and  wild  honey,  (7)  And  preached^ 
aaying,  There  eoineth<nie  mightier  than  I  after  me,  the  totohetof  whose  ahosa  I  am 
not  worthy  to  .itoopdown  and  unlooso.  (8)  I  indeed  have  baptized  you  with  water, 
hot  he  shall  baptise  yoa  with  the  HdjOhook— Mark.  (1)  Annaa  and  Oaiaphas^  bsing 
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Now,  having,  as  we  hope,  given  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the 
■tjle  adopted  by  the  sacred  writers  when  foreteUisg  any  eYesti, 
we  ehall  prooeed  to  mention  the  piophedee  respecting  onr 
Piophet. 

In  the  follovring  passages  of  Genesia,  God  piomiaed  to  bless 
Ishmael  and  to  multiply  his  seed : — 

FiBST. 

wa'VTi     'tvitn)  irvK  wis  i  nan  Tnyajr 

G«n.  xrii.  20. 

''And  as  for  labmael,  I  have  heard  thee:  Behold»  I  haye 
blessed  him,  and  will  make  him  fraitfol,  and  will  multiply  him 
exceedingly ;  twelve  princes  shall  he  beget,  and  I  will  make  him 

a  great  nation"  (Gen.  xvii.  20),    It  is  said  in  Geii.  xxi.  12,  li3  :— 

a«L  ni.  IS,  IS.  t Jiyirj        ^^i^  ngjjrj-i^r^  d^i 

'*  And  God  said  nnto  Abraham,  Let  it  not  be  grievons  in  thy 
sight,  becaose  of  the  lad,  and  because  of  thy  bondwoman;  in  all 

that  Sarah  hath  said  nnto  thee,  hearken  unto  her  voice;  for  in 
Isaac  shall  tliy  seed  be  called.  And  also  of  the  son  of  the  bond- 
woman will  I  make  a  nation,  because  be  is  thy  seed."  The 
promise  of  God  to  bless  Ishmael  was  fulfilled  by  appointing 
Mohammed,  a  descendant  of  Isbmaal,  the  prophet  for  the  entire 
world. 

Those  persons  who  are  antagonistic  to  ns  maintain  that  this 

the  high  pricsU,  the  wnr<l  of  ftn<\  mme  unto  J'llm.  tlu-  hou  nf  Ziiflmrin-s.  in  tlio  wilder- 
nesfl ;  (2)  Asd  h»  oamo  iato  all  the  coantrj  aboat  Jonian,  preaching  the  baptiam  of 
repentanee  for  tba  nmiMkn  of  ■iaa,  (3)  A»  it  i«  writteo  in  the  book  «f  tiw  imdt 
of  EiiiM^  the  prophet^  mgiag,  Tb»  voiee  of  one  orying  in  Uw  wSUoibom^  Ftoptra 
yt  tiM  W19  «f  the  Ii«i4,aMk«  Us  pttki  ■ki»%liik--Liik«. 
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promise  of  God  was  to  the  effect  that  twelve  great  princes  Bbould 
be  bofn  of  Ishmaera  loins,  and  that  the  blessing  con^ferred  upoa 
the  latter  was  of  a  temporal  and  not  of  a  spiritual  character. 

In  the  above  quoted  passages  the  impartial  reader  will  find 
tbiee  distilled  ezpreafliooB  maide  me  of I  We  blessed  Mm 
"  I  win  make  him  frnltfol  and  will  mnltiplj  him  exoeediiii^y 
"  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation."  l^ow,  we  would  ask,  is  it 
Mt  and  reasonable  to  represent  the  above  three  distinet  expres- 
sions as  implying  one  and  the  same  thing  merely,  viz.,  the 
multiplication  of  children  ? 

The  promise  that  God  made  to  Isaac  was  as  follows  : — "  And 
the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  the  same  night,  and  said,  I  am  the 
God  of  Abraham,  thy  father;  fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee,  dnd 
mil  him  thee  and  nmUipfy  tfy  seed  for  my  servant  Abraham'a 
sake"  (Gen.  zxvi.  94).  How  snrprising,  indeed,  is  it  that  the 
latter  promise  blioulJ  be  of  a  spiritual  character,  while  the  former 
is  of  a  temporal  one .' 

God  said  to  Abraham,  "  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called" 
(Gen.  xxi.  12);  and  also  that  ''I  will  establish  my  covenant 
with  him  for  an  everlasting  eovenant,  and  with  his  seed  after 
him"  (Gen.  xvii.  19). 

The  covenant  which  GM  thus  pronused  to  establish  was  as 
follows "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abraham,  after  that  Lot  was 
separated  from  him,  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes  and  look  from  the 
place  where  thou  art,  northwards  and  southwards  and  eastward 
and  westward,  for  all  the  land  which  thou  seest  to  thee  will  I 
give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever.  And  I  will  make  thy  seed  as 
the  dost  of  the  earth,  so  that  If  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also  be  numbered"  ((sfen.  xiii.  14-16). 
Is  it  fair,  is  it  candid,  is  it  impartial,  to  assert  that  all  the 
promises  made  by  God  to  Isaac  were  spiritual  in  their  nature, 
while  those  concerning  Ishmael  were  all  temporal  ones  ? 

We  shall  now  examine,  more  in  detail,  God's  promise  to 
Abraham  respecting  Isaac:— "And  the  Lord  iqppeaied  unto 
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Abraham,  and  said,  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  giye  this  land"  (Gen* 
liL  7).  '*  In  ihe  mm»  day  tbe  Lord  made  a  oorenant  witk 
Abfabam,  saying.  Unto  thy  Med  hare  I  given  this  land,  from  tha 
lim  of  Egypt  vBto  the  great  ziver,  tha  rivar  Bnpbiatea"  (Glaa. 

XV.  18). 

"  Sojourn  in  this  land,  and  I  will  be  with  thee  and  bless  thee, 
for  unto  thee  and  unto  thy  seed  I  will  give  all  these  countries ; 
and  I  will  perform  the  oath  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham,  thy 
father.  And  I  will  make  thy  aeed  to  mnltiply  as  the  stare  of 
heaven,  and  will  give  unto  thy  seed  all  these  countries,  and  in 
thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed"  (Qen.  zxvii. 
8, 4).  And  behold,  the  Lord  stood  above  it  (the  ladder),  and  said, 
I  am  the  Lord  (jod  of  Abraham,  thy  father,  and  the  Lord  God 
of  Isaac ;  the  land  whereon  thou  liest  to  thee  will  I  give,  and  to 
thy  seed ;  and  thy  aeed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
thou  shalt  spread  abroad  to  the  west  and  to  tbe  east,  and  to  the 
north  and  to  the  sonth ;  and  in  thee  and  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
frmilies  of  the  earth  be  blessed"  (Qen.  xzviii.  18, 14). 

'*  Which  covenant  He  made  with  Abraham,  and  His  oath 
mito  Isaac,  and  confirmed  tbe  same  unto  Jacob  for  a  law,  and 
unto  Israel  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  saying.  Unto  thee  will  I 
give  the  land  of  Canaan,  tbe  lot  of  your  inheritance"  (Ps.  cv. 
9, 10,  11). 

"  And  the  Lord  said  nnto  him.  This  is  the  land  which  I  sware 
mito  Abraham,  nnto  Isaac,  and  mito  Jacob,  saying,  I  will  give 
it  mito  thy  seed.  I  have  cansed  thee  to  see  it  with  thine  eyes, 
bat  thou  sbslt  not  go  over  thither"  (Dent,  zxxiv.  4). 

Having  thus  placed  before  an  impartial  and  unprejudiced 
reader  all  the  passages  that  treat  of  the  covenant  of  God  made 
with  Abraham  respecting  his  descendants,  we  ask,  first,  why 
should  they  not  be  applicable  to  Isaac  and  Ishmael  jointly? 
since,  by  Qtta*  xxi.  IS—"  And  also  of  the  sonof  the  bondwoman 
will  I  make  a  nation,  heeanse  ke  ia  tfy  s0Mf<~we  learn  that  the 
latter  was  also  regarded  by  God  as  one  of  the  progeny  of 
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Abraham ;  and,  secondly,  what  is  there  in  the  covenant  (which 
is  about  nothing  else  than  the  land  of  Canaan)  of  God  respecting 
the  Israelites  that  gives  it  a  spiritual  character,  and  what  is 
wanting  in  the  prooiiBe  made  leepecting  lahmael  which  makee  it 
of  a  temporal  one  f 

BlOOND. 

nati  van  ^nan  ^jvpi  '?|i03  Qninx  Tpb     u'pi^  H'i^ 

Deal  STiU.  IS.  18.   J  mX  ^"^3  WtTI^ 

"  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet,  from 
the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  nnto  me;  nnto  him  ye 
ahall  hearken."  "  I  w^  raise  np  a  prophet  firom  among  their 
(laraeUtee')  brethren,  like  nnto  thee,  and  wiU  pat  my  words  into 
his  month,  and  he  shall  speak  nnto  them  aU  that  I  shall  com- 
mand him"  (Deut.  xviii.  15  and  18). 

In  the  above  quoted  passages  our  prophet  is  evidently  foretold, 
for  God  declared  to  all  the  Israelites  that  He  would  raise  up  a 
prophet  from  among  their  brethren.  Now,  we  hesitate  not  to 
affirm  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  words— brethren  of  Israel— 
conld  have  any  other  meaning  than  that  of  Ishmaalites,  and 
these  never  had  any  prophet  bnt  Mohammed. 

It  is  admitted,  both  by  Jews  and  OhriBtians,  that  rerelatlons 
to  the  Israelitish  prophets  were  not  made  in  the  very  words  as 
given  in  the  Scriptures,  but  only  their  purport,  which  they 
afterwards  delivered  to  the  people,  in  their  own  language.  But 
the  Holy  Koran  was,  on  the  contrary,  revealed  to  onr  prophet, 
word  by  word,  as  it  now  is— a  fhct  which  makes  the  expression, 
"  and  will  pnt  my  words  in  his  month,"  inapplicable  to  any  one 
except  Mohammed. 

In  promising  to  raise  up  a  propliet,  God  tells  Moses  that,  '*  I 
will  raise  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren,  like  unto 
TABB."   But  we      in  Deut.  xullv.  10,  that  '*  there  arose  not  a 
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pfopbet  linee  in  Itnd  uu  vhto  Mobib."  llieM  oannoi,  then, 
remain  a  single  donbl  Imi  tbat  the  pfomised  prophet  must  Iuto 
been  from  among  the  Ishmaelites,  the  brethren  of  the  Israelites, 

We  must  now  inquire  whether  Mohammed  was  like  unto  Moses, 
or  not,  and  we  come  to  an  undeniable  conclusion  that  he  was. 
By  hifl  owA  account,  Moaea  was  forced  by  his  enemies  to  lea7e 
his  natiye  conntiy ao  waa  Mohammed.  The  place  in  whieh 
both  these  propheta  took  lefbge  ma  identical,  for  it  waa  Medina, 
aneientlj  called  Yathfab,  ibnnded  by  Yathroon  or  Jetber,  in 
whose  bonse  Moses  took  shelter.  The  manner  in  which  the 
words  of  God  were  heard  by  Moses  and  Mohammed  was  the 
.  same.  Mohammed  waa  commanded,  like  Moses,  to  wage  war 
<  with  the  unbelievers.  As  Moses  brought  his  whole,  but  dis- 
tiacted,  nation  from  out  of  Egypt,  and  united  them  into  one 
compact  body,  glorifying  the  one  Holy  Deity,  ao  Mohammed 
hffonght  out  hia  mneh-divided  and  ido^atrona  nation  from  the 
dazknesa  of  ftlae  worship,  and  united  them  into  one  powerfiil 
and  irresistible  whole,  worshipping  and  adoring  the  Godhead. 
Moses  conquered  countries  and  established  a  kingdom  in  order 
to  give  wider  extent  and  more  durability  to  his  religion,  and 
Mohammed  did  the  same.  Upon  Moses  was  conferred  a  law 
which  was  followed  and  obeyed  by  all  the  laraelitea ;  and  it  may 
be  aaserted,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  aince  Moses, 
theitt  haa  been  no  prophet,  except  Mohammed,  npoa  whom  waa 
beatowed  ao  magnificent  a  Law  aa  that  which  forma  the  ground- 
work of  Islam.  Who,  then,  but  those  who  are  solely  influenced 
by  blind  prejudice,  can  deny  that  the  prophet  thus  foretold 
(Dent.  x?iii.  18)  waa  truly  Mohammed  himself  ^ 

'  Scv(>ral  other  writ*™  buTo  compared  Moseii  and  Mohammed.  Rennn,  in  hit 
*'  Life  of  Jeans  Chriat,"  writes  that  "  Moses  and  Mahomet  wore  not  men  of  specula- 
tion  \  ihey  w«r«  men  of  action.  It  waa  in  propoeing  action  to  their  fellow-country- 
aMB,aad  to  tfa»baaoliaipanriM,«li«l  «b«y8«TWMd  hoiBMrfty.^  Tli»«rilar«( 
*n  article  entitled  "Iskm,"  in  the  Quarterly  Bevlew"  for  October.  No.  254,  thoe 
exproeaoB  hiiiis<lf  on  tho  Bubject.  "But  Mohammed  felt  thn  awkwnrtlncM  and 
danger  of  hia  pumuon  as  the  protected  ol  hia  great  foe  ^Abu  Lahab)  rery  keeoly, 
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Tmiad. 

nn«i  me  mt  rem  la^  yyi^ti  nnn  m  ^^^dd  mn^ 

IT      w     /"         r  vfA      a  J  •• 

"  And  be  said,  the  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and  rose  up 
from  Seir  nnto  them ;  He  ebined  forth  from  Momit  Paran,  ud 
He  eome  with  ten  thousaiicte  of  sdntB ;  from  his  light  hand  went 
a  fiery  law  for  them"  (Dent,  zzxili.  S). 

Tin  D w     rho  Ynttsn^  tsrnp\  tx6' 

Hab.  iu.3.  J  rT«n  HN^D  m^nn^i 

|«ITT      /riit  ^»»t 

"God  came  forth  from  Teraan,  and  the  Holy  One  from 
Mount  Paran.  Selab.  Uis  glory  covered  the  HeaveiMi  and 
the  earth  was  lull  of  praiae"  (Hab«  iii.  3). 

Mount  Paran  is  identical  with  the  moontain  of  Meoeay  aa 
we  have  already  proved  in  onr  "  Ussay  on  the  Hiatorieal  Geo- 
graphy of  Arabia."  There  remains  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt 
that  by  the  expression,  **  He  shined  fortli  from  Mount  Paran," 
is  meuTit  the  Eeyelation  of  the  Holy  iioran  and  the  Law  to 
Mohammed. 

In  an  article  on  "Islam/' in  the  ''QuarterlyBeview"  for  October, 
1869,  page  we  find  a  pasaage  which  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  upon  the  preeent  occaaion And  the  Sifire,  in  a  hind  of 
paraphraae  of  the  apecial  yeraea  themaelTea,  literally  contumea 

■ad  be  rosolved  to  torn  away  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  even  as  Abraham  had 
done,  ntid  ^Tofos,  nnd  other  prophets,  and  try  to  pain  a  hearing  elsewhere." 

'*  Whereupon  they  swore  allegiaiice  into  his  hands.  This  over,  he  selected 
twelve  men  from  among  them.  Jesw  had  ohoaan  twaha  apostles,  and  Moaea,  hia 
aUen  off  the  tribes  of  Israel." 

"In  the  ypnr  If*  of  the  Hijrah  he  TiTidcrtook  his  last  Rolemn  pilgrimago  to  Meooa, 
with  at  least  40,00<i  MuHliruB.  nnd  there,  ou  Mount  Arafat,  blessed  thera.  like  Mo9w», 
and  repeated  his  laat  exhortations ;  chictly  telling  them  to  protect  the  weak,  the 
poor,  and  the  women,  and  te  abataia  from  Qanfy.** 

For  the  last  time  ha  addressed  the  faithful,  asking  tiMtt,  like 
he  had  wronged  any  one,  or  whether  be  owed  aoght  to  any  one.** 
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ia  foUowB :  '  The  Lord  eamd  ftom  Bimi/  tint  means  :-*the  Law 
was  giran  in  Hebiew; ' and  im  up  ftom  Silr  onto  tiiem/  tiiai 
mMma:— it  was  also  givm  in  Greek.  [Bomi.]    'And  He 

ehined  forth  from  Mount  I'aiaii,'  that  means,  in  Arabic, 

  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Sinai  and  Seir  are 

constantly  used  for  Israel  and  Esau — Edom — Rome;  while 
Pnraii  plainly  stands  for  Arabia,  whether  or  not  it  be  the  name 
of  the  monntains  loond  Meeea,  as  is  eontended/' 

FOVBTB. 

Solomon,  when  delineating  the  features  of  his  beloved,  says,— 

nixnn  d^d  d^:v3  vh  t^niysi  nnne^'  D^nSn 

amt:»  r      -       jr      -:i-TTt  -         v:i      r  r  ft 

D^x'paD  MT      VT  jt?^     nifitu  D*knj^  vnv«fc^ 

Solonion'si  Song,  ch,  5,  ver.  10-li>. 

"  My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy ;  the  chiefest  among  the 
ten  thousand ;  his  liead  is  as  the  most  fine*  gold ;  his  locks  are 
boshy  and  black  as  a  rayen.  His  eyes  are  as  the  eyes  of  doyea 
by  the  lirera  of  waters,  washed  witii  milk,  and  fitly  set.  His 
cheeks  are  as  a  bed  of  spiees,  as  sweet  flowers ;  his  lips  like 
lilies,  dropping  sweet-smelling  myrrh.  His  hands  are  as  gold 
rings  set  with  the  beryl ;  his  belly  is  as  bright  ivory  overlaid 
with  sapphires ;  his  legs  are  as  pillars  of  marble  set  upon  sockets 
of  fine  gold,  whose  countenance  is  as  Lebanon,  excellent  as  the 
cedars ;  his  month  is  most  sweet.  Tea,  he  is  altogether  lorely 
(the  praised— This  is  my  belored,  and  this  is  my  IHend, 
0  daughters  of  JenuHdem"  (Song  of  Solomon,  eli.  5,  Ter.  10-16) 
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Altbongh  the  portrait  drawn  by  Solomon  in  the  above  passage 
is  poetical,  yet  it  is  but  the  mere  oomiterpart  of  our  Piophet. 
In  tbe  laat  passage^  howeveri  Solomon  mentions  his  beloved  by 
name— Mohammed-^jMi^.  The  word  "lo?ely/'  used  in  the 
English  Bible,  is  a  snbstitnte  fbr  the  Hebrew  one  DnpHD^ 
**  Mohammadim."  Aa  ilm  name  of  our  Prophet  ia  a  noun 
adjective,  the  sacred  poet  uses  it  in  a  manner  answering  both  the 
interpretation  of  a  proper  name  and  an  adjective.  The  rendering 
of  it  by  **  lovely/'  as  is  done  in  the  English  Bible,  is  too  free, 
and,  therefore,  hiconeet ;  the  literal  rendering  of  the  word  is  " 
luitnaua,"  or,—"  the  praked*** 

The  Hebrew  word  MohammaSm  is  the  plnral  form  of 
Mohammad,  and  it  is  a  grammatical  rule  of  that  language  to 
employ  the  plural  forms  of  the  proper  names  belonging  to  illus- 
trioQB  personages,  or  when  speaking  of  common  nouns,  when 
specifying  some  great  and  noble  object.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
word  £Uovah,  an  appellation  given  to  the  Deity,  is  rendered,  by 
the  plnral,  Ellohim,  when  God  is  spoken  of;  and  Baal,  the 
name  of  an  idol,  is  rendered  Baalim.  The  same  rule  is  observed 
in  the  word  Ashtaroth,  another  idol  (J ad.  ii,  11-18). 

FiJTH. 

"And  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  dmre  of  all  nations 
shall  come,  and  I  will  fill  this  honse  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts"  (Hag.  ii,  7).    This  is  also  another  manifest  pco- 

phecy  respecting  onr  Prophet,  and  grievously  are  the  ChristianB 
mistaken  in  ascribing  it  to  Jesus  Christ,  for  had  he  been  foretold  by 
it,  St.  Matthew,  who  by  inspiration  had  recorded  every  prophecy 
respecting  his  Master  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  by  no 
means  likely  to  have  passed  over  the  one  in  question,  unnotieed. 
The  able  and  learned  Godfrey  Higgins  has  treated  of  it  at  some 
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leogthy  Mid  very  satisfiMlorily.  fie  represeati  the  Moham- 
medans and  Ghrietiaiu  aa  holdiog  a  oonTenatkm  theieoiii  whieh 
ie  quoted  below. 

**  But  be  (Mohammed)  was  also,  as  his  followers  say,  foretold 
by  name  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  reverend  and  very 
picas  Mr.  Parkhurst,  a  most  unwilling  witness,  on  the  root 
HDn  ii.M  D.,  says  'This  word  is  applied  to  all  sorts  of  sacred 
things,  both  of  the  trae  and  false  worship,  which  were  to  the 
feBpecti?e  parties  eminently  the  o^eets  of  their  Mm  ami 
qfections.  Bee,  inter  at,  Hag.  ii.  7,  '  And  the  desue  of  all 
nations  shall  come'  D^I^H  nifini  t<DT.  Prom  this  root  the 
pretended  prophet  Mohammed  or  Muhoinet  had  his  name.' 

"  On  this  passaire  of  Mr.  Parkhnrst's,  a  Moliainmedan  would 
exclaim,  *  Here  you  see,  that  he  was  actually  foretold  by 
same  in  the  Old  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament,  that  the 
application  of  this  prophecy  to  Jesus  Christ,  has,  in  fact,  been  a 
mistake;  it  was  intended,  as  the  name  shows,  for  the  person  sent 
by  Jesns  himself  to  complete  His  mission,  and  referred  to  by  Him 
in  the  word  eirarfyeXuiv,  Luke  xxiv.  49,  and  for  this  I  have  the 
authority  of  your  own  celebrated  divine,  Parkhurst.  That  it  was 
meant  for  Mohammed,  and  not  for  Jcsus,  or  the  Holy  Ghost, 
tlie  Holy  Spirit,  or  a  Divine  influence,  is  evident,  because  it 
foretells  the  former  by  name*  No  Mohammedan  conniption  of 
a  text  can  be  pretended  here.'" 

Sixth, 

-an  iB^p  n^jrpni  ^Di  13*1  niDn  iin  D^t^^iD      nnh  n^n^ 

"  Ue  saw  two  riders,  one  of  them  was  a  rider  upon  an  a^s, 
and  the  other  a  rider  upon  a  camel,  and  he  hearkened  dill- 
gentty  with  much  heed"  (Isaiali  xxi.  7).  In  our  opinion,  the 
aboYO  passsge  is  the  faithfol  rendering  of  the  original  Hebrew. 
In  the  English  Bible,  however,  it  is  thus  translated,  "  And  he 
saw  a  ehariot  with  a  conple  of  horsemen,  a  chariot  of  hozses  and 
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ft  chariot  of  camels :  and  he  hearkened  diligently  with  much 
beecL"  The  Ynlgate  has  it  aa  follows :  "  He  saw  a  chariot  of 
two  lionemen,  a  rider  upon  an  aas  and  a  rider  upon  a  oameL ; 
and  he  hearkened  diligently  and  with  mneh  heed."  None  of  the 
abore  paiaages  aflfect,  in  any  way,  the  prophecy  contained  therein* 
Them  can  be  no  donbt  that,  of  the  two  riders  represented  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  as  being  the  restorers  of  the  true  worship 
of  the  Godhead,  the  rider  upon  the  ass  is  Jesus  Christ,  because 
he  80  made  his  entry  into  Jerusalem ;  and  that  by  the  rider 
npon  a  camel  is  meant  the  Prophet  of  Arabia^  of  which  eoontry 
the  eamel  is  the  charaeteristic  eonveyanoe, 

SSTBHTH. 

Tm/m  XeKdKqiM  {ffuv  trap  ifu»  ft/ivmir  i     vapdieKifrotf  rh 

Kara  Icoawrjv,  xiv.  25,  26.) 

"These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  being  yet  present  with 
you.   Bat  the  Comforter/  which  ie  the  Holy  Ghoet/  whom  the 

1  The  word  PankklM  (comforter),  we  prMOiiM,  wm really  PoriUatos (illiutrions), 
but  that  the  former  was  mistaken  for  the  latter,  as  is  amply  shown  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Horne,  in  his  Introdaction  to  the  "  Critical  stody  oi  the  Soriptorea,"  a  few  reaaooa 
for  which  we  quote  here  below  ^ — 

*'KnoTO  or  impoffsotioiM  in  tho  mimiioript)  from  wUcili  ft  tenuorilMr  ooplodf  we 

further  sourco  of  yarious  readings. 

*'  BosidoB  tho  mistnkffl  arising  from  tho  strokes  of  certain  letters  being  faded  or 
erased,  others  of  a  cunliary  nature  may  arise  from  tho  transparency  of  the  paper  or 
TeDom,  whonoo  tho  stroko  of  a  letter  on  one  wde  of  the  leaf  may  eeem  to  be  a  put 
of  a  letter  on  the  other  side  of  the  leaf,  and  thus  different  words  may  be  prodoeed. 

"  A  third  source  of  various  readings  is  critical  c  inioi^tare,  or  an  intended  improre- 
ment  of  the  original  text.  In  reading  the  works  of  an  author  of  known  literary 
repntation^  we  aaevibe  grpmaaattcal  or  orthographical  errors,  if  any  are  to  he  fomid* 
niher  to  a  mtatalie  of  the  printer  than  to  a  want  of  knowledge  in  the  writer.  In 
tho  same  manner  tho  transcriber  of  amnnnscript  nttribntos  the  fanltRof  his  oripinal 
to  tho  errors  of  a  former  copj-ist,  and  altera  thorn  as  ho  suppoaos  they  were  written 
by  the  author.  But  if  he  carries  his  critical  conjectures  too  far,  he  falls  himself 
into  tiie  enrar  whieh  he  iBteoded  to  aToid.   Thia  may  be  done  in  Tarioua  way*. 

**  (1)  Thus,  the  transcriber  may  take  an  expression  to  be  faulty  which  in  reality 
is  not  BO,  or  ho  may  mistake  the  sense  of  tho  anthor,  and  suppose  ho  has  discovered 
a  grammatical  error,  when  in  fact  he  himself  construes  falsely— or  the  grammatical 
error  intonded  to  be  eerreeted  proeeeded  feom  the  anilior  himielf  , 

"(2)  Farther,  eome  eritioal  oopyieta  have  not  only  oorreoted  nngraamatieal  or 
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Father  will  send  in  m^-  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and 
hring  all  things  to  yonr  remembrance,  whatfioeyer  I  have  said 
unto  you"  (John  xiv.  26,  26). 

^  /m)  ifirihJ^  o  TtapQiehfroi  chic  AflSovrcu  jyifir 
{Eaera  Ittannp^,  XTi.  7). 

'* NeverthelesB  I  tell  you  the  truth;  It  is  expedient  for 
you  that  I  go  away  :  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will 
not  come  unto  you:  bat  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  onto  you" 

(John  xvi.  7). 

We  have  not  the  least  donbt  thai  the  word  irapoKKsfrtK,  ren- 
dered in  the  English  Bible,  Comforter,  was  not  the  one  uttered 

iBMOvrKto  wprwilaiMi,  Inl  htm  wm  Mnvntid  inelegant  into  elegant  phraBos ;  and 
thay  hare  likewiae  omitted  vordathala^ppMredtotbem  raperflaoiia,  orlJie  differeDoe 

of  which  they  did  not  understand. 

"(3)  Of  all  the  sources  of  various  lertionstho  mo5?t  am plo,  according  to  Micbaolia. 
and  the  moBt  productive  of  aporioua  passages  ia  tho  New  Testament,  is  the  practice 
of  elteriiv  peiaUel  penigee  io  ee  to  reader  mere  perfeel  their  eeoformity  to  eaeh 
other.  The  Qeepeb  la  particular  have  sufTered  in  this  way;  and  St.  Paol's 
Epistles  Lave  very  fre<iaently  been  interpolated,  in  order  to  make  bin  ([imtiitions 
from  tho  Old  Testament  harmonise  with  the  Septuagint  Teraion,  where  they  diiiored 
from  the  exaet  vorde  of  tiie  letlmr. 

*'(4)  LeeUy,  aeme  eritiee  have  altered  the  New  Teetmeat  fai  eeafovmity  to  the 
Vnlgato  vfTsions,  and  thus  produced  various  readings. 

"  Wilful  corruptions,  in  order  to  servo  tho  purposes  of  a  party,  whether  Orthodox 
or  Heterodox,  are  another  source  of  rarions  readings. 

**  It  to  a  f aet  that  eeme  eomgilte  Aoee  Aem  Aa^Mciiy  auA 
OhAocAhc,  ami  have  subsequently  been  prt/erred,  what  so  madtf  m  order  fe  fimmr  torn 
neeirtd opinion,  or  to  prrrlmie  an  ohjrriion  agaimt  it." 

*  The  explanatory  phrase,  or  the  words  used  in  opposition — which  is  the  Hotg 
Gkott  doee  sot  npix>ar  to  have  heeo  eentained  ia  the  origiaal  tezt^  ae  ao  whom 
else  ia  the  Gospel  the  use  of  a  similar  mode  of  explanation  is  to  bo  found.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Home,  in  hi'?  Introduction  to  the  "Critical  Study  of  the  Srrijiturcs."  tav'^ : — 

"Lastly,  the  iguoniuoo  or  negligence  of  tranuoribers  has  been  a  most  fruitful 
soorce  of  various  readiags,  by  their  mistaking  margiaal  aolee  or  aeliolia  for  a  part 
of  the  teat.  It  wae  aot  aaaeoai,  la  aaeieat  aiaaoeoriple,  to  write  ia  the  OHUgia  aa 
eofllaaation  of  difficult  passages,  or  a  word  synonymous  to  that  in  the  test|  bat 
more  usual  and  more  easily  understood,  or  with  the  intent  of  pupj  l yiii^'  a  seeming 
deficiency,  any  or  all  which  might,  in  the  copies  taken  from  the  manuscript  in 
whioh  theee  aetia  were  wTitt«^  he  eerily  obtraded  iato  the  text  iteelt**  We  an 
therefore  of  epfafoB  that  the  eaqpknatory  pluaee  above  alhided  to  was  origiaaDy  a 
n<*to.  nnd  not  a  port  of  the  tMt|  Mid  that  it  mw  eoBtooBdod  witb  the  lattOT  bf  oomo 
igaoraat  copyist. 
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by  Jms  Ohrist^  bat  that  it  was  fnpuckuw^iUuHriaui  or 
fMiMMMef— answering  in  every  respect  to  the  Arabic  word  ,xa^\ 

(Ahmed) ;  but  as  this  is  a  question  much  discussed  by  literary 
men  of  note,  it  will  therefore  suflSce  for  us  to  lay  before  our 
readers,  on  the  present  occasion,  some  of  their  remarks  thereon. 
8ir  William  Muir  says  that  "  the  roord  Ahmed  must  have 
oeeurred  by  mistake  in  same  earfy  ArMc  inmslatum  of  the 
Qospd  if  St,  John  for  *tks  Cottforter^-^vtpuckuTOi  for 
wuptuckqrQ^^or  was  forged  as  sueh  hy  some  ignorant  or  de^ 
signiny  monk  in  Mahomet's  time.  Hence  the  partiality  for  the 
name,  which  was  held  to  be  a  prophecy  of  Mahomet."  (Biog. 
Mah.  vol.  i.,  p.  17,  note).  If,  however,  we  were  to  believe,  aa 
Sir  William  says,  that  some  designing  monk  did  indeed  lOBas 
tke  word,  then  it  mu^  be  admUed  that  thb  Sobifturbb  wbbb 

CORBVPTBD  BT  THB  GhBISTIAB  MONKS. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Mr.  Godfrey 
Higgins.    We  have  quoted  his  remarks  word  for  word: — 

"  It  was  the  universal  tradition,  as  well  aa  the  words  of  the 
record,  the  Gospel  Histories,  that  Jesus,  before  His  ascension, 
promised  His  disciples  that  he  would  send  a  person  to  them,  in 
some  capacity  or  other ;  the  Greek  of  our  Gospels  says,  as  a 
napaKikiirroi,  translated,— Comforter. 

"The  Mohammedans  maintained,  and  yet  maintain,  that 
Mohammed  was  this  person  foretold  by  Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  as  Cyrus  was  by  Isaiah — both  by  name;  that  he  was 
called  by  Josiis,  not  by  a  word  which  ought  to  be  rciidored  in 
the  Greek  language,  as  in  our  Gospel  Histories,  TrapattXip^o^i,  but 
irepueXuT^f  which  means  not  Comforter,  bat  famous,  or  illus- 
irious,  and  which  in  Arabic  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Mo-> 
hammed;  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Christians  (John  xir.  16,  26, 
zv.  86,  and  zvi.  7)  had  originally  the  latter  of  those  words,  bnt  that 
it  was  corrupted  to  disguise  the  truth.  They  also  allege  that  the 
Christians  cannot  deny  that  there  are  corruptions,  or  various 
readings,  in  their  present  copies,  and  they  say  that  all  the  auU^ 
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graphs  were  destroyed  to  conceal  this  passage.  The  fact  of  the 
loss  of  the  aatographs  cannot  be  denied,  and  is  a  fact  very 
difficult  satisfactorily  to  account  for ;  and  as  for  aucient  copiee, 
there  does  not  exist  one  before  the  sixth  century. 

"  In  leply  to  this  U  will  be  said,  that  it  may  be  proTed, 
by  paasagea  in  Tertnllian  and  other  andent  Mtm,  that  the 
trae  reading  of  the  Gbepd  Histories  was,  anciently,  long  before 
the  time  of  Mohammed,  as  it  is  now,  and,  therefore,  that  they 
have  not  been  corrupted.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that 
the  works  of  these  ancient  fathers  have  not  been  corrupted,  which 
they  may  have  been.  Those  who  would  destroy  the  ancient 
manascripts  of  the  Qospel  Histories  woold  not  soniple  at  re* 
writing  a  skin  of  parohment  on  which  an  andent  father^s  worii 
was  written;  and  it  is  admitted  by  the  first  divines  of  the 
Christians  that  they  have  beeneorraptedto  senre  other  purposes ; 
and  those  who  would  do  it  in  one  case  would  do  it  in  another. 
That  the  word  being  confessed  to  be  Hebrew,  if  it  be  wrong 
written,  it  is  much  more  lilLely  that  the  early  Christian  writers 
— ^nateU  Uart  upon  ^orM— should  lie  to  serre  their  own 
pnrposes,  than  that  8t.  John,  n  Hebrew,  nnderstanding  both 
Hebrew  and  Qreek  (eren  without  allowing  to  him  the  gift  of 
tongues),  should  have  made  a  mistake  and  rendered  the  word 
by  wrong  Greek  letters— «X»/to9,  instead  of  ^Xvro?— and  that, 
therefore,  it  follows  that  the  text  of  John  has  been  corrupted. 

**  They  further  add,  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  person 
was  expected  by  great  nnmbers  of  Christians,  in  accordance 
with  the  prophecy,  from  a  Tery  early  period,  which  shows 
that  the  constmction  pnt  on  the  passage  in  the  Acts  by  the 
Bomaa  Choreh  and  by  Protestants  was  not  general.  Of  thiSy 
Montanus,  in  the  second  century,  earlier  than  Tertullian,  fur- 
nishes an  example.  He  was  considered  by  his  followers  to  be 
the  promised  per.-jon,  wliicli  afforded  to  \m  opponents  an  oppor- 
tunity for  propagating  the  unfounded  and  malicious  report  that 
he  pcetended  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost   That  it  was  to  meet  these 
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penons,  partienlftrly  Montanas,  that  the  Ghwpel  Uistones  were 

falsified,  long  before  the  real  true  Paraclete,  or  Periclytc,  as 
Mohammed,  by  his  success,  is  proved  to  have  been.  That  after 
the  time  of  Montanus,  but  long  before  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
Manes  was  alao  held  by  hia  followen— who  constituted,  aa  M. 
Beanaobro  has  pfoved,  a  great»  learned,  and  powerfol  aeet— to 
be  the  promised  peiaon.  These  persons  seem,  of  all  others,  to 
have  been  the  most  likely  to  have  understood  the  language  in 
which  Jesus  spoke ;  aud  they  could  uot  discover  the  person  in 
the  twelve  tongues  of  fire.  But  the  result  proved  that  Manes 
was  not  the  person,  and  that  his  followers  were  mistaken, 

''They  also  add  that  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Chris- 
tiana might  have  preserved  the  precious  autographs,  if  they  had 
thought  proper,  aa  easily  aa  they  have  preserved  the  rdics  of 
great  numbers  of  saints—the  remains  of  St.  John  the  Baptiat, 
tiie  Virgin,  the  bodies  of  St.  Peter,  Paul,  <&c.— all  of  which  are 
to  be  seen  every  day  in  Italy. 

"The  Mohammedans,  who  must  be  heard  in  this  case,  will 
not  fail  to  press  upon  the  Ghiistians  that  all  the  manuscripts 
were  destroyed  or  falsified  to  conceal  this  mistranslation ;  that  if 
they  were  not,  why  were  they  destroyed?  and  the  Ghiiathina 
will  be  put  to  no  little  difficulty  to  find  a  satisfactory  anawer ; 
fbr  the  (het  of  the  destruction  of  the  manuscripts  cannot  be 
denied,  as  they  do  not  exist.  But  they  will  go  furtlicr,  and 
allege  that,  taking  the  Christians  on  their  own  p^round,  that  a 
Comforter  was  promised,  it  is  a  mere  abuse  of  language  to  say 
that  the  appearance  of  the  twelve  tongues  of  fire  can  be  this 
person ;  that,  in  fhc^  Mohammed  anawers  to  this  person,  and 
that  there  neyer  has  been  any  one  but  who  does.  That  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  book  of  the  Christians,  itself  by  no 
means  says  or  implies  that  the  filling  of  the  Apostles  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  the  sending  of  the  Comforter  promised,  and  that 
the  language  will  warrant  no  such  conclusion. 

"  That  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  this  Comforter  or  Parar 
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cletos  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  Apostles,  but  that  certainly 
a  cloven  fiery  toDgue  settliug  upon  each  Apostle,  commu- 
nicatiiig  to  them  at  that  moment  the  power  of  apeaking  all 
languages,  would  appear,  to  a  person  whose  mind  was  not  pre- 
jndieed  by  edaeation,  to  he  a  strange  way  for  a  person  to  come ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  mere  endowment  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
this  eonid  not  be  necessary,  because  it  appears  from  the  22nd 
verse  of  the  20th  chapter  of  John,  that  Je3U3  himself  had  already 
endowed  them  with  this  gift  a  little  before  His  Ascension,  not 
two  months  before  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking. 

"  That  the  Book  of  the  Acta  nowhere  sajrs  that  these  fiery 
tongues,  giTing  them  the  power  of  speaking  all  languages,  was  the 
promised  Comforter,  which  it  would  ha^e  done  if  bo  they  had  been. 

If,  in  answer  to  this,  it  be  said  tliat  the  gilia  related  in 
Matthew,  and  the  endowment  with  the  Holy  ^iiirit  recorded  in 
the  22nd  verse  of  the  20th  chapter  of  John,  were  only  temporary 
and  were  withdrawn,  the  Mohammedan  will  reply  that  this  is  a 
mere  snbtorfuge  not  warranted  by  the  text  or  context.  These 
passages  torn  the  sacred  hook  of  the  Christians,  the  Moham- 
n«dans  haye  a  right  in  argument  to  quote  against  them,  though 
they  do  not  admit  their  authority. 

The  argument  of  the  Mohammedans  respecting  the  trans- 
lation of  the  word  into  7rapaK\vTo<;  instead  of  Trapa/cX/^ro?  re- 
ceived a  strong  support  from  the  mode  adopted  by  tJt.  Jerome 
in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  in  rendering  it  by  the  Latin  word  Para- 
clitus,  instead  of  Paracletua.  This  shows  that  the  copy  fW>m 
which  St.  Jerome  translated  must  have  had  the  word  vaptuchnof, 
and  not  vapattXirrof,  This  also  strongly  supports  the  Moham- 
medan assertion  relating  to  the  destruction  of  the  old  manuscripts. 

Upon  the  meaning  of  this  word  7rapaK\r)To<i  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion  has  arisen  among  divines.  The  celebrated 
Michaelis  says,  'Emesti  has  very  properly  remarked,  that  it 
signifies  neither  Advocate  nor  Comforter;'  and  adds  '£<go 
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oartiflBfannm  arbitlor  wapmdarrw,  ubi  de  Spiritn  Baiiflto  dieitiir* 
nibil  fllittd  eignifieftreqiiamdoetorem,  magistram,  dlviniBTeritatif 

intcrpretem.'  I  agree  with  him  in  his  opinion  of  the  impropriety 
of  tliG  common  translation,  thongli,  instead  of  Doctor  or  Magister, 
I  would  rather  use— Monitor.  The  meaning  which  he  haa  giTea 
it  has  beea  adopted  by  many,  yet  his  mode  of  demonstration  is 
Bomevrhat  extraordinary ;  for,  instead  of  attempting  to  disoover 
wofMKktfm  in  a  classie  aathor,  and  explain  its  meaning  from 
aetoal  use,  he  has  recourse  to  the  yerb  fW>m  which  it  is  derived, 
and  the  assistance  of  a  pretended  Hebraism. 

**  Respecting  this  word  the  learned  and  venerable  Bishop 
Marsh  observes,  '  We  have  the  choice,  then,  of  three  interpreta- 
tions of  7ra/3iucXi7T09— 1,  that  of  Advocate,  its  classical  sense,  and 
adopted  by  the  Greek  Fathen;  2,  that  of  Interpres,  giren  by 
fimesti,  and  grounded  on  the  aathoritj  of  the  Chaldee  word 
tthsF^  which  admits  that  sense,  and  was  probably  used  by 
Ohnst  himself;  3,  that  of  Monitor,  adopted  by  our  author,  on 
the  authority  of  a  passage  in  Philo.*  Hence  it  is  very  evident 
that  great  uncertainty  and  doubt  hang  over  the  meaning  of  this 
celebrated  word,  and  of  the  nature  of  this  messenger  which  Jesus 
promised  to  send.   This,  I  think,  cannot  be  denied. 

"  Of  the  Gospel  of  Barnabas  Mr.  Sale  says,  in  the  Preface 
to  his  tianslatbn  of  the  Koran,  page  96 '  This  Book  appears 
to  be  or^^al  forgery  of  the  Mohammedans,  though  they 
have  no  doubt  interpolated  and  altered  it  since,  the  better 
to  serve  their  purpose ;  and  in  particular,  instead  of  the  Para- 
clete, or  Comforter,  they  have,  in  this  Apocryphal  Gospel, 
inserted  the  word  Periclyte— that  is,  the  famous  or  illustrious — 
by  which,  they  pretend,  their  Prophet  was  foretold  by  name, 
that  being  the  signification  of  Mohanuned  in  Arabio ;  and  this 
they  say  to  justify  that  passage  of  the  Koran  where  Jesus  Christ 
is  formally  assorted  to  have  foretold  his  coming  under  his  other 
name  of  Ahmed,  which  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as 
Mohammed,  and  of  the  same  import.' 
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"  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  word,  as  written  by  Bishop 
Marsh,  and  as  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  must  have  been 
used  (as  he  observes)  by  Jesus  Christ,  appears  strongly  to 
support  the  assertion  of  the  Mohammedans,  as  here  stated  by 
the  Tery  learned  Mr.  Sale.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Moham- 
medans haye  as  mnch  right  to  render  this  word  by  the  word 
Peridite  or  Periclyte  as  the  GhristiaDS  have  by  the  word 
Paraclete.  Nay,  more :  I  maintain  that  the  bsilanee  of  proba* 
bility  is  on  the  side  of  the  Mohammedans,  because  the  Christians 
cannot  be  justified  in  rendering  the  Chaldee  jod  in  the  last 
syllable  by  the  Greek  letters  e  or  i)  instead  of  the  letter  t. 

"  The  Chaldee  i  or  jod  is  the  tenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and 
has  the  power  in  notation  of  number  ten ;  and  it  onght,  if  the 
word  is  to  be  literally  transferred  from  one  langvage  to  another, 
to  be  rendered  by  the  letter  in  the  Greek  which  stands  for  the 
number  ten,  and  was  originally  the  tenth  in  the  alphabet  before 
the  Greeks  lo-^t  the  dtgamma,  as  I  have  abundantly  proved  in 
my  Kssay  on  the  *  Celtic  Druids.* 

"  But  I  go  further  than  this,  and  I  say  that  if  the  word 
used  by  Jesus  was  tlhjT%,  PBQLIT,  and  that  this  word  does 
mean,  as  Mr.  Sale  says,  illustrions,  then  that  the  translation  of 
it  into  the  Greek  word  mpaiihrn^  is  wrong  (a  yaiions  reading), 
and  that  all  the  translations  of  both  Bishop  Marsh  and  Emesti 
are  wrong,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  rendered  by  a  term  answering 
to  the  word  illustrious,  which  of  course  must  be  TrepixXuroft, 

**  Bui  this  ought  not  to  be  translated  a  Paraclete,  as  a 
proper  name,  but  a  name  of  deseription,  as  the  Mohammedans 
do,  vis.,  Ubtstrious,  If  this  were  a  Chaldee,  Hebrew,  or  Arable 
word,  used  by  Jesus,  it  ought  to  have  the  sense  given  to  it 
which  the  word  in  those  langnages  means.  If  it  be  a  Chaldee 
word  derived  from  an  Arabic  root,  then  it  ought  to  be  rendered 
in  the  meaning  which  the  Arabic  root  conveys,  and  then  it 
would  be  illustrious,  or  an  illustrious  person. 

If  my  reader  will  turn  to  his  Scapula^  he  will  see  that 
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the  word  Kkm^  is  mod  for  an  iUoatiioiu  man,  both  by  Hom«r 
and  Hcfliod.  Thus,  I  think,  there  is  qmte  plansibility  enough 
in  the  argnment  of  the  Mohammedans  to  render  it  no  way 

wonderful  that  there  should  be  much  difficulty  in  convincing 
them  that  they  are  wrong.  This  is  fiaying  the  least.  But  I 
hare  not  seen  their  argument  refuted. 

"The  following  is  the  passage  which  the  Mohammedans 
say  was  ezpnnged '  And  when  Jesns,  the  son  of  Mary,  said, 
0  children  of  Israel,  yerily  I  am  the  Apostle  of  God  sent  nnto 
you,  confirming  the  Law  whieh  was  delivered  before  me,  and 
bringing  good  tidings  of  an  Apostle  who  shall  come  after  me, 
and  whose  name  shall  be  Ahmed.' 

"But  I  have  something  still  more  to  say  respecting  this 
celebrated  word  PEQLIT.  It  is  admitted  by  Bishop  Marsh,  on 
anthority  not  to  be  disputed,  when  quoted  in  argnment  by  a 
Mohammedan,  that  it  is  a  Gyro-Ghaldee  word,  or  an  Arabic 
word,  not  Ghreek.  One  or  both  of  these  languages  must  have 
been  spoken,  or  at  least  understood,  by  Mohammed,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Greek  translation  of  the  word 
would  ever  become  a  subject  of  discussion  by  him.  What  had 
he  to  do  in  Arabia  with  Grkek  tra>'slation8  of  the  speeches 
of  Jesus  ?  What  had  they  to  do  there  ?  Of  what  use  could  they 
be  to  people  who  did  not  understand  a  word  of  them,  but  who 
understood  the  original  spoken  by  Jesus?  He  would  take  the 
word  as  handed  down  to  him  by  tradition,  or,  if  written.  In  the 
word  named  by  Mr.  Sale,  which  meant — illuetrious,  and  ho  pro- 
bably never  inquired  any  further.  IIow  absurd  to  siipjiose  that 
he  would  go  to  writings  in  a  foreign  language  to  explain  to  him 
the  meaning  of  a  word  in  his  own  1  He  received  the  word  as  a 
human  person,  like  many  other  sects  in  that  day,  and  would  as 
little  allow  it  to  mean  the  third  person  of  a  Trinity  as  the 
Unitarians  do  at  this  day.  It  is  even  possible  that  he  might 
receive  it  in  the  sense  of— illustrious,  and  might  never  have  any 
doubt  or  dispute  on  the  subject." 
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ElOHTH. 

JU  ISo^       4rirD0TlXXi»  rifif  hwff^hif  toO  warp^  pmt  Hi 

^imfuv  4(  vyjrov^.    (Kara  Aowew,  xziy.  49.) 

'*  And  behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you  : 
but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  until  ye  be  endued  mih 
power  from  on  high  "  (Luke  xxiv.  49)* 

It  is  entirely  ineoneet  to  consider  tbe  above  passage  as 
meaning  that  the  firomise  of  Jesns  was  to  send  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  the  Apostles,  beeanse  the  fiiets  of  their  living  in  the  City  of 
Jerasalem,  and  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  no  neeessary 
dependence  upon,  or  connection  with,  each  other ;  since,  had  the 
Apostles  gone  out  of  the  city,  the  Holy  Ghost  would  have  come 
to  them  as  freely  as  if  they  had  remained  therein.  "  Tarry  ye 
In  the  City  of  Jerusalem/'  does  not  imply  that  they  mnst  not 
go  beyond  its  preeincts,  or  that  they  mnst  continue  to  dwell 
within  the  city,^inasmnch,  as  before  said,  their  living  within  or 
without  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

All  that  Jesus  meant  by  the  words  in  question  was,  that  they 
must  continue,  as  formerly,  to  revere  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  and 
turn  their  heads  towards  it  until  "  I  send  the  promise  of  my 
Father  upon  yon/'  and  "until  ye  be  endued  with  power  ftom 
on  high/' 

'  Thus  is  this  prophecy  fulfiUed  in  the  person  of  our  Prophet 
Mohammed,  after  whose  advent  the  reverence  which  hitherto  had 

been  paid  to  Jerusalem  was  transferred  to  that  of  the  iiouse  of 
God  erected  by  Abraham— the  Kaaba. 

Ninth. 

KaX  a>fU)X6yr)<r€,  teal  ovk  ijpvi^afro.  koi  MfxoXoyrjaeVf  "Or*  ovk 
tifii  iyat  6  Xpurro^,    KaX  ^pumfiaav  avrov  Ti  ovv ;  'Hxiw;  eZ  «rv ; 

oSvauT^      ft ;  bo &ir&icptfftp ^ftof  raSf  w^^«iviv  i)/m«.  WX^yeif 

"Eitnjt  *Eya}  '(fxoinj  fionwm  hf     ^HiMfk  M^mm 
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TTjv  oSotf  Kvplov!  Kado)<;  elirev  'Haata^i  6  7rpo<f>^T7j<{.  Kal  ol  airea' 
TdKfitivoi  i^aav  ix  rSiv  ^apunumv.  koX  ripwrrqaav  axnov,  koX  ehrov 

6  wpo^iiffnf^*    (Kara  InamnfPt  L 
''And  he  confessed,  uid  denied  not;  bnt  confessed,  I  am 

not  the  Christ.   And  they  asked  him,  What  then  ?   Art  thon 

Eliaa?  And  he  saith,  I  am  not.  Art  thou  that  prophet?  Aud  he 
answered,  No.  Then  said  they  unto  him,  Who  art  thon?  that 
we  may  give  an  answer  to  them  that  sent  us.  What  sayest  thoa 
of  thyself?  He  said,  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wil- 
demessi  Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  said  the  prophet 
Esaias*  And  they  which  were  sent  were  of  the  Pharisees.  And 
they  asked  him,  and  said  nnto  him,  Why  haptizest  thon  then, 
ii  il.uu  ho  not  that  Christ,  nor  Eliaa,  neither  that  prophet 
(John  i.  20-25.) 

In  the  ahove-quoted  passage  three  prophets  arc  referred  to — 
one,  Elias  ;  the  other,  Christ ;  and  the  third — "  that  prophet." 
All  the  Jews  beUeved  that  the  prophet  Blias  was  not  dead,  but 
only  concealed  from  mortal  view.  As  for  Christ  (the  Messiah), 
they  believed,  and  still  do  believe,  that  He  will  come  one  day  or 
other ;  hut,  from  the  passage  above,  it  appears  that  they  mnst 
have  heen  expecting-  another  prophet  hesides  Jesus  Christ — a 
prophet  so  conspicuous  that  to  designate  liim  hy  a  mere  pronoun 
— thatt  instead  of  by  name—wixs  quite  sufficient,  Tliis  illus- 
trious prophet  was  none  other  bat  he  respecting  whom  God  said 
unto  Moses,  "I  will  raise  up  a  prophet  from  among  their 
brethren,  like  unto  thee of  whom  Solomon  said,  My  beloved 
is  white  and  ruddy  • . .  Tea,  he  is  altogether  hvely  {the  praised^ 
0^^-*).  This  is  my  beloved,  and  this  is  my  friend alluding 
to  whom  the  prophet  Haggai  said,  "The  desire  (the  praise — 
ssa^)  of  all  nations  sliall  come."  This  renowned  Prophet, 
we  repeat,  was  Mohammed  4Jl6  ^^jb^ar^),  the  last, 
and,  of  all,  the  greatest. 

mriuui  AvniHf  i-iumtkii,  tuuLxntBuT 
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ESSAY 

oir 

SHAKKI-SADAR  MB  MEKAJ, 

THAT  II» 

THE  SPLITTtNG  (OPEN)  OF  THE  CHEST  OF  MOHAMM£D; 
AKD  HIS  NIQHT  JOURNEY. 


Thb  dieamstaneeB  which  fona  the  subject  of  our  preeent 
Eflflay  have  been  yery  minutely  investigated  and  treated  by 
many  learned  divines,  both  as  regaids  the  troth  of  the  facts 

themselves  and  the  accuracy  of  the  language  in  which  they 
haye  been  described.  But,  unfortunately,  these  commentators, 
by  their  far-fetched  expositions  and  absurd  reasonings,  increased 
the  obscority,  instead  of  removing  doabt  or  correcting  error. 

Borne  of  the  early  writers  on  the  subject  have,  nevertheless, 
interpreted  the  passages  which  describe  these  events,  according 
to  their  primitive  significations. 

We  are  enjoined  by  the  Holy  Koran  to  believe  implicitly  that 
all  the  circuiij stances  of  tlie  Mcraj  and  of  the  Shakki-sadar  are 
true,  and  to  consider  them  as  undeniable  revelations.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  that  had  for  so  long  a  time  commanded  and 
absorbed  the  strict  attention  of  the  whole  Mohammedan  literary 
world  was  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  occorrences  so  reported. 
For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  answering  it  satisfactorily,  we 
shall  conmience  by  quoting  such  pasesages  of  the  Holy  Koran 
as  relate  thereto. 

First :  *'  Have  we  not  opened  thy  breast  ? "  (chap.  xciv.  1). 
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Second  :  "  Praise  be  unto  biin  who  transported  his  servant, 
by  night,  from  the  sacred  temple  of  Mecca  to  the  farther  temple 
of  Jerasalem,  the  circuit  of  which  we  have  blessed  that  we  might 
show  some  of  our  sigoB ;  for  God  ia  he  who  heareth  and  seeth" 
(chBp.  zvii,  1). 

Third :  "  We  have  ^poiiited  the  yithn  which  we  haye  showed 
thee"  (cbap*  zvii.  6S). 
Fourth:  "By  the  star,  when  it  setteth,  your  eompanion, 

Mohammed,  erreth  not ;  nor  is  he  led  astray ;  neither  doth  he 
speak  of  his  own  will.  It  is  no  otlier  than  a  revelation  wliich 
hath  beea  revealed  unto  him.  One  mighty  in  power,  endued 
with  understanding,  taught  it  him,  and  he  appeared  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  horison.  Afterwards  he  approached  the 
F^het»  and  near  onto  him,  nntil  he  was  at  the  distance  of  two 
bows'  length  from  him,  or  yet  nearer,  and  he  reTCsled  nnto  his 
servant  that  which  he  revealed.  The  heart  of  Mohammed  did 
not  falsely  represent  that  which  he  saw.  Will  ye,  therefore, 
dispute  with  him  concerning  that  which  he  saw  ?  lie  also'  saw 
him  another  time  by  the  lote-tree,  beyond  which  there  is  no 
passing ;  near  it  is  the  garden  of  eternal  abode.  When  the  lote- 
tree  covered  that  which  it  covered,  his  eyesight  tamed  not  aside, 
neither  did  it  wander,  and  he  really  beheld  some  of  the  graatest 
signs  of  his  Loid"  (chap.  liiL  M8). 

Of  the  above  passages  the  first  alone  is  relative  to  Shakki- 
sadar,  while  all  the  rest  are  concerning  the  nocturnal  journey. 
It  is  quite  evident  that,  in  the  first  passage,  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  incision  made  in  the  chesty  its  real  (and  figurative)  mean- 
ing bemg,  as  most  of  the  comrnentatoiahfw  suggested,  tha  "en- 
laiging  it  to  lasaiiii  tnitii,  and  wisdom,  and  revelation." 

sftrif  now  proceed  to  consider  those  hadeeses  and  tndilioQS 
which  treat  of  the  Bhakki-fladar  and  the  Meraj ;  bat  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  of  them  are  entirely  at  variance  one  with 

>  The  abofe  portion  of  tho  pasBage  is  rekiiTe  to  tlM  tlflM  of  UohwuBMa^  VMett^ 
iag  th*  flnt  faviefaiyaii,  whil*  ibo  lAttar  it  n^Mtfav  the  moetnnial  joamoj. 
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aaoiher,  aod  stand  upon  no  reliable  anthorify,  and  are,  eonae- 

quently,  very  little,  if  at  all,  entitled  to  belief.  Hishamee  givei 
the  following  story,  as  related  by  llalimah :  "Halimah  said, 
Mohammed  was  playing  one  day  with  his  foster  brother  and 
sister  among  the  cattle  by  the  house,  and  suddenly  they  came 
runuing  to  me,  and  cried  oat  that  two  white-robed  peraonagefl 
had  caught  hold  of  thehr  Koieiflh  hrother,  and  had  cat  open  his 
bodj.  I  and  my  husband  went  to  the  spot  and  fonnd  the  lad 
pale  aod  afttghted.  We  embraced  the  boy,  and  asked  him  the 
cause  of  his  excitement.  Thereon  he  replied  that  two  persona, 
clad  in  white  garments,  approached  him,  and  having  laid  him 
upon  his  back,  opened  his  heart,  and  took  something  out  of  it, 
he  was  ignorant  what." 

The  following  is  another  parable  given  by  Hishamee,  who 
adduces  no  authority  for  it»  but  merely  says  that  it  had  been 
told  by  some  learned  men. 

Some  persons  aiked  Mohammed  to  narrate  something  con- 
cerning himself.  The  Prophet  thereon  replied :  "  I  am  the 
realization  of  the  blessings  which  God  promised  to  shower  down 
upon  Ishmael,  and  I  am  the  person  foretold  by  Christ.  When 
I  was  in  the  womb,  my  mother  perceived  that  a  light  issued 
from  her  by  which  the  palaces  of  Syria  were  illuminated.^  One 
day  I  was  feeding  the  cattle,  along  with  my  foster  brethren,  and 
suddenly  two  persons,  having  white  raiment  on,  and  holding  in 
their  hands  a  golden  dish  filled  with  water  and  snow,  came  near 
me,  and  having  laid  me  uii  the  ground,  cut  open  my  chest,  and 
having  taken  out  my  heart,  opened  it  also,  and  pressed  out  from 
it  one  black  drop.  Ailer  which  they  washed  the  heart  and  the 
cheat  with  water  and  snow,  until  they  were  cleansed.*  One  of 

*  Thi«  tradition  hu  been  mentionod  on  the  anthority  of  Ilbuz,  son  of  Snriah,  in 
the  ShAnbsunnat ;  bat  the  fint  hsdl  u  only  related,  and  the  latter  one,  rei^iecUiig 
a*  ^pltMAiy  ^Mf  «A«<,  b  Bol  to  «•  ml  wik-^A»  Jr(i^ 

'  The  tndition,  related  by  Darmi,  respecting  the  Prophet's  being  weighed, 
makea  no  mention  of  the  Shakki-$«uUir,  nor  do©«  it  anywhere  say  that  the  act  of 
weighing  took  place  at  Halima'a  house.    It  runs  in  this  wise :  *'  Abndhar-OhafEari 
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them  asked  tlie  other  to  weigh  me  against  ten  persons,  whom  I 
outweighed ;  then  he  weighed  me  against  one  hundred  persons, 
but  I  outweighed  them  all;  whereon  one  of  them  said  to  the  other, 
'  Let  him  go,  for  were  you  to  weigh  him  against  all  the  world, 
he  would  not  be  found  wanting.' "  i 

Wakedee  also  records  these  two  traditions.  As  all  Christians 
believe  that  the  books  of  OhronieleSi  Kings,  Judges,  and  others 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  all  ofSier  historical  portions  of 
the  Hiblc,  iire  as  true  as  tlie  revealed  part  of  it,  and  are  free  from 
all  mistakes  or  errors,  so  do  they  think  that  the  Mohammedans 
aleo  believe  their  traditions  and  hadeeses  to  be  true,  and  without 
any  error ;  and  having  thus  drawn  a  conclusion  from  false  pre- 
misses, they  have  vented  upon  Islam  the  mo^t  cutting  sarcasms 
and  the  bitterest  invecttves.  But  most  resiarkably  mistaken 
they  are,  for  we  Mohammedana  look  upon  our  traditions  and  ^ 
hadeeses  in  the  same  light  as  we  do  other  histories  or  chronicles, 
and  consider  them  to  be  equally  liable  to  error.  In  fact,  we 
only  accept  them  as  true  when  they  possess  sufficient  proof  of 
authenticity  to  justify  us  in  so  doing,  and  in  no  other  case. 
The  two  traditions,  quoted  above  from  Hishamee  and  Wakedee, 
are  far  from  being  considered  as  genuine.    Learned  writers 

stated  that  he  addressed  Mohammed,  sayiug :  '  0  messenger  of  Ood !  how  did  you 
come  to  know  to  a  oertainty  that  you  were  a  Prophet  ? '  Ho  replied  that  '  when  I 
mp  in  tiia  ^iHMk  of  MeoM,  two  ugaib  iron  onit  down  to  mo  t  ono  of  ttmn  de- 
scended right  upon  the  earth,  while  the  other  remained  half-way  hetwoen  the 
hoavons  and  earth  ;  and  one  of  them  said  to  the  other,  "This  is  the  Prophet  to 
whom  we  were  sent  by  Qod;"  thereupon  the  other  replied,  "  Yet,  verily,  this  is 
bo.**  Then  one  of  them  eddxeeeed  the  other,  saying,  "  Weigh  him  agaiaat  one  man 
from  emong  his  followers,"  and  I  ontwrigbt d  him.  After  that,  one  of  them  said  ^ 
to  tho  other,  "Weigh  him  against  ton  men  of  his  followers."  An<l  I  was  weighed 
against  ten  men,  and  was  not  ioajid  wanting.  After  that  one  of  thorn  said  to  the 
other,  "  Weigh  the  Prophet  of  Qed  affSnat  one  hnndzed  of  his  followws."  Then 
Agmhi  wee  I  weighed,  end  wee  heavier  Hum  they.  Then  one  eeid  to  the  otiier, 
•'Weigh  tho  Prophet  against  a  thouRnnd  men."  Anl  T  outvroiphrtl  thorn  all.  And, 
Torily,  you  may  woll  imnpino  that  their  scale,  on  acciiunl  of  itK  lij/htncsH,  canio  right 
above  my  head.  Then  one  of  tho  angels  addressed  tho  other,  saying,  "  Verily,  were 
yoA  to  weigh  Urn  agrinet  all  of  hte  foUoweie,  he  would  not  he  fonad  waatiag.*** 
Mishl(tt,BookssiT.oh.iLpt.S.  Thk  tradition,  like  that  of  HUiamee,iaiiiitrMt. 
wortlqr*  I 
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look  upon  them  as  utterly  ondeserviDg  of  ecedit,  and  as  ridien* 

louB  talcs  not  worth  a  straw,  and  only  fit  to  amose  the  ignorant ; 
Enropcan  critics  are  manifestly  wrong,  therefore,  in  making 
them  of  80  much  importance.  One  tradition  mentioned  by 
Moslem  deserves  the  attention  of  the  learned,  in  order  that  by 
their  investigations  it  may  he  proved  to  be  either  gennine  or 
Bpurioua ;  the  tradition  is  as  follows Anas  saysj  that  on  a 
eertain  day,  when  the  Prophet  was  playing  with  other  lads  in 
Meeea,  the  angel  Gabriel  came  to  him  and  eat  open  his  heart, 
and  having  taken  a  drop  out  of  it,  cxclaiuied  that  this  was  the 
share  of  Satan  out  of  thee;  he  then  washed  it  in  a  golden  dish 
with  the  Zemzem  water,  and  replaced  it  where  it  was  before. 
The  lads  went  running  to  his  foster-mother,  Zoaira^  and  told  her 
that  Mohammed  had  been  killed*  She  at  once  went  to  the  lad 
and  found  his  ooloor  pale.  Anas  affirms  that  he  himself  saw 
the  marks  of  the  suture  that  were  traceable  on  the  chest  of 
Mohammed." 

There  are  four  grounds  which  prove  this  tradition  to  be  spuri- 
ous ;  Jirsf,  that  by  the  same  Anas  the  same  event  is  related  to 
have  occurred  (at  a  diflerent  time  to  what  is  assigned  to  it  in 
the  above  tradition)  on  the  same  night  as  the  nocturnal  journey. 
There  is  every  appearance  that  this  tradition  was  morely  the 
portion  of  a  longer  one,  which  the  narrator  having  cut  off,  re- 
ported it  separately,  by  mistake.  Secondly,  that  Anas  says  that 
he  himself  saw  tlie  marks  of  suture  upon  the  Trophet's  chest. 
Now  tliis  is  impossible,  for  granting  that  the  event  occurred  as 
the  tradition  relates,  the  marks  could  not  be  noticeable,  for  the 
suture  was  not  that  of  a  surgeon.  It  is  one  of  the  rules  whereby 
to  judge  of  the  truth  of  a  tradition,  that  if  it  relates  a  thing  which 
is  contraiy  to  the  miracle  related  by  the  tradition,  such  tradip 
tion  is  spurious,  and  consequently  must  be  pronounced  apocry- 
phal. Thirdly,  that  Mohammed's  associates  have  described 
every  part  of  the  Prophet's  body  ;  but  they  have  nowhere  men- 
tioned that  the  marks  of  the  suture  were  visible  on  his  chest. 
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limrthfy,  Abu  was  not  present  at  the  time  wlien  the  event  took 
place,  nor  doea  be  name  tboae  peraona  throagh  wliom  he  re- 
ceived the  tradition. 

Thus  it  is  amply  proved  that  all  the  traditions  which  represent 
the  Shakki-sadar  to  have  taken  place  at  any  time,'  except  simul- 
taneously with  the  night  jonmeyi  are  nntrustworthy  in  toto,  and 
might  be  aafelj  rapndiated  aa  aporiona.  Thoae  tiaditioiia  which 
rqireaent  the  erent  aa  having  oeeonred  at  the  time  of  the  night 
journey,  will  he  notieed  under  that  head.  We  shall  previonalj 
discuss  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  latter  traditions. 

Our  Prophet  never  maintained,  nor  does  the  Holy  Koran 
anywhere  state,  that  his  (Mohammed's)  chest  was  actually 
opened,  and  that  Mohammed  actually  rode  upon  the  Burak  and 
ascended  to  the  heaveDs.*  On  the  oontraiy,  the  Holy  Koran 
dearly  states,  "we  have  appointed  the  mmn  whieh  we  hare 
ahown  thee."  Ibn  Abhaa  has  thos  oommented  upon  the  above 
Terse  of  the  Koran:  "The  dreams  mentioned  in  this  verse  are 
those  which  the  Prophet's  eye  saw  on  the  night  of  Meraj." 


'  It  is  mentionod  in  Mabawab  Lodoniiiyah,  that  tbe  eTent  of  Shakki-sadar 
oeonrred  ftw  Ubim.  Flnt^  when  the  ProplMl  liTtd  akiig  tritii  his  innt  HaUaiali. 

Secondly,  in  Mmok,  when  the  Ftophet  wm  ten  yeen  of  age.  Thirdfy,  in  llie  eeve 

of  Hera.  Fonrtlily.  On  tho  m^ht  of  the  Meraj  ;  and,  fiftlily.  nt  Bomo  othrr  tin^o. 
These  are  tbe  traditiona  which  excitod  langhtor  among  nil  loanjed  and  educated 
Mohammedans,  and,  in  fact,  the  uamo  of  nuxmivy  talos  bofits  thorn  much  more 
property  than  that  of  tndltloiM.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  he  more  inoomet  end 
more  unjust  than  to  say  that  Mohammedans  haye  tmj  faith  whatever  in  them. 

'  In  the  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  No,  254,  we  find  tbe  fo]loT?ing  remarks: 
— "  All  we  have  to  add  here  ia,  that  Mohammed  ie  not  to  bo  made  responaible  for 
■eiM  «f  Ui  entoinlle  aamiitn  tilin  iLe^  trii^omea  «bii  •Mbn— •  dMte  m 
grand  ae  any  in  the  wfaok  Divine  Comedy,— wfaleh  indeed  hae  vneoneeiouBly 

borrowed  qomc  "of  ita  richest  plumage  from  it— but  which  Mohamin6d|  Unfcll  h» 
wu  aiok  of  it,  insisted  en  esUiog  •  dmrntf  into  insipidity  end  driTsL" 
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Another  tradition,  mentioned  by  Katadah,  that  will  be  quoted 
hereafter,  says  that  "the  Prophet  was  lying  on  his  back."  The 
tradition  given  by  Hassan,  states  that  the  Prophet  said  that  "  the 
event  occurred  when  I  was  asleep."  The  tradition  of  Anas  has 
it  thai  the  Prophet  said  that "  at  that  moment  I  was  sleeping  in 
the  Kosqne  of  the  Kaaba,"  and  he  oondoded  the  narrative  by 
saying  that  "when  I  awoke  I  fbnnd  myself  on  the  same  spot." 
Ommi  Hamee  relates  in  her  tradition,  that  in  the  night  of  Meraj, 
the  Prophet  liaving  finished  his  prayer,  went  to  his  bed,  and  we 
awoke  him  in  tlie  morning.  Abd,  son  of  Homaid,  relates  that 
"  the  Prophet  either  said,  '  I  was  sleeping  or  half-sleeping.' " 
If  these  traditions  be  considered  as  anthentic,  then  there  cannot 
be  the  least  hesitation  hi  believing  that  the  night  jonmey  was 
nothing  but  a  vision  or  dream ;  bot  if  the  troth  of  these  tradi* 
tions  be  snspected,  In  that  case  also  ft  is  proved  that  in  the  life 
time,  at  least,  of  the  Prophet,  all  persons  believed  it  to  be  a 
vision.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  all  the  above-named  tradi- 
tionists,^  and  a  great  number  of  highly-learned  divines,  as  well 
as  Ommayah  and  Hozaifah,  the  most  trusted  of  the  companions 
of  oar  Prophety  have  all  nnanimonsly  declared  the  Meraj  to  have 
been  nothing  more  flian  a  tutoii. 

'  Some  persons  regarded  the  night  jonrncj  of  tht  Fkophet  as  no  other  than  ft 

Tision,  nnd  tlicy  hold  that  the  visions  of  Projibots  ar^  rqnnl  to  reality,  nnd  sr«» 
rcTuIatioDs.  .Muariab  was  likowiso  oi  the  same  couvictioa.  tSuiue  peritons  repre- 
sent Hassiui  to  hare  heliovcd  the  same,  while  ethers  assert  that  he  held  an  opinkwi 
qttiM  aiflhrant  from  Ite  ateft.  1I«haiWMa  Ite  UbA  baa  hinted  IIm  mbm. 

Mohammed  Ibni  Gan'or  wn'tos  in  hia  Commentarv  upon  the  TTi>!y  Koran,  that 
ttie  convioUoD  of  Hc/nifa  was  to  the  effect  that  the  night  journey  wa^  a  luere 
▼faion,  and  tiiat  Terily  it  dU  wmt  Mfw  bedQ^,  and  «hal  mhakaij  ha  parfonnad 
the  journey  in  a  Tisioo.  Tht  MM  bM  bMB  vttattd  taft  Ajatbft  aad  ^l«ftviah. 
(T«fiaar4«XAbaar.) 
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Some  doctors,  however,  who,  in  point  of  time,  flourished  after 
those  above-mentioned,  maintained  that  everything  stated  as 
haTing  occurred  during  the  Meraj,  was  in  the  body.  For  this 
aBsnmpiion  of  theirs  they  posseBS  no  anthorify,  either  from  the 
Holy  Koran,  or  from  the  badeeaes,  but  merely  asaerfc  it  after  a 
philological  and  somewhat  warm  discuBsion  upon  the  nse  of 
certain  words.  Thus,  the  word  Asra  J<jy->!  (night  journey),  they 
say,  cannot  be  applied  to  a  dream  or  vision,  for  it  means  travel- 
ling by  nightf  and,  therefore,  it  must  signify  an  actual  journey.  ^ 
Again,  they  assert  that  the  words  bi  abdehe  nAf/u  used  in  the 
Holy  Koran,  and  which  mean  Ms  senant,  are  applicable  to  the 
soul  and  body  together,  sinoe  man  is  composed  of  both  these. 
The  word  "Soyah"  l>^,  they  assert,  which  simply  means  "to 
see,"  although  generally  understood  to  signify  tlie  seeing  in 
dreams  and  visions,  is  also  applied  to  the  act  itself,  of  seeing 
with  the  eye,  whence  it  is  possible  that  in  the  Koran  the  latter 
interpretation  might  have  been  intended.  For  a  proof  of  this 
last  interpretation,  they  assert  that  the  words  "the  Prophet's 
eye  saw,"  used  in  the  commentary  of  Ifani  AbbaSy  means  nothing 
but  performing  the  act  of  seeing. 

They  dispose  of  the  remaining  traditions,  wliich  represent  the  ' 
Prophet  as  sleeping,  by  alleging  that  either  the  Prophet  might 
have  been  lying  in  a  posture  generally  adopted  by  those  who  are 
actually  sleeping,  or  that  the  jonmey  might  have  oommeneed 
while  he  was  sleeping,  and  oondnded,  when  he  awoke.  It  must 
be  clear  to  every  person  who  can  reason  at  all,  how  weak  and 
unsatisfactory^  are  the  grounds  above-montioned,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  were  brought  forward  by  only  those  per- 
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sons  who,  blinded  as  they  were  by  religious  zeal  and  fanaticism, 
maintained  that  everything  pertaining  to  religion,  liowever  ab- 
surd, ridiculous,  or  imposflible  that  thing  might  be,  muBt  be  be- 
lieved as  true.  Bot  if  this  is  absurd  and  ridicolons  on  the  part 
of  sneh  MohammedaDS,  how  much  more  so  is  it  on  thai  of  the 
Christians,  to  assert  that  ereiy  Mohammedan  most  nnhesit*- 
tingly  believe,  as  artieles  of  foith,  aU  such  pnerilities?  Into 
what  depths,  then,  of  wilful  injustice  and  stolid  ignorance  must 
Prideaux  have  been  plunged  for  him  to  assert  that  "all  who 
profess  the  Mohammedan  religion  must  believe  it  as  a  main 
article  of  their  faith  I  and  that  whoever  becomes  a  Mohammedan 
must  have  the  same  faith  also!  this  story  being  as  firmly  be- 
lieved by  all  of  that  religion  as  anything  in  the  Qospels  is  by  ns 
Christians/' 

Ghratnitonsly  assmning  that  aU  the  pnerile,  extravagant,  and 

much  disputed  traditions  constitnte  the  mai?i  article  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan faitli,  Christians,  a  few  only  excepted,  ignoring  al- 
together the  precepts  and  example  of  him  whose  name  they, 
indeed,  assume,  bat  to  whose  gentle  and  benign  spirit  they  are 
utter  strangers,  have  not  hesitated  to  attack  believers  in  the  one 
tme  and  only  Qod,  with  language  which  would  be  disgraceful, 
even  if  used  against  athdsts  themselves. 

We  have  amply  shown  above  the  reception  which  Islam  itself 
has  given  to  these  traditions;  but,  even  taking  it  for  granted  that 
every  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  story  actually  did  occur, 
and  assuming  also,  for  mere  aigument's  sake,  that  the  belief  of 
this  story  oonbtitutbs  thb  uaih  abticlb  of  Mohammbdan 
VAITH,  it  certainly  surprises  us  not  a  little  to  find  CMttiam 
taunting  us  with  gullibility  when  they  themselves  are  so  no- 
torious for  the  power  of  unlimited  deglutition.  Do  not,  we 
would  ask,  the  Christians  believe,  as  an  articlo  of  their  faitli, 
that  the  prophet  Elijah  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  in  a  "human 
and  bodily  form,  without  tasting  of  death,"  in  "  a  chariot  of  fire," 
" into  heaven  by  a  whirlwind? (Bib.  Cydo.  viiL).  And  do  not 
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these  selfsame  Christians,  who  appear  bo  desirous  of  monopolizing 
to  themselves  all  power  of  belief,  believe  that  Jcgns  Christ,  after 
having  risen  from  the  dead  (Matt,  xxviii.  7),  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God  (Mark  xvi.  19),  that  is,  on  his 
own  light  hand,  He  being  Qod  the  Son  ?  ^  ^ 

We  wodd,  therefore,  suggest  to  all  Ohnstiaa  writerB  who  naj 
he  disposed  to  follow  so  had  and  misehieTonB  an  example,  the  fol- 
lowing injunction  of  their  blaster : — "  And  why  beholdest  thou  the 
mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  perceivest  not  the  beam  that 
is  in  thine  own  eye.  Either  how  canst  thou  say  to  thy  brother. 
Brother,  let  me  pull  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thine  eye,  when  thou 
thyself  beholdest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye?  Thou 
hypoerite,  cast  ont  first  the  beam  ont  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then 
shalt  then  see  clearly  to  poll  ont  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's 
eye"  (Luke  vi.  41,  42). 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  was  the  vision  seen  by  Mo- 
hammed. 

Upon  the  first  view  it  appears  that  the  Holy  Koran  says  no- 
thing respecting  it^  except  that  **  he  (Mohammed)  really  beheld 
some  of  tiie  greatest  signs  of  his  Lord,"  and,  indeed,  nothing  is 
plainly  and  expressly  statsd  in  that  Holy  Writ  about  iHmt  was 
actoally  reresled  to  the  Prophet  in  tiiat  Tiricn;  but  if  we 

>  A  VMjdmiatCniiiitiaiiptaallMfkbblliiifj 

Followccl  with  AcclamAtioQ,  nnd  the  sonnd 
Sjmphoniou.i  of  ten  tboanuid  harps  that  tuned 

Angelic  bormunieB ;  the  •arth,  the  $u  rMoondad*  ^ 
Tb*  hMveas  uid  all  tb^  eonttellatioiia  rang; 

The  pl&neU  in  thoir  stations  listening  stood, 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 
Open,  je  oTorlasting  gates,  tbey  siing ; 
Op«B  yvhsftttni,  yovrllTiBf  doon;  tot  in 
Tbo  great  Redeemer,  from  His  work  relaniad, 
Magnificent ;  and  oft,  for  God  will  deign 
To  visit  now  the  dwellings  of  just  men, 
Delighted,  and  -with  frequent  iaterooorte, 
Thither  wfll  Nod  hb  irkigtd  meiiesgen, 

Ob  «RMids  oC  wapnuA  gxiM,**  m 
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minutely  examine  tbo  pecaliar  phraseology  of  our  Sacred  Book, 
we  slall  find  the  following  was  rereeled  onto  him  :*- 

"Set  not  np  uother  Qod  with  the  true  God,  leet  thoo  lit 
down  in  disgrace  and  deetitnte"  (ehap*  xrii.  dS). 

"Thy  Lord  hath  commanded  that  ye  wwship  none  heeides 
Him,  and  that  ye  show  kindness  unto  your  parentr^,  whether  the 
one  of  tbem  or  both  of  tliem  attain  to  old  age  with  thee.  There- 
fore say  not  unto  them,  Fic  on  you,  neither  reproach  them,  but 
speak  respectfully  unto  tbem"  Ub,  v.  44). 

"  And  aohmit  to  behaTO  humbly  towaids  them  out  of  tender 
aibetion ;  and  lay,  0  Lord,  have  meiey  on  them  both,  as  they 
nursed  me  when  I  was  little"  (/^.  t.  25). 

"  And  give  unto  him  wbo  is  of  kin  to  you,  his  due,  and  abo 
unto  the  poor  and  the  traYeller,  and  waste  not  thy  substance 
profusely"  Ub.  v.  28). 

"  And  let  not  thy  hand  be  tied  up  to  thy  neck,  neither  open  it 
with  an  unbounded  expansion,  lest  thou  become  worthy  of  rapre- 
hension,  and  be  reduced  to  povecty"  {Ih.  t.  dl). 

"  Kill  not  your  children  for  fear  of  being  ndneed  to  wnt ; 
we  win  proTide  ibr  them  and  for  you.  Verily  the  killing  them 
is  a  great  sin  "  Ub.  v.  33). 

"  Draw  not  near  unto  fornication,  for  it  is  wickedness,  and  an 
evil  way  "  Ub,  v.  34). 

**  Neither  slay  the  soul  wbicb  Qod  hath  forbidden  you  to  slay, 
unless  for  a  just  canse"  (Jb.  t. 

"And  meddle  not  with  the  snbstaaee  of  the  oiphan,  unless  it 
be  to  improve  it,  imtQ  he  attain  his  age  of  strsngth  and  perfimn 
your  covenant,  for  the  performance  of  your  covenant  shall  be 
inquired  into  hereafter"  Ub.  v.  36). 

"  And  give  full  measure  when  you  measure  augbt;  and  weigh 
with  a  just  balance:  this  will  be  better"  Ub,  v.  37). 

"And  follow  not  that  whereof  thou  hast  no  knowledge,  for  the 
hearing,  the  sight,  and  the  heart,  eveiy  one  of  them  shall  be 
examined  at  the  last  day"  (Jb.  t.  88). 
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"  Walk  not  proudly  in  the  land,  for  thou  canst  not  cleave  the 
earth,  neither  shalt  thou  equal  the  mountains  in  stature.  All 
this  is  evil  and  abominable  in  the  aigbt  of  thy  hard"  {Jb,  yy. 
39,  40). 

These  procepte  are  part  of  the  wisdom  which  thy  Lord  hath 
revealed  unto  thee.  Set  not  up  any  other  God  aa  equal  onto 
God|  leet  thon  be  cast  into  hell,  reproved  and  refected"  {Jb. 
V.  41). 

Several  traditions  pretend  to  explain  the  subject  matter  that 
was  revealed  in  this  viaion,  but  none  of  them  possess  any  trust- 
worthy authority  for  their  correctness,  and  very  few  of  them  are 
traoed  up  to  Mohammed. 

It  appears  to  us  that  these  traditionlsts  have  picked  up  this 
thing  from  the  Koran,  and  that  thing  from  the  hadeeees,  having 
gleaned  one  matter  from  other  oral  traditions,  and  another  matter 
from  other  sources,  and,  supplementing  all  these  by  their  own. 
gratuitous  and  imaginary  fancies,  have  coined  a  story.  Besides 
this,  all  these  traditions  are  so  contrary  not  only  to  reason,  but 
to  the  primitive  and  fundamental  dogmas  of  the  religion  itself, 
that  it  becomes  impossible  to  repose  the  least  partide  of  fidth  in 
them. 

Moreover,  these  traditions  are  so  much  at  variance  as  to 

defy  any  one  to  reconcile  one  with  the  other.  Fur  the  purpose 
of  making  our  readers  fully  comprehend  the  above  remarks,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  those  traditions  in  our  Essay,  and 
with  this  view  we  shall  divide  them  into  eighteen  sections,  show- 
ing vezy  clearly  and  pointing  out  distinctly  the  contnidictions  and 
differences  which  run  through  all  of  them. 

BBcnoH  h'^The  laeaSiy  wkere  tJk  ecmU  oeeurred. 

Eatadah  relates  from  Anas,  and  he  from  Malik,  son  of  Sarah, 
that  the  Prophet  was  eiUier  in  Matm  or  in  i^er  (Kaaba)  when 
the  event  happened. 
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Ibni  Shahab  relates  from  Anas,  and  lie  from  Abuzar,  who  said 
that  on  the  niglit  of  Meraj,  the  roof  of  the  Prophet's  house,  in  the 
city  of  Mecca,  was  suddenly  removed.  Ommi  Ilaaee  relates  that 
on  the  night  of  Meraj  the  Prophet  waa  in  her  house. 

The  tradition  related  by  Omar  repreaenta  the  Prophet  aa  de- 
daring  that  when  he  returned  from  the  heavens,  he  alighted  in 
the  house  of  Khad^ab  so  soon,  that  she  had  not  even  turned 
herself  on  one  side  from  the  other.  By  this  it  appears  that  the 
event  occurred  when  the  Prophet  was  in  Khadijah's  house. 

(^W^  ui^)  *^      sr^  r^j  ^ 

Section  II.— posture  of  Mohammed  at  the  commencement 

of  the  Meraj. 

Katadah  relatea  that  the  Prophet  was  iyit^  upon  hk  hack. 
The  tradition  related  by  Hassan  represents  the  Prophet  aa  say- 
ing  that "  I  was  sleeping  in  Hijer,  when  the  angel  Gabriel  eame 

and  touched  my  heels  several  times.  I  awoke,  and  not  finding 
any  one,  I  slept.  Tlie  angel  repeated  the  same,  and,  on  the  third 
occasion,  he  caught  hold  of  my  arm  and  took  me  to  the  mosque. 
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•  •  •  •  Asm  repNMU  Piopbet  as  slee^nn^  on  the  same 
nigbt  in  the  mosque,  in  the  Kaaba,  and  that  upon  waking,  he 

found  liimself  on  the  same  spot. 

Ommi  Hanee  confirms  the  statement  that  the  Prophet  went  to 
bed  after  repeating  the  nigbt  prayer,  and  that  she  woke  him  in 
the  morning.  Abd,  son  of  Hamaid,  alleges  that  the  Prophet  said 
he  was  either  sieqnn^,  or  lying  on  bis  back,  or  that  he  was  hajf- 
adeep,  and  half-awake.  Ayeshah  relates  that  she  never  missed 
the  Prophet  daring  the  whde  nigbt  of  Meraj. 

^f^^       C^j^^  •^^^    J  ^-^j--^  ^ 
J^^  Ljbl  ^ir  Ui  ^rf      ^  V^J^  'IfiuJ^  ^ 

Katadab  represents  the  Prophet  as  saying  that  some  one 
approached  me,  and  cut  me  open  firom  my  breast  to  below  my 
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navel."  Iboi  Shahab  relates  ihat  the  Prophet  said  that  "  Gabriel 
descendetl  and  opened  my  chest  J* 


SiOTiON  lY.—  What  JoUomd  the  cuUxng  open  qf  the  cheet, 

Katadah  makes  the  Prophet  state  that  "some  one  took  out 
my  heart,  after  tliat  a  golden  vessel  was  brought  near  me  full  of 
Iman  {Faith),  and  my  heart  was  washed  and  filled  with  it,  and 
with  knowledge,  and  then  put  again  in  its  place." 

Another  tradition  hj  Katadah  lepmenta  Mohainni<9d  saying 
thna :  "  My  belly  was  washed  with  Zemsem  water,  and  then  filled 
with  Iman  and  wisdom/' 

Ibni  Shahab  states  that  the  Prophet  said,  *'  Gabriel  first  washed 
my  heart  with  Zemzem  water,  and  then  brought  mo  a  golden 
vessel  filled  with  Iman  and  science,  and  poured  them  into  my 


Sbctioh  y,^Burak. 

Katadah  and  Sabit  make  Mohammed  say,  "After  that  an 
animal  was  brought  for  me  to  ride  \  it  was  white,  and  its  size 


chest." 
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between  that  of  a  mulo  and  an  ass,  called  Burak ;  it  stretched 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach." 

Anas  states  that  the  fiurak  was  saddled  and  bridled  and  ready 
hantessed. 

Ibni  fihabab  bas  no  mention  of  Bniak,  and  represents  the 
Prophet  to  say  tbat  "Gbbriel  took  me  by  my  arm  and  flew  to- 
wards heaven. 

Jli        aJx  A1\  ^  Aiil  ^  ^\^\  ^jft 

(c^l^      *UJ^  Jl  ^       ^^AJ  ^ 

Bbction  VI,—  When  mounting  the  Burak. 

Katadah  and  Sabit  merely  allege  that  the  Prophet  mounted  it. 

Anas  sajs  tbat  the  Barak  at  first  neighed  and  kicked,  where- 
upon Gabrid  said,  "Barest  thou  do  this,  when  the  Prophet 
monnts  thee?  never  was  any  one  on  thy  back  worthier  than 

Mohammed.    Thereupon  the  Burak  blushed  with  shaiue." 

(«jbj)  fifi 

Cj^O  i-^-j^  •^i^J^     ^'^J^^     J  ^         ^  cJ^ 
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Biofiov  Ylh^EU  rtaMn$  Jeruiolem. 

Sabit  represents  Mohammed  aa  saying  that,  "When  I  reached 
Jerusalem,  I  fastened  the  bridle  of  Barak  with  the  aame  hook 
which  other  prophets  used  to  employ." 

Boraida  makM  Mohammed  etate  that  "Ghihriel  pointed  out  a 
atone  to  me  with  Ida  finger,  thereopon  a  hole  ooeoired  in  the 
stone,  and  I  flutened  the  Inidle  with  that  stone." 

Katadah  and  other  traditionistfl  take  no  notice  of  Mohammed's 
going  to  Jerusalem  and  performing  there  certain  rites  which  we 
shall  now  mention. 

•UJIi  1^       ^\  £dJU  n^J  uM^\  ^ 

li  l|i  j>>  ^  U  JJ^  JU  ^ 

Sbotiov  TLlL-^Mites  per/armid  m  Jenualm. 

Sabit  makes  Mohammed  saj  "that  when  I  entered  the  mosqne 
of  Jerusalem  I  repeated  my  prayer." 

Abu  Horairah  states  that  the  Prophet  perfonned  his  piayeni 
with  a  host  of  angels.  When  the  prayer  was  oyer  the  angels 
q[nestioned  €hibriel  respecting  his  companion.  He  answered  that 
he  was  Mohammed,  tlie  last  of  the  proplicts.  The  angels  there- 
to replied — "  Welcome  is  he  our  brother  and  the  minister  of  God." 
This  over,  next  came  the  souls  of  all  the  prophets.  The  tra* 
ditionist  then  gives  the  prayers  of  Abraham,  Moses,  David, 
Solomon,  and,  lastly,  that  of  Mohammed.  When  Abraham 
heard  the  prayer  of  Mohammed,  he  exclaimed,  ''Verily,  it  is 
for  this  reason  only  that  God  hath  appointed  thee  the  greatest 
of  all  prophets." 

2k 
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Hoflaifa,  son  of  Yaman,  denies  every  one  of  these  things,  and 
swears,  by  God !  that  the  Propket  uever  alighted  £som  the  Barak 
until  he  came  back. 

Jabif  atatea  that  the  Prophet  said, When  the  CoreyehiteB  did 
not  believe  mj  statement  of  the  night  joumeyi  I  wae  yezed 
thereat,  and  at  once  went  to  Hfjer,  and,  standing  at  the  spot, 
I  could  see  all  the  mosque,  uud  I  commenced  to  tell  them  aloud 
everything  about  its  every  nook  and  comer.*' 

Abu  Horairah  makes  the  Prophet  say  that,  "When  I  waa 
standing  at  Hijer,  and  the  Coreyshites  were  questioning  me, 
thejr  aaked  many  partienlBn  that  I  did  not  well  reooUect  at  that 
moment;  I  was  mnch  grieyed  thereat,  and  Qod  laiaed  np  the 
moaqne  of  Jemaalem  ao  high  in  the  air  that  I  could  aee  it,  and 
whatever  they  asked  me  I  told  them  by  seeing  the  mosque.  I 
saw  many  prophets,  among  whom  were  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
Jesus,  and  thoy  were  praying.  Now  it  was  the  time  of  Asr,  or 
the  prayer  performed  at  four  in  the  aitemoon.  1  acted  the  part 
of  Imam,  or  one  who  takes  the  preeedenee.  All  of  na  performed 
prayer;  when  we  had  finiahed  oar  prayem,  one  person  addreaaed 
me,  Baying,  '0  Mohammed,  make  acquaintanoe  with  the  keeper 
of  Hell/  I  proceeded  towards  the  latter  and  he  sainted  me." 

It  may  be  as  well  to  inform  our  readers  here  that  this  last 
tradition  is,  according  to  every  principle  of  Islam,  the  falsest 
of  aU, 

(i^U)  ^J^J  uJui^J  ^  Jli 
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.SscTiON  IX.~  What  Mohammed  did  after  leax^  Jerusalem, 

fiabit  iB  fhe  only  one  of  all  the  tfadiiioniBUi  wlio  Btates  tbat 
when  tbe  Prophet  came  ont  firom  Jernealem,  the  angel  Gabriel 

presented  him  with  wine  and  milk,  the  latter  of  which  Mo- 
hammed accepted,  whereupon  Gabriel  said,  "Thou  hast  preferred 
nature  to  art,"  meaning  you  have  eelected  that  which  is  prodaoed 
hy  natnie  and  not  made  by  art 

SacTioN  X^-^The  first  Reasoen* 

Katadab  makes  the  Prophet  say,  "And  Gabriel  set  off  witb 
me  till  we  arrived  at  the  lowest  region,  and  he  desired  the  door 
to  be  opened,  and  it  was  said  to  him,  'Who  is  it?'  and  lie  said, 
'  I  am  Gabriel.'  They  said,  *  Who  is  witb  you  ? '  He  said, 
'Mohammed.'  They  said,  'Has  Mohammed  been  called?' 
He  said,  'Yea.'  They  said,  'Weloome»  Mohammed!  hia 
coming  ia  well/  Then  the  door  was  opened,  and  when  I  ar- 
rived in  the  region,  behold  I  saw  Adam,  and  Gabriel  eaid  to  me, 
'This  is  your  father,  Adam,  salute  Lim.'  Then  I  saluted  him, 
and  he  answered  me,  saying,  'You  are  welcome,  good  son  and 
prophet.'" 

Sabit  states  that  Adam  welcomed  Mohammed  and  blessed  him. 

Abni  Shabab,  relating  the  same  etoiy  with  very  little  difference, 
repreeente  the  Prophet  as  saying,  "And,  behold,  a  man  sitting 
with  black  men ;  sitting  on  his  right  hand  and  left;  and  when 

he  looked  to  his  right  he  laughed,  but  wept  when  he  looked 
to  his  left,  and  he  said,  '  Welcome,  good  prophet  and  son ! ' 
And  I  said  to  Gabriel,  'Who  is  this?'  He  said,  'It  is  Adam, 
and  these  black  appearances  on  his  right  and  lell  are  the  spirits 
of  his  children,  in  the  shape  of  men ;  those  on  his  right  hand 
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are  of  paradise,  and  tliose  on  his  left  the  infernals ;  so  that  when 
Adam  looks  to  bifl  ngkt  he  laughs,  but  weeps  on  lookiiig  to  his 
left.'" 

Anas  makes  the  Prophet  as  stating  that»  "One  day  I  was  sit- 
ting alone,  when  Gahriel  came  and  tapped  me  on  my  shoulder ; 
I  stood  up,  and,  behold,  there  were  two  nests  on  the  tree,  and  I 

sat  on  one  of  them  and  Gabriel  on  the  other,  and  the  gates  of 
the  first  region  were  thrown  open  upon  our  arrival,  and  behind  a 
curtain  I  saw  a  great  light  and  a  window  of  rubies  and  pearls, 
and  God  revealed  to  me  whatever  he  pleased." 

Basar  represents  AU  as  stating  that  "  When  God  wished  to 
teach  Mohammed  the  method  of  Asan  (calling  to  prayer),  he 
despatched  Gahriel  with  a  qoadmped  called  Barak,  Gabriel  took 
him  up  to  a  curtain  near  to  God.  From  behind  the  curtain  an 
angel  came  out,  whom  Gabriel  said  he  never  saw  in  his  whole 
life  before.  Upon  the  angel  repeating  the  Azan,  Qod,  at  every 
word,  exclaimed  "  true,  true." 

\Mt  JUi  \jU  K^.Jix>,  Ui  ^ 

«Jls  ^u^  ^  Ji ,  lu\  jiii     4iUA  jj> 
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BionoR  XI.— 7SleM«0mf  AoMfi. 

Katadah  and  Sabit  state  that  both  of  them  proceeded  to  the 
Moond  xtegion,  and,  on  aniYuig  there,  beheld  Jeans  and  John  the 
Baptist,  and  ewything  that  happened  was  jnst  like  what  had 
oeonned  fint. 

Another  tradition  has  it  that  Mohammed  met  with  Joseph  in 
the  second  region,  and  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  third  one. 

Ibni  Shahab  states  it  ia  true  that  Mohammed  met  with  Adam, 
£dre8  (Enoch),  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Abraham  in  these  regions,  but 
it  is  not  known  in  which  particnlar  i^on  what  particular  prophet 
he  met  with,  except  that  he  saw  Adam  in  the  fint  region  and 
Aluraham  in  the  sixth. 

^\)  juj  U\  -UJI 
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SxoTioH  XlL^Tke  Mrd  Seaismk. 

Katadah  and  Sabit  slate  that,  in  the  third  region,  Mohammed 
beheld  Joseph,  etc.,  etc. 

One  traditioii  says  that  Mohamnied  met  beie  with  £dre8,  while 
another  states  that  he  saw  Jeans  and  John  the  Baptist, 

Ujl-i)  Jli 

Sbction  XIII.— 75^ fourth  Heaven, 

Katadsh  and  Sabit  say  that,  when  Mohammed  ani?ed  in  the 
fourth  region,  he  saw  Edres,  etc.,  etc. 
One  tradition  maintains  that  Mohammed  met  with  Edres  in 

the  third  region,  and  with  Haroon  (Aaron)  in  the  fourth. 

(*4>lSf ) 

Sboiior  Xiy.^7!l6 ^ANWii. 

Eatadah  and  Sabit  state  that  MoLammed  met  with  Haroon  in 
the  £fth  region^  etc.,  etc. 


Sff 

Another  traditioii  states  that  it  was  Edns  wliom  Mdiammed 

saw  in  the  fifth  region. 

BBcnoH  XV.— T^eupM /Tmmm. 

Eatadah  and  Sabit  both  state  that  Mohammed  met  with  Moses 
in  the  sixth  region,  etc.,  etc.  Sabit,  however,  leaves  out  tho 
lamentations  of  Moses,  while  Katadah  mentions  them.  He  re- 
presents Mohammed  as  saying,  "And  when  I  passed  him  he 
wept."  And  I  said  to  him,  "What  makes  yon  weepf  He 
answered,  "Because  a  boy  was  sent  alter  me  of  whose  followers 
more  will  enter  paradiae  than  of  mine." 

Bhoraik  states  that  the  Prophet  met  with  Moses  in  the  seventh 
region. 

Ibni  Shahab  says  that  in  this  region  Mohammed  saw  Abraham. 

(jrjiBi)  ^\  ^  lv^Ju»  ^ jS\        is^\  Jfi^Jj 
(yiU       -U:^)        ^  ^  ii\ 
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SicnoN  XYh^Tke  mmUk  Seam* 

Katadah  and  Sabit  relate  that  Mohammed  met  with  Abraliam 
in  the  seventh  region,  bnt  Sabit  adds  furtte  that  Abraham  was 
Bitting  reclining  against  the  fiatiai  Maamoxr  (the  eoonteipart  of 
MeecA  in  HeBrenX  in  which  sevenfy  thonsand  angels  enter  daily 
and  never  retnm.  Shoraik  says  that  it  was  Moses  who  met  with 
Mohammed  in  the  seventh  region. 

JU  /oi)  iMiUS  *UJ\  ^!  ^  |J 

UjU)       ^\ ,  L^^  JU 

Sbotioh  XYlL^SadratiU  Maniakah  (the  Baimdary  7W»). 

Eatadah  and  Sabit  relate  that  Mohammed  was  taken  up  to 
8adratul  Montahah,  and  behold  1  its  fruits  were  like  water  pots« 
and  its  leayes  like  elephants'  ears,  etc.,  etc. 

Katadah  adds  further  that  Mohammed  said,  ''I  saw  four  rivers 
-  there,  two  of  them  hidden  and  two  visible/'  I  said  to  Gabriel, 
"What  are  their  Dames?"  He  said,  "Those  two  coDcealed 
rivers  are  in  ParadisOi  and  the  two  viaible  ones  are  the  Kile  and 
the  Euphrates. 

Aba  Horairah  adds  that  near  to  Sadratul  Montahah  flow  four 
canals,  the  first  of  water,  the  second  of  milk,  the  third  of  wine,  and 
the  ibnrth  of  hon^;  and  the  tree  is  so  large,  that  if  a  rider  npon 
horseback  were  to  travel  close  hy  it,  he  wonld  remain  tmder  its 

shades  for  seventy  years,  and  that  were  one  leaf  to  fall  down 
from  it  it  would  cover  the  whole  world.    Afler  all  this,  Qod 
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teired  Mohammed  to  request  whateyer  he  desired,  and,  afler  a 
long  conTenation,  Qod  declared,  "Lo!  I  haye  made  thee  mj 
friend." 

Sabit  says  that  the  coveriDg  of  tim  tree  was  so  iMaatiful  that 
no  one  eonld  deseribe  it. 

Ibni  Shahab  relates  that  the  Pfophet  went  into  PanidiBe»  the 
domes  of  whieh  were  made  of  pore  pearls,  and  the  dost  of 
which  was  of  mnek. 

Ibni  Masood  states  that  no  one  but  God  knows  where  the 
Prophet  went  beyond  the  seventh  region. 

Katadah,  however*  asserts  that  place  to  have  been  Baitul 
"  MaamooTi  and  represents  the  Prophet  saying,  **  One  vessel  full 
of  wine,  another  inU  of  milk,  and  another  Mi  of  hon^,  were 
brought  to  me,  and  I  took  the  milk  and  drank  it."  And  Gabriel 
said,  "  Milk  is  religion ;  thoa  and  thy  foUowem  will  attaeh  thy- 
selves  tlierclo." 

Ibui  Shahab  does  not  mention  one  word  about  Baitul  Maamoor, 
but  states  that  Mohammed  proceeded  so  high  that  he  could  hear 
the  noise  produced  by  the  pens  nsed  by  the  sngels  whose  doty 
it  was  to  record  the  events  that  occur  npon  the  earth. 

\J\  JIU  JS^  UU  ^jf^\  ijX*  ^\  ^  LZ^j  ^ 

(<mU)  JliSi^  u 
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4;;-s-ilt        u^aU^  J         J  ^^A^  ^iwS- 

(w«W  v/*^  J        u-^d«r  ^ 

l\  l^y  \  l^^-i  UUii*>l  cUrf^j^  (J  J^j  ^sJ*  ^ 
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iuL  Alii       ^\        ^jJs  Ui  JU  ^ijijjs  ^ 

(*jU5) j^4IuM  lA-gJl  ^  jJ,  ^' 

(wy)  ui^i  J  JUi 

Sabit  makes  Moliammed  eay  tliat  "  God  revealed  to  mo  what 
he  revealed." 

Katadah  and  Sabit  and  Ibni  Shahab  unanimously  state  that 
fifty  prayers  every  day  were  ordered  by  God. 

Katadah  makes  the  Prophet  eay»  "  When  I  retained  and  pasied 
by  Moeee,  and  he  said,  'What  have  yon  been  ordered  V  I 
said,  'Fifty  prayers  daily.'  Then  Moses  said,  'Verily  your 
followers  will  not  be  able  to  perform  fifty  prayers  every  day; 
and,  verily,  I  swear  by  God,  that  I  tried  the  experiment  with 
men  before  you,  and  applied  a  remedy  to  the  sond  ul"  Israel,  but 
withoat  the  desired  efiect;  then  retnm  to  your  Lord,  and  ask 
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that  the  load  of  your  followers  may  be  lightened.  And  so  I  re- 
turned, and  ten  prayers  were  taken  off.'  Then  I  went  to  Moses, 
and  lie  Raid  as  bcfom;  and  I  returned  to  God's  court,  and  ten 
prayers  more  were  curtailed.  Then  1  went  to  Moses,  who  said 
as  before ;  and  I  went  back  to  God's  court  and  ten  prayers  more 
were  zemitted.  Then  I  went  to  Moses,  who  repeated  what  he 
had  before  said ;  I  onoe  more  returned  to  Qod's  court,  and  ten 
more  were  taken  off.  And  going  again  to  Moses,  he  said  as 
before ;  then  I  returned  to  God  and  ten  more  were  lessened.  Then 
I  went  to  Moses,  and  he  said  as  before ;  then  I  went  to  God's 
court  and  was  ordered  five  prayers  daily." 

Sabit  relates  the  same,  but  differs  from  Katadah,  inasmuch 
as  he  atotes  that,  instead  of  ten,  fiye  prayers  were  lessened  on 
eaeh  ooeasion. 

Ibni  Shahab  does  not  mention  what  nninber  of  prayers  were 

curtailed  on  each  successive  occasion,  but  merely  states,  generally, 
*  that  a  portion  was  tukcn  off  each  time, 

Sabit  also  adds  that  each  of  the  fiye  enjoined  prayers  was 
equivalent  in  quantity  to  ten. 

Ibni  Masood  maintains  that  some  portions  of  the  Koran  were 
revealed,  and  it  was  promised  that  all  Mohammed's  foUowera 
should  reeeiTe  salvation,  except  sneh  as  attrlbnte  equals  to  God. 

8abit  ftarther  adds  that  God  said,  "he  who  intended  to  do 
good,  but  did  not,  shall  have  one  good  written  down  for  liiin  ;  but 
if  he  intended  good  and  did  it,  then  the  good  should  be  written 
for  him  tenfold :  and  he  who  intended  to  do  evil,  but  did  it  not, 
nothing  should  be  written  against  him ;  but  if  he  practised  evil, 
then  one  evil  should  be  written  against  him." 

Katadah  and  Sabit  state  that  Moses  again  urged  Mohammed 
to  return  to  God,  and  ask  for  a  fbrther  curtailment  of  the  prayers, 
but  that  Mohammed  replied,  "I  have  asked  the  Almighty  till 
I  am  quite  exhausted  and  ashamed.  I  cannot  return  to  the 
Divinity  again,  but  I  am  quite  satisfied,  and  leave  the  acts  of 
my  followers  to  be  dealt  with  by  God  as  he  pleases." 
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Eatadfth  makes  the  Prophet  say,  "After  passing  from  that 
place,  a  crier  proclaimed  aloud,  *I  have  established  my  divine 
commandments  and  made  them  easy  to  my  serrants.' " 

Ibni  Shahab  ia  of  opinion  that  it  was  after  all  this  that  the 
Pirophet  saw  Sadratol  Montahah,  and  entered  Paradise* 

(lA^U)  iU  J         ^^  ijU  ^ 

^\^\  ^  w^u  ^         ^jPT  ^  J 

^  JUi  t-^-^y  ^ 

izjj^  li        ^  j-^y  ^  ^^^-^J 

JU  JJlr*^  ^  c^J^  ^  ^li  ilflj  j-k;  J 
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^\        i^Uil  ^1  J-Sl^l  J  Cflui  ^Ul 

t>-ji  JUi         U        ^\  ^  i-Jjy  JU 

All  these  tradiUoiiB  are  so  much  at  variance  with  each  other 
that,  not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  other  rules  by  which  they 
might  be  proved  to  be  false  aad  spoiioufl,  the  mere  fact  of  their 
80  manifestly  contradicting  one  another  nullifies  them  altogether. 

The  author  of  Lamaat  states  that  these  traditions  so 
mueh  one  fiom  the  other  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  re- 
oonefle  them,  imless  it  be  either  taken  for  granted  that  the  same 
event  ooenrred  several  times,*  or  that  some  of  them  were  dis- 
carded as  spurious  and  apocryphal. 

*  To  fUf  raoHUik  of  fh*  anllior  of  LhbmI^  it  any  fnrthw  h$  M&i  tiurti  tMag 
it  for  grmntdd  that  the  same  eyent  was  provid  to  have  oeenrred  aoTond  tfnm,  it 

would  TjpvtTthf'lcM  still  be  indispcneably  ncoos^ary  to  interpret  all  of  them  as 
Tiaions,  becaoso  eTsry  ons  of  the  abore  quoted  traditions  represents  it  (o  baTo 
bMB  BOtblBg  oIm  thSBIt  ViliOIL 
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GhiiBtlan  writen  of  the  life  of  Mohammed  haye  gone  one  step 
fbrther,  imd  have  aeconnted  as  anthentio  traditions  thoee  eologlee 
and  poetical  eneominmB  wbieh  Mohammedan  poete  haye  layished 

upon  different  circumstances  connected  with  the  Mcraj,  such  as 
the  habiliments  of  Mohammed,  the  appearance  of  Burak,  the 
procession  of  angels,  etc.,  etc.  By  this,  however,  they  have 
rendered  a  service  to  I^lam  which  should  be  grateful  to  them  for 
their  laboars,  for  if  any  impartial  and  judieioiis  reader  oaet  hie 
^e  oyer  a  colleelion  of  saeh  works,  he  eannot^  we  presume,  bnt 
eome  to  the  conclusion  that  these  prodtiotions  were  intended  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  inyesfagating  the  troth— not  a 
few  of  them  rivalling,  in  absurdity  and  audacity,  the  story  of 
Grotius's  pigeon. 

Shakki-sadar  and  Meraj  have  very  little,  if  any,  connection 
with  the  fundamental  religion  of  a  Mohammedan.  Were  any 
one  to  deny  the  oocunence  of  the  former,  either  bodily  or  in 
a  dream,  and  to  assert  that  there  occurred  nothing  of  the  sort, 
but  that  all  these  traditions  which  insist  upon  either  the  material 
or  imaginary  occurrence  of  such  events  are,  without  any  excep- 
tion, absolutely  false,  manifestly  spurious,  apocrypbal,  and  forged, 
still  he  would  not  forfeit,  by  such  assertion,  an  iota  of  liis  faith, 
or  fail,  in  the  least  degree,  in  the  practice  of  his  religion,  hat 
would  still  remain  a  true  and  orthodox  Moslem.  The  vision 
of  Meraj  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  occurred  to  Jacob, 
"And  he  beheld  a  ladder  set  upon  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  which 
reached  to  heayen,  and,  behold  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  on  it.  And,  behold,  the  Lord  stood  above  it,  and 
this  is  the  gate  of  heaven"  (Gen.  xxviii.  12,  13,  17). 

All  that  Mohammedans  must  believe  respecting  the  Meraj  is 
that  tAe  Prophet  saw  Amself,  in  a  visiofi,  transported  from  Mecca 
to  Jerusalem,  and  that  tfi  euch  vision  he  "realfy  beheld  earns  qf 
the  greai/est  of  hie  LanL"  It  must  be  eyident  to  the  reader 
that  the  visions  also  of  a  prophet  are  a  mode  of  diyine  inspiration. 

Haying  helieyed  the  aboye,  if  a  Mohammedan  were  to  discard 
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all  traditioDB  respecting  it,  although  some  of  them  may  contain 
a  particular  troth,  as  utterly  false  aod  wrong,  and  undoubtedly 
apniiouB,  apoeryplial,  and  highly  reprefaenaible,  no  injury  would 
be  the  eonaequence  either  to  hia  Dm  or  hia  Iman,  and  he  would 
be  upon  a  par  with  him  who  belieree  everything  without  in- 
quiry. A  Mohammedan  will  find  no  commandment  contained 
in  the  traditions  respecting  Meraj,  and,  after  great  research,  he 
will  meet  with  two  only,  one  of  them  five  prayers,  the  other, 
that  he  who  shall  attribute  equals  to  Qod  shall  be  deemed  an 
infidel ;  but  these  commandments  have  not  reached  us  through 
these  traditions  solely,  but  God  enjoina  them  veiy  clearly  and 
emphatically  in  seraal  passages  of  the  Koran.  If  all  that  is 
mentioned  in  these  traditions,  and  something  additional  were  at^ 
tributed  to  Mohammed,  his  position  would  be  in  no  way  exalted 
nor  his  honour  be  increased ;  and  if  not  the  least  jiarticle  were 
applied  to  him,  his  position  would  not  be  deteriorated  nor  his 
honour  lessened.  We  Mohammedans  do  not  desire  to  make 
our  Prophet  the  "  Son  of  Qod/'  nor  are  we  anxious  to  give  him 
a  place  on  "the  right  hand  of  God."  We  deem  it  his  greatest 
honour  that  he  was  a  mortal  from  among  ourselyes ;  one  of  our 
brethren ;  and  was  selected  from  among  us  as  a  Prophet,  honoured 
with  divine  revelation.  So,  blessed  be  the  memory  of  Mohammed. 
Amen! 
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BlfilH  AND  CHILDHOOD  OF  MOHAMM£D. 


Abdollah,  the  son  of  Abdul  Muttalib,  and  the  father  of 
Mohammed,  was,  when  24  years  of  age,  alTiauced  to  Amina, 
the  daughter  of  Wahab,  one  of  the  Koraish  tribe.  During  his 
wife's  pregnancy  he  set  out  on  a  mercantile  expedition  to 
Yathemb  or  Medina;  bnt  dying  before  hia  wife  waa  delivered, 
he  was  bnried  in  Dar-i  Nabigba^  among  the  Bani  Najjar.  Mo- 
hammed was  therefore  a  posthnmona  ehfld.  Oriental  hiatoriana 
are,  for  the  most  part,  of  opinion  that  the  date  of  Mohammed's 
birth  was  the  12th  of  Rabi  I.,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Ele- 
phant" or  fifty-five  days  after  the  attack  of  Abraha ;  but  great 
difference  of  opinion  exists  among  those  writers  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  reooneile  the  "year  the  elephamt"  with  that  of 
the  Chriatian  era. 

There  is,  however,  no  donbt  now  that  the  '*  year  of  the  clephanC* 
eorresponded  with  that  of  570  a.b.,  heeanse,  according  to  all 
liistorians,  Moljainmetl  fled  from  Mecca  to  Medina  in  a.i>., 
that  is,  tliirteen  years  after  the  first  revelation,  whicli  he  received 
at  Mecca  when  forty  years  of  age ;  which  dates,  when  added  to- 
gether, amount  to  fifty-three  lunar  years;  and,  after  subtracting 
therefrom  one  year,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  difference 
between  the  solar  and  the  Inoar  years,  fifty-two  years  only  will 
remain.  These  fifty-two  years,  when  sabtraoted  from  692,  leave 
570,  which  is  the  year  of  the  Prophet's  birth. 

Traditions,  which  relate  that  on  the  ni^ht  of  Mohammed's 
birth  the  palace  of  Kesra  was  shaken  as  by  an  earthquake,  four- 
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teen  of  its  piimaeles  being  thioim  down  in  oonaeqnenoe ;  (hat  the 
saeied  fire  of  the  "PenaaxiB,  whioh  bad  boned  nnintennittingly 
from  time  immemorial,  suddenly,  and  without  any  assignable 

cause,  became  extinguished  ;  that  the  officiating  priests  saw 
strange  visions ;  and  that  the  lake  of  Sala  was  suddenly  dried 
up ;  rest  upon  no  reliable  and  respectable  authority  for  the  truth 
of  them,  and  are  therefore  not  believed  in  as  religious  traditions. 
In  fact,  they  evidently  i^pear  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
poete,  who  make  use  of  the  figure  syneodoche* 

Aoeordiug  to  some  traditions^  which,  though  they  cannot  con- 
fidently be  said  to  be  genuine  and  authentic,  yet  have  no  reason 
against  their  being  so  called,  Amina  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Abdul  Muttalib  to  inform  him  of  the  birth  of  the  child ;  upon  which 
he  immediately  went  to  her,  and,  taking  the  infant  in  his  arms, 
repaired  with  it  to  the  Kaaba,  and  recited  some  verses  of  thanks* 
giying  unto  Qod.  According  to  Sir  William  Muir,  this  "  prayer 
of  Abdul  Muttalib  at  the  Kaaba  is  also  apocryphal,  being  evi- 
dently composed  in  a  Mohammedan  strain.**  That  the  prayer 
should  have  been  in  a  "  Mohammedan  strain"  will  not,  however, 
appear  surprising,  if  it  be  considered  that  an  idea  of  the  true 
God  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  Mohammed's  forefathers ;  a 
very  strong  proof  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
of  Abdul  Muttalib's  having  given  to  his  son  (the  &ther  of 
Mohammed)  the  name  of  Abdndlab,  that  is,  servant  of  Qod. 
Mohammed  was  suckled  for  a  short  time  by  his  mother  herself, 
and  by  Snaiba,  a  fireed-woman  of  his  uncle,  Abu  Labab.  Suaiba 
had  also  suckled  llamza,  the  Prophet's  uncle,  so  that  Ilamza 
and  Musruk,  the  son  of  Suaiba,  were  Mohammed's  foster- 
brothers.  Abdul  Muttalib  gave  the  name  of  Mohammed  to  the 
child,  while  Amina  gave  him  that  of  Ahmed,  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  an  angel  who  had  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream,  thna 
accomplishing  the  prophedes  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  which  prophecies  we  have  already  given  a  full  account 
in  one  of  our  foregoing  Essays.    On  the  seventh  day,  Abdul 
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Mattalib  offered  Bacrifice>  to  which  were  invited  all  the  membera 
of  the  Koraieh  tribe. 

It  was  the  onstom  of  the  priodpal  Meecan  fiuniliee  to  intniat 
their  infimts,  when  only  eight  days'  old,  to  the  care  of  nurses, 

with  whom  the  child  rcmaiDed  as  lODg  as  waa  ugrceublu  to  ihe 
parent.* 

According,  therefore,  to  the  above  usage,  the  infant  Prophet 
was  intrusted  to  Halimay  who  took  him  with  her,  and  was 
accustomed  to  cany  him  once  in  OTery  six  months  and  show  him 
to  his  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  When  two  years  old 
he  was  weaned,  on  which  occasion  also  Halima  earned  him  to 
Amina,  who,  thinking  that  the  climate  of  Mecca  wonild  not  agree 
with  him,  once  more  intrusted  liim  to  the  nurse  who,  as  usual, 
showed  him  to  his  mother  twice  in  the  year,  until  he  attained  the 
age  of  four  years,  when  Amina  took  the  charge  of  him  entirely 
upon  herBelf,  Halima,  therefore,  is  considered  as  the  Prophet's 
foster-mother ;  her  husband,  Hans,  the  son  of  Abdnl  Asia,  as 
his  foster-ihther,  and  her  children— Abdnllah,  Onaisa,  Hazama« 
called  also  Sheman,  as  his  foster  brothers  and  sisters* 

Foster-relationship  was  ever  regarded  by  the  Prophet  as  ob- 
ligatory as  that  of  blood,  and  he  therefore  felt  for  Halima,  not 
only  great  respect  and  kindness,  but  even  affection,  always 
treating  her  with  the  same  respect  and  deference  as  he  did  his 
mother;  so  mnch  so,  indeed,  that,  upon  one  occasion,  he  spread 
out  his  mantle,  so  mnch  the  object  of  respect  and  reverence  for 
all  Mohammedans,  for  her  to  sit  npon. 

8ncb  great  regard  shown  by  the  Prophet  for  foster-relation- 
ship ;  the  kindness  with  which  he  treated  Halima  and  her  chil- 
dren ;  his  gratitude  for  the  affection  shown  him  by  his  foster 
relatives  are,  all  of  them,  striking  instances  of  the  highest  d^;ree 
of  moral  feeling,  benignity,  and  kind-heartedness. 

The  tribe  of  fiani-Koraish,  especially  that  branch  of  it  called 

^  The  timo  for  the  in/ant's  rezxuumng  with  ih»  nurifte  wm  not  lixed,  bat  eatirel/ 
dtpniddd  upga  th«  posiUoB  in      and  tb*  tSxwmHamm  «f  tiM  pumti. 
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the  Baai  Saad,  amongst  wbom  tlie  F)x>pliet  spent  his  eliildliood, 

were  renowned  throughout  Arabia  for  the  purity  aud  eloquence 
of  their  language,  and  hence  the  powerful  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence of  the  Prophet.  So  highly  indeed  was  this  qualification 
appreciated  hy  the  Arabians,  that  a  person  not  possessing  it  was 
actually  looked  upon  with  contempt,  and  oonsidefed  as  one  of 
the  Tolgar,  although  he  might  be  a  member  of  some  hl(^  and 
noble  family* 

Sir  William  Mnir  also  says  that  ''his  (Mohammed's)  speech 

was  thus  formed  upon  one  of  the  purest  models  of  the  beautiful 
language  of  the  peninsula,  and  ....  when  his  eloquence  be- 
to  form  an  important  element  towards  his  auccees,  a  pure 
language  and  an  elegant  dialect  were  advantages  of  essential 
moment." 

Upon  reading  any  of  the  ordinary  or  fhmiliar  sayings  of  the 
Prophet,  we  find  them  in  a  style  not  unlike  those  of  other  elo- 
quent and  gifted  Arabians ;  but,  upon  perusing  the  sacred  pages 
of  the  Holy  Koran,  our  astonislmiejit  and  admiration  are  excited 
to  the  utmost  at  the  vast  difference  of  the  two  styles,  which 
appear  not  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same  person,  and  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  considering  the  former  as  proceeding  from 
a  mortal,  and  the  latter  from  an  immortal,  tongue* 

When  the  boy  was  six  yean  old,  Amina  took  him  to  Medina 
to  show  him  to  her  other  relattyes  there,  bnt  a  short  time  after 
she  died  at  Ahwa,  on  her  way  back  to  Mecca ;  and  upon  the 
boy's  reaching  that  city,  his  grand  lather,  Abdul  Muttalib,  un- 
dertook upon  Iiimself  the  charge  of  the  future  Prophet,  ever 
treating  him  with  paternal  fondness. 

Several  stories  relating  to  Mohammed's  childhood  are  men- 
tioned by  Sir  William  Muir-snch  as  his  frolicking  with  little 
girls  at  Medina;  his  putting  to  flight  the  birds  that  perched 
upon  his  housetop ;  his  biting  the  back  of  his  foster-sister;  his 
weeping  at  his  mother's  tomb,  when  on  his  way  from  Medina  to 
Hodaiba.  These,  with  others  of  the  like  stamp,  are  all  unsupported 
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by  any  reliable  or  trustworthy  authority.  But,  even  admitting 
all  such  relations  to  be  true,  we  can  perceive  nothing  more  in 
them  than  the  indulgence  of  childiBh  propenaities^  flinch  we  flee 
in  Mohammed^  not  a  god,  but  a  man  like  onnelTea. 

Upon  Hobammod'B  reaching  his  eighth  year,  hia  grandfather, 
Abdol  Mnttalib,  died  at  the  reiy  advaneed  age  of  eighty -two 
years,  and,  as  Bir  WiDiam  Mnir  has  noticed,  as  "  be  (Mohammed) 
followed  the  bicT  to  the  cemetery  of  Hajur,  he  was  seen  to 
weep,"  a  circumstance  which,  althoug-h  Sir  William  appears  to 
wish  us  to  consider  it  as  surprising,  is  by  no  means  so,  since  the 
youth  did  but  give  vent  to  those  tender  emotions  of  the  heart 
which  the  God  of  Mercy  has  instilled  into  it  for  the  comfort  and 
the  bappinesa  of  man. 

After  the  death  of  Abdnl  Mntallib,  the  guardianship  of  Mo- 
hammed was  undertaken  by  Abu  Talib,  the  uncle  of  the  orphan, 
being  the  brother  of  Abdolluh  by  the  same  mother.  He  also 
behaved  to  the  child  with  the  greatest  kindness,  watching  over 
him  with  the  care  of  a  tender  and  anxious  parent.  When 
Mohammed  had  reached  the  age  of  tweWe  years,  it  so  happened 
that  hia  nnde,  Aba  Talib,  was  necessitated  by  bia  commercial 
a&ira  to  nndertake  a  jonmey  to  Syria,  and  when  the  bnsinees 
was  orer  he  returned  to  Mecca.  The  circomstance  mentioned 
by  Sir  William  Muir, — that  Mohammed  went  to  Syria  with  Abu 
Talib,  who  had,  at  first,  declined  to  take  the  former  with  him, 
but  that,  wlicn  on  the  eve  of  departure,  the  boy,  "  overcome  by 
the  prospect  of  so  long  a  separation,  clung  to  his  protector,"  and 
Aba  Talib  being  moved,  carried  the  boy  along  with  him,— is  alto- 
gether Toid  of  any  trostworthy  authority.  Mohammed's  child* 
hood  had  now  passed  away>  and  he  stood  forth  a  yonth,  endowed 
with  every  virtue  that  could  win  the  affections  and  command  the 
respect  of  all  around  him.  High  moral  feeling,  patience,  courage, 
rendered  still  more  attractive  by  elegance  of  manners  and  a  fasci- 
uaiing  address,  were  so  united  in  him,  that  he  received  the  name 
of       Amem—ihai  is,  **  Union  of  all  Tirtaes." 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


With  the  historical  facts  of  the  life  of  Mohammed,  as  already 
mentioned,  are  connected  a  few  traditions,  to  -which  Sir  William 
Muir  has  given  a  place  in  his  "Biography  of  Mohammed." 
Strange  to  aay^  however,  he  has  contented  himself  with  leaving 
the  qaestion  undecided,  by  merely  alleging  that  the  xniradee 
attending  the  birth  of  Mohammed  are  very  fhyonrite  topics  with 
modem  MoeLems/'  and  without  inqniring  whieh  of  those  miracles 
the  Moslems  consider  as  worthy  their  attention,  and  which  not. 
Both  Seyar,  or  ecclesiastical  histories,  as  well  as  the  biographies 
of  Mohammed,  the  productions  of  learned  Mohammedan  writers, 
are  regarded  by  all  Mussulmans  as  traditions  which  require  a 
thorough  investigation  before  being  accepted  as  gennine  and  au- 
thentic. Now,  traditLons  of  this  chaxaoter  are  not  considered 
by  Mohammedans  as  absolntely  deserTing  of  credit^  so  long  as 
satisfactory  reasons  are  not  adduced  for  establishing  their  truth. 
No  Mohammedan  divines,  and  no  educated  men,  therefore,  have 
received  them  with  anything  like  satisfaction,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  their  efforts  have  been  directed  to  the  task  of  investi- 
gating and  distinguishingt  once  for  all,  which  of  such  traditions 
are  true  and  whieh  are  fidse. 

Sir  William  Muir,  when  mentioning  In  his  work  and  deter- 
mining the  quantum  of  credit  claimed  by  these  as  well  as  many 
other  traditions,  which  contain  both  spurious  and  genuine  ones 
indiscriminately,  has  cut  the  matter  short  by  declaring  tliat  they 
are  al/  spurious, — the  mere  fabrications  of  the  traditionist's  brain. 
With  every  respect,  however,  for  that  learned  author,  it  may  be 
said  that  mere  assertion,  without  proof,  is  inadmissible,  because, 
if  universally  adopted,  it  would  supersede  argument  altogether; 
in  short,  it  would  be  cutting  the  Gofdian  knoti  instead  of  un- 
tying it. 
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Suppose  any  person  were  to  aMeri  (which  has  been  done)^ 
that  John  the  Baptist  was  nothing  more  than  a  common  man, 
belonging  to  the  Jewish  seofe  at  the  Eeiemane ;  that  Jeeua  Ohriei 
was  ooe  of  John's  dlsei^filef;  that  it  was  not  nntfl  after  the  orad- 
fiiion  that  the  followen  of  Christ  invested  him  with  miraeolons 
and  divine  powers,  and  that  iintil  then  Jesus  was  no  more  than 
a  common  Jew ;  what  difference  would  there  be,  let  us  ask,  as 
to  the  quantum  of  credit  to  be  given  to  these  assertions,  and  to 
the  wholesale  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  ModuuDmodans? 

If,  In  matten  of  eommon  Ufe^  no  man  eaa  be  reqniied  to  "pin 
bis  fidth"  upon  the  mere  ^ne  dixU  of  any  person,  however  re- 
speetable  or  however  talented  be  may  be,  how  nraeb  less  should 
the  assertion  or  thinking'^  of  any  author  be  held  to  be  con- 
clusive in  mftttors  so  weighty  as  those  in  question  ?  We  mnat, 
therefore,  be  excused  if  we  consider  Sir  William  Muir's  think- 
inff  "  "that  the  traditions  themselves  should  be  utterly  discarded 
as  utterly  nntmshrortby,"  as  not  entitled  to  onr  aeqaiesoence, 
until  the  correctness  of  sach  opinion  be  proved  to  ns  by  aign- 
ment  and  snbstantiated  by  faets. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ^Mohammedans  rc^rd  the 
traditions  as  of  three  kinds :  the  first  consisting  of  those  tradi- 
tions which,  having  reasonable  grounds  for  their  being  considered 
as  genuine,  are  universally  accepted  as  troe»  In  the  second  kind 
are  included  popular  traditions,  whose  occunence  is  not  contraiy 
to  the  usual  course  of  nature,  and  concerning  which  no  proof 
exists  of  their  being  spurious  and  untrustworUiy,  so  that  under 
these  cifDumstaneee  they  are  neither  absolutely  rejected  nor  im- 
plicitly relied  upon.  And  the  third  kind  includes  such  traditions 
as,  appearing  to  be  altogether  impossible,  and  having  been  proved 
to  be  false  and  apocxyphal,  are  entirely  rejected.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  be  more  Incorrect  than  to  represent  Mohammedans  as 

>  8m  "AVofotliraBlteOutet." 
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oonsidering  aU  fheM  traditioiui  as  true,  a&d  deiiTiag  iaU«ftieU(m 

therefrom.' 

We  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  traditions  enumerated  by  Sir 
William  Muir  in  his  work,  and  to  show  under  which  of  the 
above-named  heads  they  ought  to  be  plaoed.  For  instance,  the 
terxifio  and  niiMOoimtable  noiee  that  ao  alarmed  Amina;  tba 
sudden  appeaiaace  of  a  white  bird,  wbieh  ealmed  her  a^tation 
and  reatored  her  oonfidenoe,  by  placing  iia  winga  upon  her 
bosom ;  Amina's  thirst,  and  the  cup  of  delicious  beverage  pre- 
sented to  her  by  an  invisible  hand ;  the  celestial  voices  and  the 
tread  of  unseen  feet,  when  no  one  was  near  her  ;  the  descending 
of  a  sheet  from  heaven  for  the  purpose  of  screening  Mohammed 
from  mortal  view;  the  warbling  of  the  birds  of  paradise;  and 
the  Boattering  of  heayenly  perfomes  from  on  high :  all  these  an 
stories^  borrowed  in  all  probability  from  some  Monlood,  and  which 
the  least  educated  MnssQlman  knows  to  be  the  mere  coinage  of  a 
heated  imagination,  invented  by  poets  for  the  purpose  of  embel- 
lishing the  history  of  Mohammed.  Such  being  the  character  of 
the  above  traditions,  they  can  only  be  ranked  with  those  that 
have  been  rejected. 

Of  a  like  character  as  these  last-mentioned  ones  are  the 
romantic  tales  of  Mohammed's  prostrating  himself  upon  the 
earth;  his  praying  earnestly  for  the  pardon  of  his  people,  and 
his  reciting  the  Mohammedan  creed  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
birth  ;  the  apparition  of  the  three  sun-like  brilliant  figures  from 
heaven,  of  which  one  held  a  silver  goblet,  the  second  an  emerald 
tray,  and  the  third  a  silken  towel,  wherewith  to  wash  the  infant 
seren  times ;  and  their  addressing  him  as  "  the  prince  of  all 
mankind." 

It  appears  to  ns  somewhat  extraordhiary  that  Sir  William 
Mnir  shonld  have  included— in  the  number  of  the  traditions 

which  he  qualifies  as  prodigies,  marvels,  and  occurrences  con- 

1  We  have  timdy  dlMUMd  liib  point  al  fall  langlli  in  our  **EMaj  upon  the 
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trarj  to  the  obuaI  coarse  of  natare^the  fact  of  Mohammed's 
haviog  been  born  dronmoUed.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  ooDsidflied  as  a  manrel  or  ninolA,  being  merely  a  huua 
iMlMrve.  Many  iDStanees  of  Tarioiie  aimilar  freika  of  nature 

might  be  quoted ;  oases  of  hermaphroditisin,  for  instance,  to  show 
that  an  occasional  deviation  from  nature's  natural  course  is  by 
no  means  uncommon ;  a  fact  which  at  once  accounts  for  Mo- 
hanuued's  being  born  minus  a  prepuce,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  miracle.  That  Mohammed  came  into  the  world  circumcised 
may  also  be  proved  by  the  &et  that  the  rite  of  oircamcision  was 
never  performed  upon  him,  although  this  was  a  dnty  of  the 
most  saered  kind,  and  which  was  considered  highly  linM  to 
neglect  among  the  pre-Islamic  Arabs. 

Concerning  tliu  seal  of  prophecy,  Sir  William  Muir  says  that 
it  was  stated  by  Safia  that  "the  seal  of  prophecy  vtas  written 
upon  his  CMohammed'a)  back,  in  letters  of  light."  Now,  all 
authentic  Itadeeses  nnanimonsly  declare  that  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  small  fleshy  excrescence  covered  with  hair^black 
moles  and  very  small  warts.  No  learned  Mohammedans  be- 
lieved that  any  letters  were  written  upon  it.  The  Prophet  him- 
self never,  in  familiar  convcrsuuoii,  lio^uriod  ilmi  it  was  the  seal 
of  his  prophetic  mission,  nor  did  he  ever  bring  forward  the  cir- 
cumstance as  a  proof  of  his  being  the  trae  Prophet  of  God,  as 
Moses  did  the  miracle  of  his  hand  becoming  suddenly  leprous, 
as  a  token  for  the  children  of  Israel.  The  real  fact  appears  to 
be  that,  as  everything  connected  with  the  Prophet  was  regarded 
with  reverence,  his  followers,  thinking  that  it  would  be  rather 
derogatory  to  the  Prophet  himself,  as  well  as  a  want  of  respect 
and  consideration  on  their  own  part  to  call  the  fleshy  excrescence 
of  his  boJy  with  the  common  name  of  mole  or  wart,  figuratively 
designated  it  by  a  more  exalted  appellation  of  the  "prophetic 
seal." 

Some  persons  thought  that  letters  were  engraven  upon  this 
fleshy  excresoenee  itselfi  as  upon  an  oidhiary  sealt  an  idea  which 
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haa  been  eontntdieted  tttCMt  explicitly,  and  clearly  shown  to  be 

erroneous  by  all  Mohammedan  divines  and  learned  writers.  Id 
it  not  Ycry  surprising,  not  to  say  very  unfair,  that  we  should  be 
represented  as  accepting,  for  a  proof  of  our  Prophet's  mission, 
the  very  circumstance,  the  truth  of  which  we  deny  in  toto  ? 

Biyori  lelatea  the  saying  of  Askalani,  that  the  traditioa  of 
there  being  letters  inscribed  npon  the  fleshy  exoreecence  on  tiie 
Prophet* s  back  was  not  genuine,  and  that  it  was  a  mistake  on 
the  pert  of  Ibni-Habban  to  haye  believed  it  to  bare  been  so. 
Bajori  also  mentions  that  some  learned  men  were  of  opinion  that 
those  who  imagined  that  letters  were  actually  inscribed  upon 
"  the  Seal  of  Prophecy"  (the  fleshy  excrescence)  had  fallen  into 
an  error,  having  been  misled  by  the  word  Seal ; "  as  the  seal 
which  the  Prophet  was  aceostomed  to  wear  npon  his  finger  as  a 
ring  had  actoally  letters  engraven  on  it»  while  the  fleshy  ex* 
erescenee  itself  had  no  letters  engraven  on  it  at  all. 

fJLe  4^1  dJii  4)1         jy«^        iyJ\  ^U-  ^  ii\ 

There  also  exists  a  hadeea  (hereto  subjoined)  which  clearly 
explains  what  the  Mohammedans  onderstood  by  the  term  "  seal 
of  prophecy,"  Bimsah  mentions  that,  accompanied  by  his 
father,  who  was  a  physician,  he  went  to  the  Prophet's  house, 
that  his  father  seeing  what  was  on  the  Prophet's  back,  asked 
permission  of  the  latter  to  remedy  it,  but  the  Prophet  replied, 
"  You  are  my  friend,  but  God  ia  the  true  physician." 
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4jJi  Jj^        ^\  ^  L^^S^J  Jli  ...  .  ^\ 

i^jJl  (^^"^  JIa*  *ii1  J^,  i^^^  k^^j* 

The  above  hadeeses  so  clearly  explain  the  belief  of  the  Mussul- 
mans rcspectinp;  the  **  Seal  of  Prophecy"  as  to  render  wholly 
unjustifiable  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  treated  by  Sir 
William  Muir. 

Traditions  abont  the  light  whieh,  emanatiDg  from  Amina,  ren« 
dered  viaible  the  streeta  and  palaeea  of  Boatra;  that  Mohammed, 
aa  aoon  aa  be  was  bom,  aopported  bimself  on  hia  handa,  and 
taking  up  a  bandfbl  of  earth,  raised  hia  hand  to  heaven ;  and 

that  Amina,  when  pregnant  with  MohammeJ,  felt,  accurJiiig  to 
one  of  these  traditions,  no  weight  or  inconvenience  from  the 
embryo;  while  another  tradition  represents  her  as  saying,  "I 
never  felt  an  embryo  heavier  than  that  of  Mohammed ; "  these 
and  all  like  traditiona,  an  entirely  void  of  aapport  and  anthoriftjt 
and  cannot  be  aeeepted  aa  gennine  and  anthoritatiTe  onea. 

Aa  the  tradition  neoiding  the  eirenmatanoe  of  the  anpematoral 
light  that  issued  from  Amina,  has  been  mentioned  in  a  way 
not  perfectly  agreeing  with  the  tradition  itself,  we  therefore 
liere  quote  tlie  original  tradition,  together  with  an  English 
translation  of  it. 

Irbar  mentiona  Mohanuned  as  saying,  **  I  will  tell  yon  what 
ia  my  origin.  I  am  the  ol^jeet  of  the  pmyer  of  Abraham ;  of 
the  prophecy  made  by  Jeana  Chriat ;  of  the  dream  of  my  modier, 
who,  when  abont  to  give  me  birth,  dreamt  that  there  iasaed  from 
her  a  light  which  illumined  all  the  palaces  of  Syria." 

^j^riX,,  .  .  •  JU  45l  ^  4111  ^j^J  ^  ^\ 
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Althoogb  no  soffioieiit  authority  oziata  for  proving  the  gennine- 
n688  of  the  above  tradition,  nevertheless,  even  if  its  anthenticity 

be  conceded,  there  is  nothing  in  the  fact  itself,  that  is,  a  dream, 
which  is  at  all  surprising,  much  less  supernatural. 

Sir  William  Moir  says  that  "  Monday  is,  by  all  traditionists, 
regarded  as  a  remarkable  day  in  Mohammed's  history,  on  which 
the  chief  events  of  his  life  occaned."  Bat  the  learned  author  is 
here  mistakeui  for  the  ohservanoe  of  Monday  is  not  regarded  by 
Mohammedans  as  either  a  religious  duty  or  an  artiele  of  ftith. 
The  truth  is  that  many  learued  men,  when  noting  down  the 
days  on  which  any  events  worthy  of  note  occurred  in  the  history 
of  Mohammed,  found  Monday  to  have  been  one  of  them,  and 
accordingly  included  it  in  their  list  as  a  matter  of  accidental 
ooinddenoet  while  there  were  others  who  differed  from  them  on 
this  point. 

Sir  William  Mnir,  when  ennmerating  the  "several  palpable 

fabrications"  in  the  original  text  of  Wakedi,  says  that  this 
author  stated,  "that  Amina  told  Abdul  Muttalib  of  the  command 
of  the  angol  that  the  child  should  be  called  Ahmad;"  after  which 
Sir  William  proceeds  to  state  that  the  name  of  Ahmad  \  was 
very  rare  in  Arabia;  that  the  names  derived  from  the  root 
Hamd  («xr)  were  eommon,  tnd  that,  besides  the  Prophet,  there 
were  five  other  different  persons  named  Mohammed. 

On  Wakedi's  authority,  he  adds  ''that these  names  were  giyen 
by  such  Arabs  as  liad  learnt  from  Jews,  Christians,  or  sooth- 
sayers, that  a  prophet  so  named  was  about  to  rise  in  Arabia,  and 
the  parents,  in  the  fond  hope  each  that  his  child  would  torn  out 
to  be  the  expected  prophet,  called  it  by  lus  name." 

If  implicit  belief  is  plaoed  in  the  paisage,  '*  And  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  said  mio  her,  Behold,  thon  art  with  child,  and  shalt 
bear  a  son,  and  shslt  call  his  name  Ishmael,"  . . .  (Gkn.  zvi.  11), 
as  well  as  in  the  passage,  "  And  God  said,  Sarah,  thy  wife,  shall 
bear  thee  a  son  indeed,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Isaac" 
(Gen.  xvii.  19) ;  and  also  in  the  paeaage,  "And  hhe  (Mary)  ^iioLl 
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brin^  forth  a  son,  and  thou  (Joseph)  en  alt  call  nia  name 
Jbbus  \for  he  shall  save  his  people from  their  sins  "  (Mat.  i.  21),— 
on  what  grounds,  let  us  ask,  can  it  be  denied  that  the  angel 
iq|)peared  to  Amina,  and  desired  her  to  give  the  name  ot  Ahmed 
to  the  ehild,  of  which  she  was  shortly  to  be  delivered  ? 

A  most  satislkctoiy  proof  of  the  imth  of  this  tiadition  ia»  as 
shown  in  onr  "Essay  on  the  Propheeiee  respecting  Mohammed/' 
that  the  Prophet  was  foretold  by  the  name  of  Mohammed,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  by  that  of  Ahmed  in  the  New  ;  it 
was  highly  necessary,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  fulfil  these 
propheciesi  God  should  make  known  to  Amina  the  appellation  of 
Ahmedf  an  appellation  that  was  nereri  or  bnt  Teiy  rarely,  given 
to  Arabians. 

It  appears  yery  remarkable,  however,  that  8ir  William  Moir 
shonid  assert  that  "  the  word  Ahmed  mnst  have  oeenrred  by 

mistake,  iu  some  early  Arabic  translation  of  John's  Gospel,  for 
the  Comforter,  irepiKXvro't  for  irapcucKryro'i,  or  was  forged  as  such 
by  some  ignorant  or  designing  monk  in  Mohammed's  time." 
Mohammedan  divines  never  asserted  that,  before  the  Prophet, 
these  appellations  were  never  given  to  other  persons  in  Arabia. 
On  the  contrary,  they  rejected  all  snch  traditions,  and  very  fhith- 
fblly  and  honesUy  endeavonred,  Wakedi  being  one  of  them,  to 
find  ont  (and  they  snceeeded)  that  these  names  were  given  to 

other  persons  in  Arabia. 

The  fact,  however,  that  there  did  exist  persons  of  these  names,* 
or  the  assertion  that  these  names  were  given  by  the  parents,  each 
in  the  fond  hope  that,  peradventure,  his  child  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  promised  prophet  does  not,  in  any  way,  affect  the  prophecies, 
beoanse,  whatever  the  parents  might  have  coveted,  the  Prophet 
was  the  same  person  intended  by  Q<5d;  an  opinion  which  we  are 

'  We  find  tho  samo  circamsunco  attending  tbo  nomo  oi  Jcsua.  *'Th«  uamo  of 
Jama,  whioh  «m  glfto  Urn,  it  aa  altonHoB  {ram  Jttkmt,  It  wm  a  mj  oombiobi 
D«mo ;  but  afterwards,  mystorics,  and  an  aUasion  to  hU  character  «f  SftTioar  HWi^ 
iwtazaUj,  aonghi  for  in  tt."— Sm  fiMun't  «*Lif«  of  Chrtrt." 
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the  more  justified  in  inaintainiDg,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 

extraordinary  acts  he  performed, — acts  which  were  entirely  un- 
precedented in  the  hietory  of  the  whole  globe;  upon  enjoying 
that  felicity  whicli  is  the  gift  of  the  religion  of  God ;  which  he 
preached  in  his  life  time,  and  lefl  as  the  richest  heir-loom  to 
posterity ;  upon  his  promulgating  that  troth  and  righteonsneas 
which,  after  the  revolntion  of  ages,  hare  remained  unalterable 
and  uncormpted,  and  ahall  to  continue  to  all  eternity. 

It  iB,  therefore,  by  no  means  surprising  that  Amina  should 
have  been  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  the  angels,  and  should, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Arabs,  in  such  cases,  have  hung 
pieces  of  iron  on  her  neck  and  arms  as  a  charm  or  amulet ;  *  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  strongly  corroboratee  the  fact  of  Amina's 
having  actually  seen  her  heavenly  visitors. 

Whaty  then,  beoomea  of  Bprenger^s  judgment  and  candour 
when  he  eondudea,  from  the  above  droumatance,  that  Amina 
had  a  nervoua  and  epileptic  temperament  1 1 1 

AmJna's  account  of  the  vision  or  dream  in  which  she  was  in- 
formed that  the  babe  would  be  suckled  by  one  of  Ibe  tribe  of 
Abu-dzueib  ;  Halima's  surprise  upon  hearing  her  husband's 
name ;  the  sudden  and  abundant  flow  of  milk,  both  in  Halima 
and  her  camel,  upon  receiving  the  infant  Mohammed  ;  the 
Bwiftneas  of  the  white  ass  when  returning  iiom  Mecca;  and  the 
eireumstance  of  Halima'a  cattle  growing  ikt»  and  yielding 
abundance  of  milk,  etc.,  etc.,  are,  all  of  them,  traditions  that 
have  no  other  authority  for  their  aupport  than  that  they  were 
related  by  Halima,  for  which  reason  they  are  classed  under  the 
second  head,  which  presupposes  their  occurrence  to  have  been 
possible.  Why,  indeed,  should  we  not  consider  the  above  tradi- 
tions as  true  as  the  passages :  And  Laban  said  unto  liim,  I 
pray  thee,  if  I  have  found  &vour  in  thine  eyee,  tany ;  for  I 

'  A  8imi]«r  onitom  still  obtains  in  many  parts  of  TB»ifl^*«iJ^  where  it  is  not  un- 
oBoal  to  800  a  horseahod  luttkd  ontaid*  »  •table  door,  ftp  pMTtnt  otU  qiirito  fnm 

injuring  the  horses. 
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have  learned,  by  experience,  that  the  Lord  bath  blessed  me  for 
thy  sake"  (Gen.  xxx.  27) ;  "For  it  was  little  which  thou  hadst 
before  I  came,  and  it  is  now  increased  into  a  multitude  ;  and  the 
Lord  hath  blessed  thee  since  my  coming"  (Gen.  xxx.  80) ;  and 
also  Gen.  xxx.  36-42,  all  of  which  show  that  Qod  created 
lAban's  cattle  lees  strong  than  those  of  Jacoh. 

8ir  William  Mnir  proceeds  to  state,  on  Wakedi's  authority, 
the  drenmstanee  of  the  opening  of  Mohammed's  chest  and  the 
cleansing  of  his  heart,  when  he  was  four  years  of  age ;  and,  on 
the  authority  of  Uishami,  infers  therefrom  that  the  infant  was 
attacked  with  epilepsy. 

In  our  "Essay  on  the  Shakki-sadar  and  Meraj/'  we  have 
dwelt  upon  this  subject  at  some  length,  and  have  proved,  to  the 
hest  of  onr  ability,  that  it  was  nothing  move  than  a  portion  of, 
or  episode  to,  the  dieam  of  the  Prophet  on  the  night  of  the 
Meraj,  or  journey  to  heaven ;  that  it  never  oooorred  in  the  body, 
bnt  was  pnrely  imaginary ;  and  that  the  traditionists  diffisr  in 
assigning  the  time  when  the  operation  was  performed;  some 
affirming  it  to  have  taken  place  during  infancy,  others  during 
his  youth  when  at  Mecca,  while  others  assert  that  it  occurred 
during  the  night  journey. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  circumstance  happened  jost  as 
8ir  William  Mnir  has  mentioned,  wo  shall  now  endeavour  to 
nullify  the  inferenoe  which  the  above  talented  writer  has,  on  the 
authority  of  Hishami,  drawn  from  the  tale  so  related,  namely, 
that  the  infant  Prophet  had  had  a  fit  of  epilepsy. 

Sip  William  says  that  Hishami  and  other  later  w^riters  add 
that  the  husband  of  Halimah  concluded  that  the  boy  had  "  had 
a  fit." 

But  this  translation  of  the  passage  from  Hishami  is  incorrect. 
We  have  in  our  poseession  an  edition  of  Hishami's  boolL,  printed 
and  published  at  Gottingen  in  1858,  under  the  care  and  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Ferdinand  Wustenftld,  and  we  here  quote  the 
original  passage  verbatim,  as  well  as  its  translation  into  English. 
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"  Haliina  said  she  was  told  by  his  (the  Prophet's)  foster-father 
(Halima's  hufiband)  that  '  0  Halima,  I  fear  that  the  infant  has 
received  an  evil  spirit — that  is,  is  under  the  influence  of  an  e^il 
apirii— therefore  let  bim  be  sent  baidt  to  hie  fiunily.^ " 

The  foot  that  HaUma'e  hnebaiid  did  not  mean  to  infer,  hj 
theee  wordB,  that  tiie  inftnt  wae  enfifering  ftom  any  actoil 
disease,  is  also  yerified  by  the  following  remarks  of  Amine,  made 
by  her  on  the  occasion  of  Halimah's  returning  the  infant  to  her. 
**AhV'  exclaimed  she,  "didst  thou  fear  that  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits"  ^Ua-AH  ^JL&  us^^acCiU 

We  do  not  find  in  Hishami  the  word  Omeeb  .  mentioned 
in  Sir  William  Mnir*8  note,  p.  21,  t.  i. ;  neither  does  that  word 
imply  "  had  a  fit,"  aa  the  writer  had  been  led  to  nnderstand.  In 
Hishami  there  is  given  the  word  u^wl  Oseeb,  aa  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  and  as  shall  be  perfectly  shown  hereafter.  Aa 
there  is  but  very  little  difference  in  the  aj)pearance  of  the  two 
words,  Sir  William  appears  to  have  fallen  into  a  mistake,  firom 
having  quoted  a  faulty  manuscript. 

Almoet  every  Chnatian  writer  of  Mohammed's  life  asserts  as 
a  ftet  that  the  Prophet  suffered  from  epilepsy.  At  first  we  were 
at  a  loss  to  eoneeiTe  how  snob  an  idea^  like  Grotias's  story  of 
the  pigeon,  eonld  haye  oyer  entered  (be  perieraninms  of  the 
Christians.  History  does  not  inform  us  that  any  ('hristiau 
physician  went  to  Arabia  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
bodily  condition  of  Mohammed,  nor  is  there  anything  said  on 
the  subject  by  Oriental  writers.  Whence,  then,  could  such  a 
notion  have  originatedi  and  by  whom  was  it  eneonzaged  and 
propagated? 

After  considerable  research  we  have  at  length  ascortained  that 
this  felse  and  ridiealoiia  notion  Is  to  be  attributed :  firsts  to  the 
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superstition  of  the  Greek  Christians,  and  fiecondly,  to  the  faulty 
tmulation  of  the  Arabio  tost  into  Latin. 

Upon  ft  Mference  to  ptge  20  of  tbo  "life  of  Mthomot/'  by 
Piideanz*  printed  ftt  London  in  1712,  the  notion  in  qnestion 
be  found  to  haye  originated  in  it,  and  also,  in  the  mis-tranalation 
into  Latin,  by  Dr.  Pococke,  of  some  of  the  passages  in  Abul* 
feda's  work.  This  translation  was,  along  with  its  original  in 
Arabic,  printed  from  Pococke's  manuscript,  at  Oxford,  in  1723. 
We  shall  first  quote  the  text  from  this  edition,  and  then  point 
out  the  Tarioua  mietakes  thereini  aa  well  aa  in  the  tmnalatien. 

Fa  kala  zoajo  Balimah  laha  kad  Khasshaito  Anna  kazal  Gholam 
Kad  Osecba  bil  kakkecyut  bi  aklehee  fah  tamalut  ho  Ilalimah 
wa  ICaddamut  ^iAe  JIa  Otmneke*  The  fidihM  translation  of 
which  is:  " Then  Halima's  hnaband  said  to  her,  'I  fear  that  the 
infent  has  contracted  (the  influence  of  the  evil  spirit),  therefore 
return  him  to  his  family;  and  she  brought  the  boy  to  his 
mother;'"  while  the  version  of  the  Arabic  into  Latin  runs  thus  : 
"Tunc  marittis  Halimw ;  viultum  crrcor,  huj'dt,  ne  puer  inter 
populates  sues  mar  bum  Hypochondnacum  contraxerit.  2b/lens 
itaque  eum  Halima  ad  matrcjn  rp/s  Ammam  reduxif:"  its 
English  rendering  being:  ''Then  Ealimah's  husband  said,  *I 
am  greatly  afraid  of  the  hoy's  catching  the  Hypochondriacal 
disease  from  some  of  his  companions;  therefore,  taking  him 
(the  boy)  from  Halimah,  he  carried  him  back  to  his  mother, 
Amina/"  It  should  be  observed  that  by  the  " lljpochondriacal 
disease  "  is  probably  meant  epilepsy,  or  the  falling  sickness. 

The  mistake  occasioned  in  the  text  is  that,  instead  of  the  ex- 
pression /a  alhakeche  <ui^lj ,  which  means  "reach  him"  is  used 
that  of  bU  kaUte^e  U^\i,  which  implies  "right,"  or  "in- 
deed;" bat  when  the  translator  found  that  he  oonld  not  re- 
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concile  the  passage  with  the  whole  text, — for  how  could  he  ?— 
he  omitted  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  translation. 

Again,  upon  eoming  to  the  word  Oseeba  ^  translated 

it " confyiUBerit,"^  or  "eanght^"  bat  not  finding  in  the  original 
what  he  cangh^  and  it  bdng  neeeesary,  both  tn  the  aense  of  the 
passage,  as  well  as  for  grammar,  to  find  some  objeet  which  he 
(the  boy)  caught,  he  supplied  it,  at  a  gues8,  by  Jl^jfjoc/iotidria, 
the  falling  sicknesd. 

The  fact  is,  that  when  the  Arabs  used  such  ambiguous  expres- 
sions, they  meant  thereby  the  influence  of  the  evil  spirit. 

The  origin  of  this  mistake  appears  to  have  been  rooted  in  tlie 
superstition  of  the  andent  Qreeks.  Owing  to  the  mysteriona 
and  extraordinary  eharacter  of  the  eonmlsions  of  epilepsy,  it 
was  always  supposed  by  them  to  be  due,  in  a  yery  spedal 
manner,  to  the  influence  either  of  the  gods  or  of  ev  il  spirits."  • 

Two  objections  here  present  themselves.  First,  why  should 
Arab  idioms,  and  the  modes  of  expression  peculiar  to  that 
language,  be  interpreted  conformably  to  Greek  superstition? 
Secondly,  admitting  that  the  Arahe  really  did  ascribe  the  falling 
sickness  to  the  infinenee  of  evil  spirits,  it  seems  very  odd  and 
unreasonable  that,  wherever  sneh  an  egression  is  mentioned,  we 
should  understand  thereby  that  nothing  but  epilepsy  is  meant ; 
especially  when  we  know  to  a  certainty  that  the  Arabs  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  the  cause  of  all  such  things,  the 
nature  whereof  they  did  not  know  themselves.  In  support  of 
what  is  here  said,  we  quote  the  opinion  of  a  very  learned,  judi- 
cious, and  liberal  author,  who  says,  ''The  assertion  ao  often 
repeated,  that  Mohammed  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  zb  ▲  base 
INYBHTION  or  THB  Qbssks,  who  would  Seem  to  mpute  that 
morbid  aflection  to  the  apostle  of  a  novel  creed,  as  a  stain  upon 
his  moral  character,  deserving  the  reprobation  and  abhorrence 

>  It  to  arident  bj  the  Latia  tnaaUtioii  alio  th»t  Iho  word  in  qvMtioii  ia  OtMb* 
,  and  not  b^^-Mi^)  I  M  bM  iMen 
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of  the  Christian  world/**  Nor  can  we  omit  quoting  here  the 
opinion  of  the  profound  historian  Gibbon,  who  observes  "  His 
(Mohammed's)  epileptic  fits,  an  absurd  calumny  op  tub 
G&SB£B|  would  be  an  object  of  pity  rather  than  abhorrence." 
In  another  place  he  remarks :  *'  The  epilepsy,  or  fiUling  eicknes;;, 
of  Mohammed  is  aaeerted  by  Theophsaee*Zoiian»,  and  the  rest  of 
the  QtntkB,  and  is  greetUfy  awaUawed  by  the  grass  higotry  of 
HoUinger,  Frideanz,  and  Maracei ;  the  titles  {the  wrapped  up, 
the  covered)  of  two  chapters  of  the  Koran  can  hardly  be  strained 
to  such  an  interpretation  ;  the  silence,  the  ignorance  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan commentators  is  more  conclusive  than  the  most  per- 
emptoiy  denial ;  and  the  charitable  side  is  espoused  by  Ockley, 
Gagnier>  and  Sale." 

We  now  piooeed  to  oonsider,  nnder  a  medieal  point  of  view, 
the  false  and  gfoondlees  imputation  that  Moliammed  was  afflicted 
with  epilepsy. 

**  Epilepsy  is  a  form  of  disease  charaeterised  by  sudden  insen- 
sibility, with  convulsive  movements  of  the  voluntary  niuscles, 
and  occasionally  arrest  of  the  breatliing',  owing  to  spasms  of  ilie 
muscles  of  respiration  and  temporary  closure  of  the  glottis. 
The  epileptic  not  nnoommonly  gets  insane,  often  loses  his  mem* 
oiy,  and  beeomea  subject  to  a  certain  want  of  acuteness,  and 
a  depression  of  epirits  which  unfit  him  for  the  regular  business 
of  life.  Disorders  of  digestion  are  also  frequent,  and  there  is  a 
constant  want  of  tone  and  Tigour  in  all  the  bodily  functions, 
which  communicate  an  habitual  expression  uf  languor  to  the 
epileptic.  Added  to  this,  it  can  hardly  be  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  knowledge  of  his  infirmity  should  deeply  inliuence  the 
mind  of  the  epileptiCi  and  produce  a  distaste  for  acti?e  occupa- 
tions, especially  fbr  such  as  expose  him  to  more  than  ordinary 
observation/'* 

therefore,  is  to  inquire  if  all  or  any  one  of  the 

'  ^  Apol^Kf  1m  H»h«imiw<l  nd  tfM  Koran,**  \ij  John  Daftoport* 
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symptoms  were  to  be  fonnd  as  occurring  in  an j  portioa  of  the 
Prophet's  life,  from  hia  infancy  imtil  his  death. 

No  hiatorian^  whether  Mohammecfain  or  ChriBtian, mentions  that 
any  one  of  the  above  symptoms  mn  to  he  ibond  in  Mohammed^ 
bnt^  on  the  oontrary,  they  hm  all  anaaimoasly  affirmed  that 
Mohammed  was  yigorovs  and  healthy,  both  in  his  infhney  and 
his  youth.  Indeed,  Sir  Williaui  Muir  Liiiiself  saya  that  "  at 
two  years  of  age  she"  (Ilalima)  "weaned  him  and  took  him 
home ;  that  Amina  was  so  delighted  with  the  healthy  and  robust 
appearance  of  her  infant,  who  looked  like  a  child  of  donble  the 
age,  that  she  said  'Take  him  with  thee  back  again  to  the 
desert/ "  etc^  ete.  In  his  youth  he  is  said  to  have  been  atnmg, 
healthy,  and  robost.^  He  walked  very  quickly,  and  finnly  trod 
the  ground.  Through  the  whole  of  lus  liib  he  was  exposed  to 
great  perils  and  hardships,  all  of  which  he  bore  with  unflinching 
patience  and  courage. 

He  restored  that  worship  of  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  in  a 
manner  alike  without  precedent  or  example,  and  established  the 
science  of  theohjgy  on  such  sound  and  reasonable  prindplee  as 
are  without  theur  parallel  in  the  world*  It  was  he  who  htoughi 
the  laws  which  regulate  society,  and  edbne  morality,  to  a  state 
of  perfectibility  neyer  before  attafaied.  It  was  he  through  whom 
came,  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind,  that  criminal, 
civil,  religious,  and  military  code,  unique  of  its  kind.  It  was 
he  who,  during  his  life-time,  conquered  the  entire  peninsula  of 
Arabia,  united  the  different  tribes  into  one  strong,  compact^  and 
formidable  nation,  which  n^indly  oyerraa  aa  conquerors  the 
greatest  part  of  the  then  dviliaed  world.  Is  it,  then,  we  would 
ask,  oompatible  with  reason  and  justice  to  suppose  that  acUere- 
ments  like  these  could  have  been  the  work  of  a  wretched,  imbe- 
cile epileptic — achievements  which  none  but  a  man  in  the  fulJecL 
possession  of  all  his  faculties,  mental  and  corporeal,  could  ever 

^  For  a  exirioa*  proof  of  tlus,  aoo  "  Dictionaire  HiBtorit^ne  et  Critique  de  Bajl«, 
Art.  Mahomet.  Note  S. 
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bave  peribrmed,  and  whiob,  by  their  retf  naUxm,  prerappose  a 
divine  ageney  f 

Sir  William  Muir  says  that  IlaHinali  being  "  again  startled 
....  by  observing  a  cloud  attendant  upon  the  child,  sheltering 
him  from  the  sun,"  etc.,  etc.,  "  set  out  finally  to  restore  the  boy 
to  bis  mother."  Upon  this  passage  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  "  if  there  be  aoy  trath  in  the  tradition»  it  probably  imptiee 
a  renewal  of  eymptome  of  the  former  nature."  Again,  he  mjn 
that "  the  attaoks  whieh  alarmed  Halimah,  aa  fite  of  an  epileptle 
nature,  eihibit,  in  the  eonetitntion  of  Mohammed,  the  normal 
marks  of  those  excited  states  and  ecstatic  swoons  which,  perhaps, 
suggested  to  his  own  mind  the  ideas  of  inspiration,  as  by  his 
followers  they  were  uiuloubtedly  taken  to  be  evidence  of  it." 

The  tradition  that  a  doad  should  so  shelter  the  Prophet,  and 
him  alone,  ftom  the  sun,  aeema  to  be»  in  iteelf,  impossible,  and 
therefore  falee.  Had  thia  aotoally  oeearred»  many  of  Mo* 
hammed'e  aaeoeiatea  and  oompanione^  who  were  eooatantly  sear 
him  at  all  timee,  most  haye  nodoed  the  eirenmetanee,  and,  eon- 
seqiicntly,  it  could  not  fail  to  have  been  mentioned  in  many 
authentic  hadeeses.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  all  of  them 
being  silent  upon  the  subject.^  Among  the  many  ways  by 
which  the  spread  of  a  wrong  tradition  among  the  people  may  be 
aooonnted  for,  one  of  them  is  the  eoddental  oocorrence  of  the 
Teiy  thing  to  whieh  the  traditkm  relatea.  It  ie  poeiible»  there- 
fore, that  the  Prophet  might  baTe  been  aeen  by  lome  penon, 
under  the  partial  shadow  of  a  doad,  and  that  he  relabod  the 
circumstance  to  another,  who,  again,  told  it  to  a  third,  and  so  on, 
till  it  got  into  general  circulation,  and  aa  Fama  vohty  viresque 
acguirit  eumk,  it  became,  at  length,  a  common  belief  that  the 
cloud  always  enveloped  the  head  of  the  Prophet.  Now,  tradi- 
tiona  euoh  as  the  above,  that  have  no  authority  for  their  genuine- 
ness,  are  ne?er  aooepted  by  our  learned  diTinee. 

>  On  Um  eootnuj,  ■ome  hadsesM,  nUfciTe  to  the  sabjoet  of  Tpnjw,  mtBtka  tht 
oirennwtmw  al  IIm  noMhiM  fidliqf  «p«B  p«MB  of  tfwFftplMl  w  opoa  tbit 
of  sBj  otfier  pmon* 
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Although  we  have  shown  the  imputation  of  Mohammed's 
being  subject  to  epileptic  conyalfiioiis  to  be  altogether  void  of 
trath,  nevertheless,  we  most  be  allowed  to  place  before  all  im- 
partial  and  candid  readefa  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Mnir* 
yht.,  that  the  epileptic  swoons  of  Mohammed  gave  him  the  idea 
of  his  divine  mission,  and  that  sneh  was  the  helief  of  his  fol- 
lowers; and  then  ask  whether  it  be  at  all  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  man,  whom  every  one  knew  for  an  epileptic,  should  adduce 
his  epileptic  swoons  as  proofs  of  his  being  the  Prophet  of  God, 
sent  to  destroy  the  idolatry  of  his  countrymen ;  should  be  be- 
lieved as  such  by  all  about  him,  by  his  family  and  by  all  the 
learned  of  Arabia,  every  one  of  whom  apostatized  from  the 
religion  of  his  forefathers,  and  placed  implicit  faith  in  his  word 
and  doetrinee  ? 

After  describing  Jklohammed's  visit  to  his  mother's  tomb,  and 
giving  his  reason  for  not  praying  for  her  salvation,  Sir  AVilliam 
Muir  remarks  that  "  it  (the  prohibition  of  praying  for  those  who 
die  not  in  the  Mussulman  faith)  forms  a  singular  instance  of 
the  sternness  and  severity  of  the  dogmas  of  Mohammed  in 
respect  of  those  who  died  in  ignorance  of  the  fiiith." 

But  for  our  part  we  must  confess  that  we  cannot  find  any 
severity  or  sternness  whatever  in  not  praying  for  such  persons, 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  Unity  of  God,  but  died  in  a  state  of 
utter  incredulity  ;  on  the  contrary,  our  impression  is  that  it  was 
a  most  efficient  and  likely  means  for  inducing  the  living  to 
abandon  idolatry,  and  acknowledge  the  unity  of  the  Godhead. 

Upon  learning  that  the  above  Act  was  considered  as  "  the 
sternness  and  the  severity  of  the  dogmas  of  Mohammed/'  we 
directed  our  attention  to  the  Christian  system  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering,  if  possible,  what  mild,  charitable,  and  merciful 
provisions  it  contained  on  behalf  of  those  persons  who,  although 
believing  in  God,  refused  to  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  his  son. 
Greatly,  however,  to  our  disappointment»  we  could  only  find  still 
severer  denunciations  against  unbelievers :  thus,  in  the  Atbanasian 
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Creed,  which  is  appointed  by  the  Church  to  be  read  on  certain 
days,  throughout  all  Protestant  churches  in  England,  after 
Bpeeifying  all  the  articles  that  a  person  must  believe,  as  if  belief 
were  a  matter  of  compulsion,  it  is  declared  expressly — "  And 
this  is  the  GhristiaQ  faith,  which,  except  a  man  believe,  he  eon* 
not  be  saved,**  Where,  then,  is  the  snperiority,  as  to  charity 
and  mercy,  of  the  Christian  over  the  Mohammedan  religion  f 

Sir  William  Mair  states  that  "the  whole  family  rose  from 
their  frugal  meal,  hungry  and  unsatisfied  if  Mohammed  were 
not  present,  but  were  satisfied  when  he  shared  it  with  them;" 
and  says,  moreover,  '*  this  had  a  tendency  to  glorify  the  nascent 
Prophet."  Now  the  Mohammedans  do  not  believe  Uus  tradi- 
tion as  a  genuine  and  tnie  one;  there  does  not  exist  any  trust- 
worthy authority  for  the  truth  of  it,  and  therefore  it  fidls  under 
the  second  head.  But  why  should  not  the  above  circumstance 
be  believed  to  be  possible,  when  we  believe  in  the  passage  of 
Matthew  xiv.  19,  20:  "And  he  (Jesus)  commanded  the  multi- 
tude (5,0(30  in  number)  to  sit  down  on  the  grass,  and  took  the 
five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  and,  looking  up  to  heaven,  he 
blessed  and  brake,  and  gave  the  loaves  to  his  disciples,  and  the 
disciples  to  the  multitude,  and  they  did  all  eat  and  were  filled, 
and  they  took  up  of  the  fragments  that  remained  twelve  baskets 

Sir  William  Mnir  mentions  that  Bahira  recognised  the  Prophet, 
when  on  his  journey  to  Syria,  from  among  a  company  of  other 
persons,  by  the  hovering  of  a  cloud  over  his  liead,  the  bending 
of  the  boughs  of  trees  to  shelter  him  from  the  sun;  that  he 
(Bahira)  questioned  Mohammed  and  examined  his  body,  in  order 
to  find  on  it  the  seal  of  prophecy,  etc,  etc.  If  it  be  believed  at 
all  that  Mohammed  did  actually  accompany  his  uncle,  Abu  Talib, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  latter^s  mercantile  expedition  to  Syria,  it 
is  not  by  any  means  surprising  that  Bahira  should  have  im- 
agined all  this,  because  at  that  time  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the 
CbrifltiaDs,  were  expecting  a  Messiah,  and  a  nepucTwro^,  All 
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these  traditions,  however,  most  be  elaBsed  with  those  which 
have  no  troatirorthy  sathoiity  In  eappori  of  them.  The  tradi- 
tion whieh  gives  the  aoednnt  of  Bahiia  and  of  Abu  Talib's 

journey  to  Syria,  in  company  with  Mohammed,  and  whereiii  it 

is  stated  that  Abu  Talib  sent  Mohammed  back  from  Syria,  nnder 
the  charge  of  Abu  Bakr  and  Bilal,  is  not  mentioned  in  Moslim 
and  Bokharee,  the  most  authentic  and  authoritative  works  upon 
troditionfl,  bat  it  id  eagerly  welcomed  by  Tirmizee  and  other  less 
scmpulouB  authon.  There  are  nnmerons  sound  reasons  which 
entirely  and,  at  the  same  time,  sattsfhetoiily  demonstrate  the 
mumthenticity  of  the  tradition  nnder  consideration ;  but  it  will 
snfiioe,  we  ttdnk,  to  quote  here  the  remark  of  Dr.  Bprenger,  as 
given  by  Sir  William  Muir,  wherein  the  former  perfectly  proves 
the  absurdity  of  the  tradition  in  question.  "Tirnidzi  says  that 
Abu  Talib  sent  Mahomet  back  from  Syria  by  Abu  Bakr  and 
Bilal,  which  (as  Sprenger  shows)  is  absurd,  seeing  that  the 
former  was  two  years  youmget  than  Mahomet,  and  the  latter 
not  then  bom." 

After  deseribing  Mohammed's  jonmey  to  Syria  (whieh  cir- 
cumstance we  have  mentioned  to  be  nusupported  by  tmstworthy 

authority),  when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  with  Abu  Talib,  Bir 
William  Muir  say.-  that  "the  ruined  sites  of  former  grandeur, 
rendered  more  alTecting  by  wild  stories,  strange  and  startling 
details,  and  tragic  traditions ;  the  national  and  social  customs  of 
christening  the  churches  with  their  crosses,  images,  other  symbols 
of  faith,  the  ringing  of  bells,  effected  a  deep  impreasion  and  im- 
printed a  charm  upon  the  reflecting  mind  "  (can  the  mind  of  an 
epileptic  child  be  susceptible  of  such  impressions?)"  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

We  somewhat  hesitate  to  coincide  with  this  remark,  because 
this  very  boy,  whose  youthful  mind  was  so  much  afiected  upon 
seeing  the  cross,  the  images,  and  other  symbols  of  Christianity, 
did,  in  his  af^er  life,  oppose  these  very  things,  strongly  prohibit 
the  adoption  of  any  one  of  them,  forbid  the  use  of  the  cross  and 
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the  worsldp  of  images,  declare  that  God  had  no  son,  and  in  op- 
position to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  preach,  inculcate,  and 
propagate  the  worship  of  the  one  only  God. 

Baty  admittiog  that  all  the  ahove-mentioaed  objects  did  make 
an  impression  npon  the  mind  of  the  boy,  another  idea  natonlly 
floggMts  itaelf  to  jib,  whieh  is,  that  a  oluld  whose  fint  fim  yoan 
weie  paaeed  in  a  desert^  and  who,  dnxing  the  next  eight  onea^ 
was  flUROQiided  by  idolatry  and  inteUectoal  darimees ;  who,  when 
only  twelve  yean  of  age,  poeeeeeed  a  heart  eapabte  of  receiTing 
a  deep  impression  from  whatever  objects  presented  themselves 
to  his  eye,  from  the  ruins  of  time-destroyed  buildings,  from 
churches,  crosses,  images,  and  other  Cliristian  symbols;  and 
who  was  endowed  with  so  much  reason,  sagacity,  and  genius  as 
enabled  him  to  dednee  from  thoee  objecte  oonclonone  so  peiftet 
and  ideas  so  snhUme  ooneeming  the  InTisihle  Deity  and  the  im- 
mortalilj  of  man's  sonl;— -the  idea,  we  repeat,  irresiBtibly  strikes 
US  that  sneh  a  ehfld  mnst  have  been  bora  a  prophet^  who  had 
nature  herself  for  his  instructress ;  and  that  it  was  of  him  that 
Christ  himself  prophesied,  when  He  said  :  "Nevertheless,  I  tell 
you  the  truth,  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  1  go  away,  for  if  I  go 
not  away  the  irepUkurw:  (Ahmed)  will  not  come  unto  joo,  bat 
if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  nnto  yon." 


tnrmi  Avmn,  rmnmgi,  XBsnroi*. 
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